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HAMLET’S INSTRUCTION TO THE PLAYERS. 


SPEAK the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to you, trig 
on the tongue. ut if you mouth it, as many of our players do, 
as lieve the town crier had spoke my lines. And do not saw t 
too much with your hand, thus; but use all gently ; for in th 
torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, whirlwind of your passio: 
must acquire and beget a temperance that may give it smoot 
Oh! it offends me to the soul, to hear a robustious, periwig- 
fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to split the ears - 
groundlings ; wlio (for the most part) are capable of nothin 
inexplicable dumb shows and noise: I could have such a . 
whipped for o’erdoing termagant; it out-herods Herod. Pray 
avoid it. 

Be not too tame neither ; but let your own discretion be your 
Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, with this si 
observance, that you o’erstep not the modesty of nature : for any 
so overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose end, both « 
first and now, was, and is, to hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to na 
to show virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, and the 
age and body of the time his form and pressure. Now this, over 
or come tardy off, though it make the unskilful laugh, cannc 
make the judicious grieve, the censure of one of which must in 
allowance o’erweigh a whole theatre of others. Oh! there be pl: 
that I have seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly (r 
speak it profanely), that neither having the accent of Christian 
the gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted and bellc 
that I have thought some of nature’s journeymen had made men, 
‘fot made them well, they imitated humanity. so abominably. 

And let those that play your clowns speak no more. than is set ¢ 
‘or them : for there be of them that will themselves laugh, to s 
some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too: though, in the 2 
‘ime, some necessary question of the play be then to be conside 
—that’s villanous, and shows a most epi ambition in the fool 
ises it. —-SHAKSPERE, 
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ADDRESS TO HER ARMY AT TILBURY FORT. 
Queen Elizabeth. 


MY LOVING PEOPLE,—We have been persuaded of some that are 
careful of our safety, to take heed how we commit ourselves to armed 
multitudes, for fear of treachery ; but, I assure you, I do not live to dis- 
trust my faithfll and loving people. Let tyrants fear. I have always so 
behaved myself, that, under God, I have placed my chiefest strength and 
safeguard in the loyal hearts and good will of my subjects. And therc- 
fore I am come amongst you, as you see at this time, not for any 
recreation and disport, but being resolved in the midst and heat of the 
battle to live or die among you all; to lay down for my God, and for 
my kingdom, and for my people, my honour and my blood even in the 
dust. 1 know I have the body but of a weak and feeble woman; but I 
have the heart and stomach of a king—ay, and of a king of England 
too; and think foul scorn that Parma or Spain, or any prince of Europe, 
should dare to invade the borders of my realm: to which, rather than 
dishonour shall grow by me, I myself will take up arms; I myself will 
be your general, judge, and recorder of every one of your virtues in 
the field. I know already for your forwardness you have deserved 
crowns ; and we do assure you, on the word of a prince, they shall be 
duly paid you. In the meantime, my lieutenant-general shall be in 
my stead, than whom never prince commanded more noble or worthy 
subject; not doubting, but by your obedience to my general, by 
your concord in the camp, and by your valour in the field, we shall 
shortly have a famous victory over these enemies of my God, my 
kingdom, and my people. . 
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THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
Feliaa Hemans. 


THE stately homes of England, 
+ How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 
O’er all the pleasant land ! 
The deer across their grcen sward 
bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 
And the swan glides past them with 
the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 


The merry homes of England ! 
Around their hearths by night, 
What gladsome looks of household 

love 
Meet in the ruddy light ! 
There woman’s voice flows forth in 
song, 
_Or childhood’s tale is told ; 
Or lips move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 


The cottage homes of England ! 
By thousands on her plains 


| They are smiling o’er the silv’ry 


brook, 
And round the hamlet fanes ; 
Through glowing orchards forth 
they peep, : 
Each from its nook of leaves ; 
And fearless there the lowly sleep, 
As the bird beneath thcir eaves. 


The free fair homes of England! 
Long, long in hut axd hall 
May hearts of native proof be 
reared 
To guard each hallowed wall. 
And green for ever be the groves, 
And bright the flow’ry sod, 
Where first the child’s glad spirit 
loves 
Its country and its God. 





BARBARA’S TEMPTATION. 
Charles Lamb. 
RAVENSCROFT was a man, I have heard many old theatrical people 


say, of all men least calculated for a treasurer. 


He had no head for 


accounts, paid away at random, kept scarce any books, and summing 
up at the week’s end, if he found himself a pound or so deficient, blest 


himself that it was no worse. 


.Now Barbara’s weekly stipend was a bare half-guinea. By mistake 
he popped into her hand—a whole one. 


Barbara tripped away. 


_She was entirely unconscious at first of the mistake. Ravenscroft 


would never have discovered it. 


But when she had got down to the first of those uncouth landing- 
places, she became sensible of an unusual weight of metal pressing her 


little hand. 


\ Barbara's Temptation. ns ¢ a 


| 


mame De ao 








Now mark the dilemma. 

She was by nature a good child. From her parents and those about 
her she had imbibed no contrary influence. But. then they had taught 
her nothing. Poor men’s smoky cabins are not always porticos of 
moral philosophy. This little maid had no instinct to evil, but then she 
might be said to have no fixed principle. She had heard honesty com- 
mended, but never dreamed of its application to herself. She thought 
of it as something which concerned grown-up people—men and women. 
She had never known temptation, or thought of preparing resistance 
against it. 

Her first impulse was to go back to the old treasurer, and explain to 
him his blunder. He was already so confused with age, besides a 
natural want of punctuality, that she would have had some difficulty in 
making him understand it. She saw ¢ha/ in an instant. And then it 
was such a bit of money! and then the image of a larger allowance of 
butcher’s mgat on their table next day came across her, till her little 
eyes glistened, and her mouth moistened. But then Mr. Ravenscroft 
had always been so good-natured, had stood her friend behind the 
.scenes, and even recommended her promotion to some of her little 
parts, But, again, the old man was reputed to be worth a world of 
moncy. He was supposed to have fifty pounds a year clear of the 
theatre. And then came staring upon her the figures of her little 
stockingless and shoeless sisters. And when she looked at her own 
neat white cotton stockings, which her situation at the theatre had made 
it indispensable for her mother to provide for her, with hard straining 
and pinching from the family stock, and thought how glad she should 
be to cover their poor feet with the same—and how then they could 
accompany her to: relrcarsals, which they had hitherto been precluded 
from doing, by reason of their unfashionable attire,—in these thoughts 
she reached the second landing-place—the second, I mean, sui the 
top—for there was still another left to traverse. 

Now virtue support Barbara ! = 

And that never-failing friend did step in—for at that moment a strength 
not her own, I have heard her say, was revealed to her—a reason above 
reasoning—and without her own agency, as it seemed (for she never felt 
her feet to move) she found herself transported back to the individual 
desk she had just quitted, and her hand in the old hand of Ravenscroft, 
who in silence took back the refunded treasure, and who had been 
sitting (good man) insensible to the lapse of minutes, which to her were: 
anxious ages; and from that moment a deep peace fell upon her heart, . 
and she knew the quality of honesty. 

A year or two’s unrepining application to her profession brightened. up 
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the feet, and the prospects, of her little sisters, set the whole family upon 
-their legs again, and released her from the difficulty of discussing moral 


dogmas upon a landing-place. 


I have heard her say that it was a surprise, not much short of mortifi- 
cation to her, to see the coolness with which the old man pocketed the 
difference, which had caused her such mortal throes. 





“ THE WINDMILL. 
HH. W. Longfellow. 


BEHOLD ! a giant am I! 
Aloft here in my tower, 
With my granite jaws I devour 
The maize, and the wheat, and the 
rye, 
And grind them into flour. 


1 look down over the farms ;- 
In the fields of grain I see 
The harvest that is to be, 

And I fling to the air my arms, 
For I know it is all for me. 


I hear the sound of flails 
~Far off, from the thréshing- 
floors 
In barns, with their open doors, 
And the wind, the wind in my sails, 
Louder and louder roars. 





I stand here in my place, 
With my foot on the rock 
below, 
And whichever way it may blow 
I meet it face to face, e 
As a brave man meets his foe. 


And while we wrestle and strive, 
My master, the miller, stands 
And feeds me with his hands ; 

For he knows who makes him 

thrive, 
Who makes him lord of lands. 


On Sundays I take my rest ; 
Church-going bells begin 
Their low, melodious din; 

I cross my arms on my breast, 

And all is peace within. 

(Copyright) 


THE BATTLE OF BLENHEIM. 
Robert Southey. 


IT was a summer evening, 
- Old Kaspar’s work was done; 
' And he, 
door, | 
Was sitting in the sun. 
And by him sported on the green 
“His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


before his cottage 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something largeand round, 
That he, beside the rivulet, 
In playing there, had found, 
He came to ask what he had found, ' 
That was so large, and smooth, 
and round. 


The Battle of Blenheim. 13 


Pretec 
‘ 


_Old Kaspar *took it from the 
boy, 
Who stood expectant by ; 
And then the old man shook his 
head, 
And with a natural sigh, 
“'Tis some poor fellow’s_ skull,” 
said he, 
“\Vho fell in the great victory. 


“fF find them in the garden, for 
There’s many here about ; 
And often when I go to plough, 
The ploughshare turns them 
out ; 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“ Were slain in the great victory.” 


“Now tell us what ’twas all 
about,” 
Young Peterkin he cries ; 
And litde Wilhelmine looks up 
With wondcr-waiting eyes ; 
** Now tell us all about the war, 
And what they killed each other 
for.” 


“It was the English,” Kaspar 
cried, 
“ That put the French to rout ; 
But what they killed each other 
for, 
I could not well make out ; 
But everybody said,” quoth he, 
“ That ’twas a famous victory. 


“My father lived at Blenheim 
then, 
Yon little stream hard by ; 


They burnt his dwelling to the | 


ground, - 
And he was forced to fly ; 


So, with his wife and child, he 
_ fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“ With fire and sword the country 
round 
Was wasted far and wide ; 
And many a childing mother 
then 
And new-born infant died ; 
But things like that, you know, 
must be 
At every famous victory. 


“They say it was a- shocking 
sight 
After the field was won, 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 
But things like that, you know, 
must be 
After a famous victory. 
“Great praise the Duke of 
Marlbro’ won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 
“Why, ’twas a very w icked 
thing !” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 
“ Nay—nay, my little girl,” quoth 
he, 3 
“Tt was a famous victory : 


“And everybody praised the 
Duke, 
Who such a fight did win.” 
“But what good came of it at 
last ?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 
“ Why, that I cannot tell,” said he ; 
“ But twas a famous victory.” 
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THE GARDEN. 
Percy B. Shelley. 


A SENSITIVE plant in a garden grew, 

And the young winds fed it with silver dew, 
And it opened its fan-like leaves to the light, 
And closed them beneath the kisses of night. 


And the Spring arose on the garden fair, 
And the Spirit of Love fell everywhere ; 
And each flower and herb on Earth’s dark breast 
Rose-from the dreams of its wintry rest. 


The snowdrop, and then the violet, 

Arose from the ground with warm rain wet, 

And their breath was mix’d with fresh odour, scnt 
From the turf, like the voice and the instrumcyt. 


Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall, 
And Narcissi, the fairest among them all, 
Who gaze on their eyes in the stream’s recess, 
Till they die of their own dear loveliness ; 


And the Naiad-like lily of the vale, 

Whom youth makes so fair and passion so pale, 
That the light of its tremulous bell is seen 
Through their pavilions of tender green ; 


And the hyacinth, purple, and white, and blue, 
Which flung from its bells a swect peal anew, 
Of music so delicate, soft, and intense, 

It was felt like an odcur within the sense ; 


And the jessamine faint, and the sweet tuberose, 
The sweetest flower for scent that blows ; 

And all rare blossoms from every clime 

Grew in that garden in perfect prime. 


WE ARE SEVEN. 
William Wordsworth. 


A SIMPLE child, I met a little cottage girl, 


That lightly draws its breath, She was eight years old, she said ; 
That feels its life in every limb, Her hair was thick with many a curl 
«, What should it know of death? That clustered round her head. 


(en Weare Seven, 





: She had a rustic, woodland | air, 
_ *\ And she was wildly clad ; 
-\Her eyes were fair, and very 
fair— 
Her beauty made me glad. 
sters and brothers, little maid, 
i How many may you be?” 
* How many? seven in all,” she 
said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


“ And uae are ey I pray you 
. te 
She never ° Seven are we; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
Ard two are gonc to sea. 


* Two of us @n the churchyard lie, 
My sister and my brother ; 
And ia the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them with my 
mother.” 


“You say that two at Conway 
dwell, 
And two are gone to sea, 
Yet ye are seven !—I pray you 
tell, 
Sweet maid, how this may be.” 


' Then did the little maid reply, 
“‘ Seven boys and girls are we ; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie, 
Beneath the churchyard tree.” 


“You run abouf, my little maid, 
Your limbs they are alive ; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then are ye only five.” 


“Their graves are grecn, they 
may be seen,” 
The little maid replied, 
“Twelve steps or more from my 
‘mother’s door, : 
And' they are side by sidé. 


as My atockings ee I often knit, 


My kerchief there I hem; 
_ And there.upon the ground T sit, 
And sing a song to them. 


“ And often after sunset, sir, | 
When it is light and fair, - 
I take my little porringer, } 
And eat my supper there. 


“The first that died was sister 
Jane ; 
In bed she moaning lay, 
Till God released her of her 
pain ; 
And then she went away. 


“So in the churchyard she was 
laid ; 
And when the grass was dry, 
Together round her grave we 
_ played, 
My brother John and I. 


_* And when the ground was white 


with snow, - 
And I could run and slide, 
My brother John was forced to 


£0, 
And he lies by her side.” 


“ How many are you then,” said J, 
“If they two are in heaven?” 
Quick was the little maid’s reply, 
“© master! we are seven.” 


‘But they are dead; those two 
are dead ; 
Their spirits are in heaven !” 
Twas throwing words away ; for 
; still 
The little maid would have her 
will, 
And said, 
seven !” 


“ Nay, | we are 


i 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, « 


/ 


Lord Macaulay. ! 


THAT wonderful book, while it“obtains admiration from the aye 
fastidious critics, is loved by those who are too simple to admire ft 
Dr. Johnson, who hated, as he said, to read books through, made ‘an 
exception in favour of the Pilgrim’s Progress. That work, he said, was 
one of the two or three works which he wished longer. . . . In the wildest 
parts of Scotland the Pilgrim’s Progress is the delight of the peasanfty. 
In every nursery the Pilgrim’s Progress is a greater favourite than Jack 
the Giant-killer. Every reader knows the straight and narrow path as 
well as he knows a road in which he has gone backward and forward 
a hundred times. This is the highest miracle of genius,—that things 
which are not should be as though they were,—that the imaginations 
of one mind should become the personal recollections of another. ; And 
this miracle the tinker has wrought. There is no ascent, no detlivity, 
no resting-place, no turn-stile, with which we are not perfectl¥ acquainted. 
The wicket gate, and the desolate swamp which separates it from the 
City of Destruction,—the long line of road, as straight as a rule can make 
it,— The Interpreter’s house, and all its fair shows,—the prisoner in the 
iron cage,—the palace, at the doors of which armed men kept guard, 
. and on the battlements of which walked persons clothed all in gold,— 
the cross and the sepulchre,—the steep hill and the pleasant arbour,— 
the stately front of the House Beautiful by the wayside,—the low, green 
valley of Humiliation, rich with grass and covered with flocks,—all are 
as well known to us as the sights of our own street. Then we come to 
the narrow place where Apollyon strode right across the whole breadth 
of the way, to stop the journey of Christian, and where afterwards the 
pillar was set up to testify how bravely the pilgrim had fought the good 
fight. As we advance, the valley becomes deeper and deeper. The 
shade of the precipices on both sides falls blackcr and blacker. The 
clouds gather overhead. Doleful voices, the clanking of chains, and the 
rushing of many feet to and fro, are heard through the darkness. The 
way, hardly discernible in gloom, runs close by the mouth of the burning 
pit, which sends forth its flames, its noisome ‘smoke, and its hideous 
shapes, to terrify the adventurer. Thence he goes on, amidst the snares 
and pitfalls, with the mangled bodies.of those who have perished lying 
in the ditch by his side. At the end of the. long, dark valley he passes 
the dens in which the old giants dwelt, amidst the bones of those whom 
they had slain. 

' Then the road passes straight on through a waste moor, till at length 
the towcrs of a distant city appear before the traveller; and soon hc is 
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in the midst of the innumerable multitudes of Vanity Fair. There are 
the jugglers and the apes, the shops and the puppet-shows. There are 
Italian Row, and French Row, and Spanish Row, and British Row, with 
their crowds of buyers, sellers, and loungers, jabbering all the languages 
of the earth. 

Thence we go on by the little hill of the silver mine, and through the 
meadow of lilies, along the bank of that pleasant river which is bordered 
on both sides by fruit-trees, On the left side branches off the path lead- 
ing to the Horrible Castle, the court-yard of which is paved with the 
skulls of pilgrims ; and right onward are the sheepfolds and orchards of 
the Delectable Mountains. 

From the Delectable Mountains the way lics through the fogs and 
briers of the Enchanted Ground, with here and there a bed of soft 
cushions spread under a green arbour. And beyond is the land of 
Beulah, where the flowers, the grapes, and the songs of birds never 
‘cease, and where the sun shines night and day. Thence are plainly 
secn the gold€n pavements and streets of pearl, on the other side of 
that black and cold river over which there is no bridge. 

All the stages of the journey,—all the forms which cross or overtake 
the pilgrims,—giants, and hobgoblins, ill-favoured ones and shining ones, 
—the tall, comely, swarthy Madam Bubble, with her great purse by her 
side, and her fingers playing with the moncy,—the black man in the 
bright vesture, Mr. Worldly Wiscman and my Lord Hategood,—Mr. : 
Talkative and Mrs.. Timorous,—all are actually existing beings to us. 
We follow the travellers through their allegorical progress with intcrest 
not inferior to that with which we follow Elizabeth from Siberia to 
Moscow, or Jeanie Deans from Edinburgh to London. .... 

The style of Bunyan is delightful to every reader, and invaluable as a 
study to every person who wishes to obtain a wide command over the 
English language. There is scarcely an expression which would puzzle 
the rudest peasant. Yet no writer has said more exactly what he meant 
to say. For every purpose of the poet, the orator, and the divine, this 
homely dialect—the dialect of plain working men—was perfectly suf- 
ficient. 


THE OLD CLOCK ON THE STAIRS. 
H. W. Long cllow. 


SOMEWHAT back from the village Across its antique portico 
street [seat. Tall poplar-trees their shadows 


Stands the old-fashioned country- throw ; 
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And from its station in the hall 
An ancient timepiece says to 
all,— : 
‘‘ For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !” 


Half-way up the stairs it stands, 
And points and beckons with its 
hands 
From its case of massive oak, 
Like a monk, who, under his 
cloak, 
Crosses himself, and sighs, alas ! 
With sorrowful voice to all who 
pass,— 
“ For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !” 


By day its voice is low and light ; 
But in the silent dead of night, 
*. Distinct as a passing footstep’s fall, 
It echoes along the vacant hall, 
Along the ceiling ; along the floor, 
And seems to say, at each chamber- 
door,— 
“For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever!” 


Through days of sorrow and of 
mirth, 

Through days of death and days of 
birth, 

, Through every swift vicissitude 

-Of changeful time, unchanged it 
has stood, 

And as if, like God, it all things 

saw, 

It calmly repeats those words of 

awe,— 
“For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !” 


In that mansion used to be 
Free-hearted Hospitality ; 
His great fires up the chimney 
roared ; 
The stranger feasted at his board ; 
But, like the skeleton at the feast, 
That warning timepiece never 
ceased,— 
“ For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !” 


There groups of merry children 
played, 
There youths and maidens dream- 
ing strayed ; 
O precious hours ! O golden prime, 
And affluence of love and time! 
Even as a miser counts his gold, 
Those hours the ancient timepiece 
told,— 
“For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !” 


From that chamber, clothed in 
white, 

The bride came forth on her ded: 
ding night ; 

There, in that silent room below, 

The dead lay in his shroud of snow ; 


‘And in the hush that followed the 


prayer, 
Was heard the old clock onthe 
stair,— 
-© For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever !” 


All are scattered now and fled, 

Some are married, some are dead ; 

And when I ask, with throbs of 
pain, . 

“Ah! when- shall they all meet 
again ?” 


Marie Antoinctte, Queen of France. 19 


| eas. 
As in the days long since gone by, | And death, and time shall dis- 


The ancient timepiece makes appear,— 
reply,— For ever there, but never here ! 
“For ever—never ! The horologe of Eternity 
Never—for ever !” . | Sayeth this incessantly,— 
“ For ever—never ! 
Never here, for. ever there, Never—for ever !” 


Where all parting, pain, and care, 





MARIE ANTOINETTE, QUEEN OF FRANCE. 
Edmund Burke. 


a 


IT is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphiness, at Versailles ; and surely never lighted on this orb, 
which she hardly seemed to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her 
just above the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she 
just began to move in—glittering like the morning star full of life, and 
splendour, and joy. Oh! what a revolution ! and what a heart must I 
have to contemplate without emotion that clevation and that fall! Little 
did 1 dream, when she added titles of vencration to that enthusiastic, 
_ distant, respectful love, that she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp 
antidote against disgrace concealed in that bosom ; little did I dream 
that I should have lived to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gallant men, in a nation of men of honour and.of cavaliers. I 
thought ten thousand swords must have Icaped from their scabbards to 
avenge even a look that threatened her with insult. But the age of 
chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists, and calculators has 
succeeded ; and the glory of Europe is extinguished for ever. Never, 
never more shall we behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that 
proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination of the 
heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted 
freedom. The unbought grace of life, the chief defence of nations, the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic énterprise is gone! It is gone, 
that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour, which felt a stain 
like a wound, which inspired courage whilst it mitigated ferocity, which 
ennobled whatever it touched, and under which vice itself lost half its 
évil by losing all its grossness. 
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LUCY GRAY; OR, SOLITUDE. 
Wallan Wordsworth. 


Ort I had heatd of Lucy Gray : 
And, when I cro:sed the wild, 

I chanced to sec, at break of day, 
The solitary child. 


No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 
_She dwelt on a wide moor, 
he sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human door * 


You yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 

But the sweet face of Lucy Gray 
Will never more be seen. 


“ To-night will be a stormy night,— 
You te the town must go ; 

And take a lantern, child, to light 
Your mother through the snow.” 


“ That, father, will I gladly do ! 
’Tis scarcely afternoon-— 
The minster-clock has just struck 
two, 
' And yonder is the moon.” 


At this the father raised his hook 
And snapped a faggot band ; 
He plied his work;—and Lucy 
took 
The lantern in her hand. 


Not blither is the mountain roe: 
With many a wanton stroke 
Her feet disperse the powdery 
snow, 
That rises up like smoke. 


The storm came on before its time: 
She wandered up and down: 

And many a hill did Lucy climb, 
But never reached the town. 


The wretched parents all that night 
Went shouting far and wide ; 


But there was neither sound nor 


sight 
To serve them for a guide. 


At daybreak on a hill they stood 
That overlooked the moor ; 
And thence they saw the bridge of 
wood, 
A furlong from their door. 


And, turning homeward, now they 
cried, 
“Tn Heaven we all shall meet !” 
When in the snow the mother 
spied 
The print of Lucy’s feet. 


Then downwards from the steep 


hill’s edge 
They tracked the footmarks 
small ; 
And through the broken hawthorn 
hedge, 


And by the long stone wall : 


And then an open field they crossed: 
The marks were still the same ; 
They tracked them on, nor ever 

lost ; 
And to the bridge they came. 
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They followed frong the snowy bank | That you may see sweet Lucy Gray 


The footmarks, one by one, Upon the lonesome wild. 
Into the middle of the plank ; 
And further there were none! O’er rough and smooth she trips 
along, 
—Yet some maintain.that to this And never looks behind ; 
day : And sings a solitary song 
She is a living child ; That whistles in the wind. 
MERCY. 


William Shakspere. 


THE quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath : it is twice blessed; 
I¢ blesseth him that gives, and him that takes : 
’Tis mightiest in the mightiest ; it becomcs 
The throned monarch better than his crown : 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 
Wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 
But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself ; 
And earthly power doth then show likest God’s, 
When mercy seasons justice. Therefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this,— 
That, in the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation : we do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy. 

—The Merchant of Venice. 


ADAM’S MORNING HYMN. 
Fokn Milton. 


THESE are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ; Thyself how wondrous then . 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 


to 
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In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare , 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light— 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs, 

And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in heaven, 

On earth join all ye creatures to extol 

ITim first, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 

If better thou belong not to the dawn, 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy sphere, 
While day ariseth, that sweet hour of prime. 
‘Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb’st, 
And when high noon hast gain’d, and when thou fall’st. 
Moon, that now meet’st the orient sun, now fly’st, 
With the fix’d stars, fix’d in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 

In mystic dance not without song, resound 

His praise, who out of darkness call’d up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Perpetual circle, multiform ; and mix 

And nourish all things ; let your ceaseless change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 

From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray, 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gald, 

In honour to the world’s Great Author, rise ; 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolour’d sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers, 
Rising or falling still advance his praise. 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble as ye flow, 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise. 
Join voices, all ye living souls: Ye birds, 

That singing up to heaven-gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes his praise. 


Love. 
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Ye that in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep; 
Witness if I be silent, morn or even, 

To hill, or valley, fountain, or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord! be bounteous still, 

To give us only good ; and if the night 

Have gather’d aught of evil, or conceal’d, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark. 


—Paradise Lost. 


LOVE. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


WHILE thus he poured the length- 
ened tale, 
The Minstrel’s voice began to fail : 
Full slyly smiled the observant 
page, ‘ 
And gave the withered hand of age 
A goblet, crowned with mighty 
wine, 

The blood of Velez’ scorched vine. 

He raised the silver cup on high, 

And, while the big drop filled his 
eye, 

Prayed God to bless the Duchess 
long, 

And all who cheered a son of song. 

The attending maidens smiled to 
see 

How long, how deep, how zeal- 
ously, 

The precious juice the Minstrel 
quafied ; 

And he, emboldened by the draught, 

, Looked gaily back to them, and 
laughed. , 

The cordial nectar of, the bowl 

‘Swelled his old veins, and cheered 
his soul; 


A lighter, livelier prelude ran, 

Ere thus his tale again began. 

And said I that my limbs were old, 

And said I that my blood was cold, 

And that my kindly fire was fled, 

And my poor withered heart was 
dead, ~ 

And that I might not sing of 

love ?— 
How could I to the dearest theme, 
That ever warmed a minstrel’s 
dream, 
So foul, so false a recreant prove ! 
How could I name love’s very name, 
Nor wake my heart to notes of 
flame ! 

In peace, Love tunes the shepherd's 
reed ; 

In war, he mounts the warrior’s 
steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the 
grove, 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is 
love. 

—The Lay of the Last Minstrel. 
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THE PET LAMB. 
William Wordsworth. 


THE dew was falling fast, the stars began to blink ; 

I heard a voice : it said, ‘“‘ Drink, pretty creature, drink !” 
And, looking o’cr the hedge, before me I espied 

A snow-white mountain lamb, with a maiden at its side. 


No other sheep were near, the lamb was all alone, 

And by a slender cord was tethered to a stonc ; 

With one knee on the grass did the little maiden kneel, 
While to that mountain lamb she gave its evening meal. 


The lamb, while from her hand he thus his supper took, 

Seemed to feast with head and ears; and his tail with gleasure shook. 
“ Drink, pretty creature, drink,” she said in such a tone, 

That I almost reccived her heart into my own. 


*Twas Little Barbara Lewthwaite, a child of beauty rare ! 
I watched them with delight ; they were a lovely pair. 
Now with her empty can, the maiden turned away ; 

But ere ten yards were gone, her footsteps did she stay. 


Towards the lamb she looked ; and from that shady piace 
I, unobserved, could sce the workings of her face ; 

If Nature to her tongue could measured numbers bring, 
Thus, thought I, to her Jamb that little maid might sing— 


‘What ails thee, young one ? What? Why pull so at thy cord ? 
Is it not well with thee? Well both for bed and board? 

Thy plot of grass is soft, and green as grass can be ; 

Rest, little young one, rest ; what is’t that aileth thee ? 


* What is it thou wouldst seek? What is wanting to thy heart ? 
Thy limbs are they not strong? And beautiful thou art : 

This grass is tender grass ; these flowers they have no peers ; 
And that green corn, all day, is rustling in thy ears ! 


“If the sun be shining hot, do but stretch thy woollen chain, 
This beech is standing by, its covert thou canst gain ; 

For rain and mountain storms, the like thou need’st not fear ;— 
The rain and storm are things which scarcely can come here. 
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“Rest, little young one, rest ; thou hast forgot the day 

When my father found thee first in places far away : 

Many flocks were on the hills, but thou wert owned by none ; 
And thy mother from thy side for evermore was gone. 


“ He took thee in his arms, and in pity brought thee home: 
A blessed day for thee ! then whither wouldst thou roam? 
A faithful nurse thou hast ; the dam that did thee yean 
Upon the mountain-tops no kinder could have been. 


“Thou know’st that twice a day I have brought thee in this can 
Fresh water from the brook, as clear as ever ran ; 

And twice in the day, when the ground is wet with dew, 

I bring thee draughts of milk, warm milk it is, and new. 


‘Thy limbs will shortly be twice as stout as they are now, 
Then I'll yake thee to my cart like a pony in the plough ; 
My playmate thou shalt be ; and when the wind is cold, 
Our hearth shall be thy bed, our house shall be thy fold. 


“Tt will not, will not rest !—poor creature, can it be 

That ’tis thy mother’s heart which is working so in thee ? 
Things that I know not of belike to thee are dear, 

And dreams of things which thou canst neither see nor hear. 


** Alas, the mountain-tops that look so green and fair ! 
I’ve heard of fearful winds and darkness that come there ; 
The little brooks that seem all pastime and all play, 

When they are angry, roar like lions for their prey. 


“ Here thou necd'st not dread the raven in the sky ; 
Night and day thou art safe,— our cottage is hard by. 
Why bleat so after mc ? Why pull so at thy chain ? 
Sleep—and at break of day I will come to thee again !” 


-—As homeward through the lane I went with lazy feet, 
This song to myself did 1 oftentimes repeat ; 

And it secm’d, as I retraced the ballad line by line, 

That but half of it was hers, and one-half of it was #zz#e. 


Again, and once again did I repeat the song ; 

“ Nay,” said I, “more than half to the damse/ must belong, 

For she looked with such a look, and she spake with such a tone, 
That I almost received her heart into my own.” 
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THE DESERTED VILLAGE. — 
Okver Goldsmith. 


SwEET Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 
Where smiling spring its earliest visit paid, 
And parting summer's lingering blooms delayed ; 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease, 
Seats of my youth, when every sport could please ; 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 
Where humble happiness endeared each scene ! 
How often have I paused on every charm, 
The shelter’d cot, the cultivated farm, 
The never-failing brook, the busy mill, 
The decent church that topped the neighbouring hill, 
The hawthorn-bush with seats beneath the shade, ‘ 
For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

* ¥ # * % 
Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 
Where once the sign-post caught the passing eye, 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts inspired, 
Where grey-beard mirth and smiling toil retired, 
Where village statesmen talked with looks profound, 
And news much older than their alc went round. 
Imagination fondly stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that festive place ; 
The whitewashed wall, the nicely sanded floor, 
The varnished clock that clicked behind the door 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay, 
A. bed by night, a chest of drawers by day ; 
The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose ; 
The hearth, except when winter chilled the day, 
With aspen boughs, and flowers and fennel, gay ; 
While broken teacups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row. 
Vain transitory splendours !| could not all - 
Reprieve the tottering mansion from its fall ? 
Obscure it sinks; nor shall it more impart 
An hour’s importance to the peor man’s heart. 


Lhe Wreck of ‘the Hesperus. ay; | 
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THE WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 
H. W. Longfellow. 


IT was the schooner Hesperus, 
That sailed the wintry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his little 
- daughter, . 
To bear him company. 


Blue were her eyes as the fairy-flax, 
Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her bosom white as the haw- 
thorn buds 
That ope in the month of May. 


The skipper He stood beside the 
helm, 
His pipe was in his mouth, 
And he watched how the veering 
flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now south. 


Then up and spake an old Sailor, 
Had sailed the Spanish Main, 
“T pray thee put into yonder port, 

For I fear a hurricane. 


“ Last night the moon had a golden 
ring, 
And to-night no moon we see !” 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from 
his pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 


Colder and louder blew the wind, 
A gale from the north-east ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine, 
And the billows frothed like 
yeast. 


Down came the storm, and smote 
amain 


She shuddered and paused, like a 
frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable’s length. 


“Come hither! come hither! my 
little daughtér, 
And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest 
gale 
That ever wind did blow.” 


He wrapped her warm in his sea- 
man’s coat 
Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar, 
And bound her to the mast. 


“O father! I hear the church-bells ° 
ring, 
O say what may it be?” 
“Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bound 
coast !” 
And he steered for the open sea. 


“O father! I hear the sound of 
guns, 
O say what may it be?” 
‘Some ship in distress, that cannot 
live 
- In such an angry sea !” 


“© father ! I see a gleaming light, 
O say what may it be?” 
But the father answered never a 
word, 
A frozen corpse was he. 


Lashed to the helm, all stiff and 
stark, 
A, ai 5 bine 
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The lantern gleamed through the | She struck where the white anc 


gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 


Then the maiden clasped her hands 
and prayed 
That saved she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ who 
stilled the wave 
On the Lake of Gallilee. 


And fast through the midnight dark 
and drear, 
Through the whistling slcet and 
snow, 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel 
swept 
Tewards the reef of Norman’s 
Woe. 


And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling 
surf, 
On the rocks and the hard sea- 
sand. 


The breakers were right beneath 
her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 
And a whooping billow swept the 
crew 
Like icicles from her deck. 


fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 
But the cruel rocks, they gored her 
sides, - 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 


Her rattling shrouds, all sheathed 
in ice, 
With the masts went by the 
board ; . 
Like a vessel of glass, she stoye 
and sank, 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared ! 


At daybreak, on the bleak sea- 
beach, '. . 
A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the form of a maiden fair 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 


The salt sea was frozen on her 
breast, ) 
The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown 
sea-wecd, 
On the billows fall and rise. 


Such was the wreck of the Hes- 
perus, 
In the midnight and the snow ! 
Ah ! save us all from a death like 
this 
On the reef of Norman’s Woc ! 





QUEEN MAB. 
William Shakspere. 


O, THEN, I see, Queen Mab hath been with you. 
She is the fairies’ midwife ; and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate-stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of little atomies 
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Athwart men’s noses as they lie asleep ; 

Her waggon-spokes made of long spinners’ Icg's ; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers ; 

The traces of the smallest spider’s web ; 

The collars, of the moonshine’s watery beams : 

Her whip, of cricket’s bone ; the lash, of film ; 

Her waggoner, a smal! grey-coated gnat, 

Not half so big as a round little worm 

Prick’d from the lazy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty hazel nut, - 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies’ coachmakers. 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ brains, and then they dream of love: 

On courtiers’ knees, that dream on court’sies straight - 

On lawyers’ fingers, who straight dream on fees ; 

O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream ; 

Which oft the angry Mab with blisters plagues, 

Because their breaths with sweetmeats tainted are. 

Sometimes she gallops o’er a courtier’s nose, 

And then dreams he of smelling out a suit; 

And sometimes comes she with a tithe-pig’s tail, 

Tickling a parson’s nose as ’a lies asleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice : 

Sometimes she driveth o’er a soldier’s neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 

Of breaches, ambuscadoes, Spanish blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep ; and then anon 

Drums in his ear; at which he starts, and wakes ; 

And, being thus frighted, swears a prayer or two, 

And sleeps again. This is that very Mab 

That plats the manes of horses in the night-——~ 
* e % # + 


I talk of dreams ; 
Which are the children of an idle brain ; 
Begot of nothing but vain fantasy ; 
Which is as thin of substance as the air ; 
And more inconstant than the wind, who woos 
Even now, the frozen bosom of the north, 
And, being anger’d, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping south. 

—Romeo and Fuliet. 
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BOADICEA. 
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Welliam Cowper. 


WHEN the British warrior queen, 
Bleeding from the Roman rods, 

Sought, with an indignant mien, 
Counsel of her country’s gods ; 


Sage, beneath the spreading oak, 
Sat the Druid, hoary chief ! 

Every burning word he spoke 
Full of rage and full of grief : 


“Princess ! if our aged eyes 
Weep upon thy matchlesswrongs, 
*Tis because resentment ties 
All the terrors of our tongues. 


“Rome shall perish—vwrite that 
word 
In the blood that she has spilt ; 
Perish, hopeless and abhorred, 
Deep in ruin as in guilt. 


“ Rome, for empire far renowned, 
Tramples on a thousand states ; 
Soon her pride shall kiss the 
ground— 
Hark ! the Gaul is at hee gates ! 


.“ Other Romans shall arise, 
Heedless of a soldier’s name ; 


Sounds, not arms, shall win the 
prize ; 
Harmony the path to fame. 


“ Then the progeny that springs 
From the forest of our land, 
Armed with thunder, clad witt 
wings, 
Shall a wider world command. 


“Regions Czesar never knew, 
Thy posterity shall sway ; 
Where his cagles never flew— 

None invincible ag they.” ° 


Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire, 
Bending, as he swept the chords 

Of his sweet but awful lyre. 


She, with all a monarch’s pride, 
Felt them in her bosom glow ; 
Rushed to battle, fought, and died ; 

Dying, hurled them at the foe :— 


“ Ruffans! pitiless as proud, 
Heaven awards the vengeancc 
due ; 
Empire is on us bestowed, 
Shame and ruin wait for you.” 





THE INDIAN GIRL’S LAMENT. 
WC. Bryant. 


AN Indian girl was sitting where 
Her lover, slain in battle, slept ; 


- Her: maiden veil, her own black 


hair, . 


Came down o’er her cyes that 


wept ; 


And wildly, in her woodland tongue, 
This sad and simple lay she sung :— 


“I’ve pulled away the shrubs tha: 
grew _ [head 
Too close above thy sleeping 
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ind broke the fprest boughs that 
threw 
Their shadows o’er thy bed, 
Chat, shining from the sweet south- 
west, 
The sunbeams might rejoice thy 
rest. 


“It was a weary, weary road 
That led thee to the pleasant 
coast, 
Where thou, in his serene abode, 
Hast met thy father’s ghost ; 
eve * everlasting autumn lies 
yew woods and sunny skies. 






wit I the broidered moc’sin 
made, 
That shod thee for that distant 
land ; 
’Twas I thy bow and arrow laid 
Beside thy still, cold hand— 
Thy bow in many a battle bent, 
Thy arrows never vainly sent. 





© With wampum belts I oo thy 
breast, 
And laid the food that vinised thee 
best 
In plenty by thy side. 
And decked thee bravely, as became 
A warrior of illustrious name. 


“ Thou ’rt happy now, for thou hast 
» passed [grave, 
The long dark journey of the 
And in the land of light, at last, 
Hast joined the-good and brave— 
Amid the flushed and balmy air, 
The bravest and the loveliest there. 


“Yet oft thine own dear Indian maid, 
Even there, thy thoughts will: 
earthward stray— 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 
And weeps the hours away, 
Yet almost can her grief forget 
To think that thou dost love her yet. 


“And thou, by one of those still 
lakes, 
That in a shining cluster lie, 
On which the south wind scarcely 
breaks 
The image of the sky, 
A bower for thee and me hast made 
Beneath the many-coloured shade. 


“ And thou dost wait to watch and 
meet : 
My spirit sent to join the blest, 
And, wondering what detains my 
feet 
From the bright land of rest, - 
Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 
The rustling of my footsteps ncar.” 


THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 
Leigh Hunt. 


KING FRANCIS was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 
And one day.as. his lions fought, sat looking on the court ; 
The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in their pride, 
- And ’mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom he 


sighed : 
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And truly ‘twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show, 
Valour and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 


Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid laughing jaws ; 

They bit, they glared; Enve blows like beams, a wind went with their 
paws ; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled on one another, 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a thunderous smother ; 

The blood-stained foam above the bars came whisking through the air ; 

Said Francis then, “ Faith, gentlemen, we’re better here than there.” 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the King, a beauteous lively dame 

With smiling lips and sharp bright eyes, which always secmed the same ; 
She thought, the Count my lover is brave as brave can be ; 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his love of me ; 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is divine ; 

I'll drop my glove, to prove his love ; great glory will be mige. 


She dropped her glove, to prove his love, then looked at him and smiled ; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild : 

The leapjwas quick, return was quick, he has regained his place, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s face. 

“ By Heav’n !” said Francis, “rightly done!” and he rose from where 
he sat : 

“ No love,” quoth he, “ but sanity. sets Jove a task like that.” 





THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 


Robert Southey. 
A WELL there is in the west- | And a willow from the bank she: 
country, Droops to the water below. 
' And a clearer one never was 
secn ; A traveller came to the well of St. 
There is not a wife in the west- Keyne ; 
country | Pleasant it was to his eye, 
But has heard of the well of St. {| For from cock-crow he had been. 
Keyne. travelling, [sky. 
g ' And there was not a cleud in the 
An oak.and an Onees stand | 
beside, He drank of the water so cool and 
And behind does an ash-tree clear, 


grow, For thirsty and hot was he, 


Sephthah’s Daughter. 
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d he sat down upon the bank, 
Under the willow-tree. 


ere came a man from the neigh- 
bouring town 

At the well to fill his pail, 

n the well-side he rested it, 

And bade the stranger hail. 


ow art thou a bachelor, stranger ? 
quoth he, 
For an if thou hast a wife, 
‘he happiest draught thou hast 
drank this day 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 


dr has your good woman, if one 
you have, 
In Cornwall ever been ? 
For an if she have, I'll venture my 
life 
She has drank of the well of St. 
Keyne. 


I have left a good woman who never 
was here, 
The stranger he made reply ; 
But :that my draught should be 
,, better for that, 
I pray you answer me why. 


St. Keyne, quoth the countryman, 
many a time 
Drank of this crystal well, 
And before the angel summoned her 
She laid on the water a spell. 


If the husband of this gifted well 
Shall drink before his wife, 

A happy man thenceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life. 


But if the wife should drink of it 
first, 
Heaven help the husband shih ! 
The stranger stooped to the well of 
St. Keyne, 
And drank of the waters again. 


You drank of the well, I warrant, 
betimes ? 
He to the countryman said. 
But the countryman smiled as the 
stranger spake, 
And sheepishly shook his head. 


I hastened as soon as the wedding 
was done, 
And left my wife in the porch. 
But 7 faith she had been wiser 
than I, 
For she took a bottle to church! 


JEPHTHAH’S DAUGHTER. 


NV. P. 


Willis. 


THE mighty Jephthah led his warriors on 


Through Mizpeth’s streets. 


His helm was proudly set, 


And his stern lip curled slightly, as if praise 
Were for the hero’s scorn. His step was firm, 
But free as India’s leopard ; and his mail, 
Whose shekels none in Israel might bear, 
‘Was like a cedar’s tassel on his frame. 

His crest was Judah’s kingliest ; and the look 
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Of his dark lofty eye and pendes brow 
Might quell the lion. aks 

A moment more, . 
And he had reached his home ; when lo! there sprang 
One with a bounding footstep, and a brow 
Of light to meet him. Oh! how beautiful !— 
Her dark eye flashing like a sunlit gem— 
And her luxuriant hair !—’twas like the sweep 
Of a swift wing in visions. He stood still, 
As if the sight had withered him. She threw 
Her arms about his neck—he heeded not. 
She called him “ Father ”—but he answered not. 
She stood and gazed upon him. Was he wroth? 
There was no anger in that bloodshot eye. 
Had sickness seized him? She unclasped his helm, 
And laid her white hand gently on his brow, 
And the large veins felt stiff and hard, like cords. » 
. The touch aroused him. He raised up his hands 
And spoke the name of God, in agony. 


She knew that he was stricken, then ; and rushed 

Again into his arm ; and, with a flood 

Of tears she could not stay, she sobbed a prayer 
That he would breathe his agony in words. 

He told her, and a momentary flush 

Shot o’er her countenance ; and then the soul 
Of Jephthah’s daughter wakened ; and she stood 
Calmly and nobly up, and said, ’twas well— 

And she would die. 

The sun had well-nigh set. 

The fire was on the altar ; and the priest 

Of the high God was there. A pallid man 

Was stretching out his trembling hands to heaven, 
As if he would have prayed, but had no words— 
And she who was to die, the calmest one 

In Israel at that hour, stood up alone, 
«And waited for the sun to set. Her face 

Was pale, but very beautiful—her lip 

Had a more delicate outline, and the tint 

Was deeper ; but her countenance was like 
. The majesty of angels. 

The sun set— 

And she was dead—but not by violence. 


The Isles of Greece, ~~. -. 
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THE ISLES OF GREECE. 


Lord Byron. 


THE isles of Greece, the isles of 
Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved 
and sung. 
Where grew the arts of war and 
peace— 
Where Delos rose, and Phcebus 
sprung ! 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all, except their sun, is set. 


The Scian and the Teian muse, 
The hero’s harp, the lover’s lute, 
Have found the fame your shores 
refuse ; [mute 
Their place of birth alone is 
To sounds which echo further west 
Than your sires’ “Islands of the 
Blest.” 


The mountains lookon Marathon— 
And Marathon looks on the sea ; 
And musing there an hour alone, 
I dream’d that Greece might 
still be free ; 


For standing on the Persians’ 
; grave, 
I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sate on the rocky brow 
Which looks o’er sea-born Sala- 
mis ; 
And ships by thousands lay below ; 
And men in nations :—all were 
his ! 
He counted them at break of 
day— 
But when the sun set, where were 
they? 


And where are they, and where art 
thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless 
shore 
The heroic lay is tuneless now— 
The heroic bosom beats no 
more ! 
And must thy lyre, so long divine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 





THE SAME CONTINUED. 
‘Tis something, in the dearth of | Must we but weep o’er days more 


fame, 
Though linked among a fettered 
race, 
To feel at least a patriot’s shame, 
Even as I ‘sing, suffuse my 
face ; ; 
‘For what is left the poet here? 


For Greeks a blush—for Greece a 


tear, - 


blest ? 
Must we but blush ?>—Our fathers 
bled ! 
Earth ! render back from out thy 
breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead ! 
Of the three hundred grant but 
three, 
To make a new Thermopylz ! 
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What, silent still ? and silent all ? 
Ah! no;—the voices of the 
dead 
‘Sound like a distant torrent’s fall, 
And answer, “Let one living 
head, 
But one arise—we come, we 
come !” 
Tis but the living who are dumb. 


Jn vain—in vain: 
chords ; 
Fill high the cup with Samian 
wine ! 


strike other 





Leave battles to the Turkish hordes, 

And shed the blood of Scio’s vine! 
Hark ! rising to the ignoble call— 
How answers each bold bacchanal ! 





You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet, 
Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx 
gone? 
Of two such lessons, why forget 
The nobler and the manlicr one ? 
You have the letters Cadmus 
gave— 
Think ye he meant them for a 
slave? 





THE SAME CONTINUED. 


Fill high the bowl with Samian 
wine ! 
We will not think of themes like 
these : 
It made Anacreon’s song divine : 
He served —but served Poly- 
crates— 
A tyrant ; but our masters then 
Were still, at least, our countrymen. 


The tyrant of the Chersonese 
Was freedom’s best and bravest 
friend ! 
That tyrant was Miltiades ! 
Oh! that the present hour would 
lend 
Another despot of the kind ! 
Such chains as his were sure to 


bind. 

Fill high the bowl with Samian 
wine | 

On Suli’s rock and Parga’s 
shore 


Exists the remnant of a line 
Such as the Dorir mothers hore: 


And there, perhaps, some seed is 
sown, . 
The Heracleidan blood might own. 


Trust not for freedom to the 
Franks— 
They have a king who buys and 
sells ; 
In native swords, and native ranks, 
The only hope of courage dwells ; 
But Turkish force, and Latin fraud, 
Would break your shield, however 


broad. 
Fill high the bowl with Samiar 
wine ! 
Our virgins dance beneath the 
shade— 
1 see their glorious black eyes 
shine ; " y ; 
But gazing on each glowing 
maid, 
My own the burning tear-dror 
laves, 


To think such breasts must suckle 
slaves 


Santa Filomena. 





Place me .on Sunium’s marbled 
steep— 

Where nothing, save the waves 
and I, 

May hear our mutual murmurs 
sweep ; 
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There, swan-like, let me sing and 
die: 
A land of slaves shall ne'er be 
mine— 
Dash down yon cup of Samian 
wine ! 





SANTA FILOMENA 
(MISS FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE), _ 
H, W. Longfellow. 


WHENF'ER a noble deed is 
wrought, 

Whene’er is spoken a_ noble 
thought, 


Our hearts, in glad surprise, 
To higher levels rise. 


The tidal waves of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 


Honour to those whose words or 
deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low ! 


Thus thought I, as by night I read 

Of the great army of the dead, 
The trenches cold and damp, 
The starved and frozen camp,— 


The wounded from the battle-plain, 
In dreary hospitals of pain, 

The cheerless corridors, 

The cold and stony floors. 


Lo ! in that house of misery 
A lady with a lamp I see 


Pass through the glimmering 
gloom, 
And flit from room to room. 


And slow, as in a dream of bliss, 
The speechless sufferer turns to 
kiss 
Her shadow as it falls 
Upon the darkening walls. 


As if a door in heaven should be 
Opened and then closed suddenly, 
The vision came and went, 
The light shone and was spent. 


On England’s annals, through the 
long 
Hereafter of her speech and song, 
That light its rays shall cast 
From portals of the past. 


A lady with the lamp shall stana 
In the great history of the land, 
A noble type of good, 
Heroic womanhood. 


Nor even shall be wanting here 

The palm, the lily, and the spear, 
The symbols that of yore 
Saint Filomena bore. 


a” 
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ROSABELLE. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


O# listen, listen, ladyes gay ! 
No haughty feat of arms I tell; 
Soft is the note, and sad the lay, 
That mourns the lovely Rosa- 
belle. 


“Moor, moor the barge, ye gallant 
- crew ! 
“And, gentle ladye, deign to 
stay ; 
“ Rest thee in Castle Ravensheuch, 
“ Nor tempt the stormy firth to- 
day. 


“The blackening wave is edged 
with white ; 
“ To isle and rock the sea-mews 
fly ; 
“The fishers have heard the water 
sprite, 
*“ Whose screams forebode that 
wreck is nigh.” 


“Tis not because Lord Lindesay’s 


heir 
“To-night at Rosslin leads the 

ball ;: 
“But that my ladye mother 

there 


“ Sits lonely in her castle-hall. 


“’Tis not because the ring they 
ride, 
“And Lindesay at the ring 
rides well ; 
“But that my sire the wine will 
chide, 
“Tf ‘tis not filled by Rosabelle.” 


O’er Rosslin all that dreary night, 
A wondrous blaze was seen to 


gleam : 
’Twas broader than the watch-fire 
light, 
And redder than the bright moon- 
beam. 
Seemed all on fire that chapel 
proud, 
Where Rosslin’s chiefs un- 


coffined lie ; 
Each baron, for a sable shi oud, 
Sheathed in his iron panoply. 


Blazed battlement and pinnet high, 
Blazed every rose-carved but- 
tress fair— 
So still they blaze, when fate is 
nigh 
The lordly line of high St. Clair. 


There are twenty’ of Rosslin’s 


barons bold 
Lie buried within that proud 
chappelle ; 
Each one the holy vault doth 
hold— 
But the sea holds lovely Rosa- 
belle ! 
And ‘each St. Clair was buried 
there, 
With candle, with mee and with 
knell ; 


But the sea waves rung, and the 
wild winds sung, 
The dirge of lovely Rosabelle. 
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THE POWER OF MUSIC. 
William Shakspere. 


How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this bank ! 
Here will we sit, and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears ; sdft stillness, and the night, 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 
Sit, Jessica : look, how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold ; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still choiring to the young-eyed cherubims : 
Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But, whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

a # * a % * 
We are never merry when we hear sweet music. 
The reason is, our spirits are attentive : 
For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing, and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood ; 
If they but hear perchance a trumpct-sound, 
Or any air of music touch their cars, 
You shall perceive them make a mutual stand, 
Their savage eyes turned to a modest gaze, 
By the sweet power of music : ‘Therefore, the poet 
Did feign that Orpheus drew trees, stones, and floods ; 
Since naught so stockish, hard, and full of rage, ; 
But music for the time doth change his nature + 
The man that hath ao music in himself, 
Nor is not moved with concord of sweet sounds, 
Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils ; 
The motions of his spirit are dull.as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus : 
Let no such man be trusted. ° 

' The Merchant of Venice. 
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THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIM FATHERS. 
| Felicia Hemans. 


THE breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound 
coast, 
And the woods, against a stormy 
sky, 
Their giant branches tost : 


And the heavy night hung dark 
The hills and water o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored their 
bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


Not as the conqueror comes, 
They, the true-hearted, came ; 
Not with the roll of the stirring 

drums, 
And the trumpet that sings of 
fame ; 


Not as the flying come, 
In silence and in fear,— 
They shook the depths of the 
desert’s gloom, 
With their hymns of lofty cheer. 


Amidst'the storm they sang, 
And the stars heard and the sea ! 
And the sounding aisles of the dim 
woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 


The ocean-eagle soared 
From his nest by the white wave’s 
foam, : 
And the rocking pines of the forest 
roared— 
This was their welcome home ! 


There were men with hoary hair 
Amidst that pilgrim-band— 
Why had they come to wither 
there, 
Away from their childhood’s 
land? 


There was woman’s fearless eye, 
Lit by her deep love’s truth ; 
There was manhood’s brow serenely 
high, 
And the fiery heat of youth. 


What sought they thus afar ? 
Bright jewels of the mine? 
The wealth of seas, the spoils of 
war ?— 
They sought a faith’s pure 
shrine ! 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod ! 
They have left unstained what 
there they found— 
Freedom to worship God ! 





SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT. 
William Wordsworth. 


' \ SHE was a phantom of delight, 


Her eyes as stars of twilight fair, 


When first she gleamed — my |, Like Twilight’s too her dusky hair ; 


‘sight ; 
JA lovely apparition, sent 


: - To be.a moment’s ornament. 


But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time, and the cheerful 
Dawn, 


Childe Harold's 


farewell, - oo 4! 





A dancing shape, an image gay 
To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 


I saw her upon nearer view 

A spirit, yet a woman too ! 

Her household motions light and 
free, - 

And steps of virgin liberty , 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food : 

F or transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, 
_ and smiles. 


And now I see with eye serene) 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
being breathing thoughtful 


breath, 
| A traveller between life and 
death. | 
The reason firm, the temperate 
will, 


Endurance, foresight, strength and 
skill, 

A perfect woman, nobly planned, 

To warn, to comfort, and com- 
mand, 

And yet a spirit still and bright, 

With something of angelic light. 





CHILDE HAROLD’S FAREWELL. 
Lora Byron. 


ADIEU, adieu ! my native shore .. 
Fades o’er the waters blue ; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers 
roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew.. 
Yon sun that sets upon the sea . 
We follow in his flight: + 
_ Farewell awhile to him and thee,- 
My native Land—Good Night. « 


A few short hours and he will rise ‘ 


To give the morrow birth ; 


And I shall hail the main and skies,.. 


“But not my mother earth.» - 
Deserted is my own good hall, °: 
Its hearth is desolate; -- 
Wild weeds are gathering on the 
wall; «: 
My dog howls at the gate. 


“Come hither, hither, my little 
page : 
Why dost thou weep and wail? 


| Or dost thou dread the fliloies: 
rage, 
Or tremble at the gale? ," 
But dash the tear-drop from thine & 
eye ; 
Our ship is swift and strong :. 
Our fleetest falcon scarce can . 


More merrily along.”—, . 


“ Let winds be shrill, let. waves roll 
high . 
I fear not wave nor wind . 
Yet marvel not, Sir Childe, that I 
Am sorrowful in mind ; 
For I have from my father gone, ™. 
A mother whom I love, 
And have no friend, save these 
alone, 
But thee—and ghe above. 


“ My father pblessed‘me fervently, 
Yet did not much complain ; 
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But sorely will my mother sigh 
Till I come back again.”—- 

“ Enough, enough, my little lad ! 
Such tears become thine eye ; 

If I thy guileless bosom had, 
Mine own would not be dry. 


* *£ &  * 
For pleasures past I do - not 
grieve, 
Nor perils gathering near ; 


. My greatest grief is that I leave 


No thing that claims a tear. 


- 


| | 5 
*“ Come hither, hither, my staunch | And now I’m in the world alone, 


yeoman, 
Why dost thou look so pale? 
Or dost thou dread a French foe- 
man? 
Or shiver at the gala?”— 
“ Deem’st thou I tremble for my 
life ? 
Sir Childe, I’m not so weak ; 
But thinking on an absent wife 
Will blanch a faithful cheek. 


“ My spouse and boys dwell near 
thy hall, 
Along the bordering lake, 
And when they on their father 
call, 
What answer shall she make ? »— 
“Enough, enough, my’ yeoman 
= good, 
Thy: grief let none gainsay ; 
But I, who am of lighter mood, 
Will laugh to flee away.” 


Upon the wide, wide sca : 
But why should I for others 
groan, 
When none will sigh for me? 
Perchance my dog will whine in 
vain, 
Till fed by stranger hands ; 
But long ere I come back, again 
He’d tear me where he stands. 


With thee, my bark, I'll swiftly 


go 
Athwart the foaming brine ; 
Nor care what land thou bear’st 
me to, 
So not again to mine. 
Welcome, welcome, ye dark-blue 
waves ! 
And when you fail my sight, 
Welcome ye deserts and ye 
caves ! 
My native Land—Good Night ° 





THE BELLS. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 


HEAR the sledges with the bells— 
"Silver! bells— co 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells 
How ‘they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
In the icy air of night! 
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While the stars that oversprinkle 

' All the heavens, seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight ; 

Keeping time, time, time, 

In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the tintinabulation that so musically swells 

From the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 

From the jingling and the tinkling of the bells. 


Hear thé mellow wedding bells, 
Gadlden bells ! 
What a world of happiness their harmony foretells ! 
Through the balmy air of night 
How they ring out their delight ; 
From the molten-golden notes, 
And all in tune, 
What a liquid ditty floats 
To the turtle-dove that listens, while she gloats 
On the moon ! 
Oh, from out the sounding cells, 
What a gush of euphony voluminously wells ! 
How it swells ! 
How it dwells 
On the future ! how it tells 
Of the rapture that impels 
To the swinging and the ringing 
~ Of the bells, bells, bells, 
Of the bells, beHs, bells, bells, 
Bellis, bells, bells— . 
To the rhyming and the chiming of the bells ! 


Hear the loud alarum bells— 
Brazen bells ! ; 
What a tale of terror, now, their turbulency tells ! 
In the startled ear of night | 
Haw they scream out their ‘alright ! 1. 
Too much horrified to speak, 
They can only shriek, shriek 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy of the fire, 
In a mad expostulation with the deaf and frantic fire ! 
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Leaping higher, higher, higher, 
With a desperate desire, 
And a resolute endeavour, 
Now—now to sit or never 
By the side of the pale-faced moon. 
Oh, the bells, bells, bells ! 
What a tale their terror tells 
Of despair ! 
How they clang, and crash, and roar ! 
What a horror they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air ! 
_ Yet the ear it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the danger ebbs and flows ; 
Yct the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
How the danger sinks and swells, 
By the sinking or the swelling in the anger of the bells, 
Of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells, 
Bells, bells, bells— 
In the clamour and the clangour of the bells! 


Hear the tolling of the bells— 
Iron bells ! 
pat a world of solemn thought their monody compels ! 
In the silence of the night 
How we shiver with affright 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From the rust within their throats 
Is a groan, 
And the people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple 
All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone— 
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They are neither man nor woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
| They are Ghouls : 
And their king it is who tolls ; 
And he rolls, rolls, rolls, rolls, 
A pzxan from the bells ! 
And his merry bosom swells 
With the pzean of the bells ! 
And he dances and he yells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the pxan of the bells— 
OF the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
In a sort of Runic rhyme, 
To the throbbing of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, 
To the sobbing of the bells ; 
Keeping time, time, time, 
As he knells, knells, knells, 
In a happy Runic rhyme, 
To the tolling of the bells— 
Of the bells, bells, bells, bells— 
Bells, bells, bells, 
To the moaning and the groaning of the bells. 


GLENARA. 
Thomas Campbell. 


O HEARD ye yon pibroch sound sad in the gale, 
Where a band cometh slowly with weeping and wail ? 
*Tis the chief of Glenara laments for his dear ; 

And her sire, and the people, are called to her bier. 


Glenara came first with the mourners and shroud ; 

Her kinsmen they followed, but mourned not aloud : 
Their plaids all their bosoms were folded around ; 

They marched all in silence,—they looked on the ground. 


Ir silence they reached over mountain and moor, 
To a heath, where the oak-tree grew lonely and hoar.: 
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** Now here let us place-the grey stone of her cairn : 
Why speak ye no word ?”—said Glenara the stern. 


* And tell me, I charge you! ye clan of my spouse, 
Why fold ye your mantles, why cloud ye your brows ?” 
So spake the rude chieftain :—no answer is made, 

But each mantle unfolding, a dagger displayed. 


“TI dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her shroud,” 

Cried a voice from the kinsmen, all wrathful and loud ; 
* And empty that shroud and that coffin did seem : 
Glenara ! Glenara ! now read me my dream !” 


O! pale grew the check of that chieftain, I ween, 
When the shroud was unclosed, and no lady was seen ; 
When a voice from the kinsmen spoke louder in scorn, 
*T was the youth who had loved the fair Ellen of Lorn: 
“ J] dreamt of my lady, I dreamt of her grief, . 

I dreamt that her lord was a barbarous chief : 

On a rock of the ocean fair Ellen did seem : 

Glenara ! Glenara! now read me my dream !” 


In dust, low the traitor has knelt to the ground, 
And the desert revealed where his lady was found ; 
From a rock of the ocean that beauty is borne— 
Now joy to the house of fair Ellen of Lorn ! 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 
Felicia Hemans. 


““WHy wouldst thou Icave me, oh ! gentle child ? 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 

A straw-roofed cabin with lowly wall— 

Mince is a fair and pillared hall, 

Where many an image of marble gleams, 

And the sunshine of picture for ever streams.” 


“Oh! green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the long bright hours of the summer-day, 
They find the red cup-moss where they climb, 
And they chase the bee o’er the scented thyme ; 
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And the rocks where the heath-flower blooms they know- 
, Lady, kind lady ! oh! let me go.” 


“ Content thee, boy ! in my bower to dwell, 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest well ; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 

Harps which the wandering breezes tune ; 

And the silvery wood-note of many a bird, 
Whose voice was ne’er in thy mountains heard.” 


“My mother sings, at the twilight’s fall, 

A song of the hills far more sweet than all ; 
She sings it under our own green tree, 

To the babe half slumbering on her knee ; 
I dreamt last night of that music low— 
Lady, kind lady ! oh! let me go.” 


“Thy mother is gone from her cares to rest, 

She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast ; 
Thou wouldst meet her footstep, my boy, no more, 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door.— 

Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh, 

And we'll pluck the grapes of the richest dye.” 


‘Is my mother gone from her home away? 

—But I know that my brothers are there at play. 

I know they are gathering the foxglove’s bell, 

Or the long fern-leaves by the sparkling well, 

Or they launch their boats where the bright streams flow- 
Lady, kind lady ! oh! let me go.” 


“ Fair child ! thy brothers are wanderers now, . 
They sport no more on the mountain’s brow, 

They have left the fern by the spring’s green side, 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tried.— 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 

For thy cabin-home is a lonely spot.” 


“ Are they gone, all gone from the sunny hill ?~ 
But the bird and the blue-fly rove o’er it still, 
And the red-deer bound in their gladness free, 
And the turf is bent by the singing-bee, 

And the waters leap and the fresh winds blow-= 
Lady, kind lady ! oh! let me go.’ 
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THE FAKENHAM GHOST. 
Robert Bloomfield. 


THE lawns were dry in Euston 
park 
; (Here truth inspires my tale), 
The lonely footpath, still and dark, 
Led over hill and dale. © 


Benighted was an ancient dame, 
And fearful haste she made 
To gain the vale of Fakenham, 

And hail its willow shade. 


Her footsteps knew no idle stops, 
But followed faster still : 

And echoed to the darksome copse, 
That whispered on the hill : 


, Whereclamorousrooks, yet scarcely 
hushed, 
Bespoke a peopled shade ; 
And many a wing the foliage 
brushed, 
And hovering circuits made. 


The dappled herd of grazing deer, 
That sought the shades by day, 
Now started from her path with 

fear, 
And gave the stranger way. 


Darker it grew, and darker fears 
Came o’er her troubled mind : 
When now, a short quick step she 

hears 
Come patting close behind. 


She turned--it stopped—naught 
could she see 
_ Upon the gloomy plain ! 
But, as she strove the Sprite to flee, 
She heard the same again. 


Now terror seized her quaking 
frame: 
For, where the path was bare, 
The trotting ghost kept on tle 
same ! 
She muttered many a prayer. 


Yet once again, amidst her fright, 
She tried what sight could do ; 
When, through the cheating gloom 

of night, 
A monster stood in view. 


Regardless of whate’er she felt, 
It followed down the plain ! 
She owned her sins, and down she 
knelt, 
And said her prayers again. 


Then on she sped, and hope grew 
strong, 
The white park-gate in view : 
Which pushing hard, so long it 
swung 
That Ghost and all passed 
' through. 


Loud fell the gate against the 
ost ! 
Her heart-strings like to crack : 


For much she feared the grizzly 


Ghost . 
Would leap upon her back. 


Still on, pat, pat, the Goblin went, 
As it had done before— 

Her strength and resolution spent, 
She fainted at the door. 


A Wife's Duty. 
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Out came her husband, much sur- 
prised ; 
Out came her daughter dear : 
Good-natured souls ! all unadviscd 
Of what they had to fear. 


The candle’s gleam pierced through 
the night, 
Some short space o’er the green : 
And there the little trotting Sprite 
Distinctly might be seen. 


An ass’s foal had lost its dam 
Within the spacious park ; 
And, simple as the playful lamb, 

Had followed in the dark. 


No Goblifi he ; no imp of sin; 
No crimes had he e’er known : 

They took the shaggy stranger in, 
And reared him as their own. 


His little 
round 
Upon the cottage floor ; 
The matron learned to love the 
sound 
That frightened her before. 


hoofs would rattle 


A favourite the Ghost became, 
And ’twas his fate to thrive ; 
And long he lived, and spread his 
fame, 
And kept the joke alive. 


For many a laugh went through 
the vale, 
And some conviction too: 
Each thought some other Goblin 
tale 
Perhaps was just as true. 


A WIFE’S DUTY. 
William S hakspere. 


FI, fie! unknit that threatening unkind brow ; 
And dart not scornful glances from those eyes, 
To wound thy lord, thy king, thy governor : 

It blots thy beauty, as frost bites the meads: 
Confounds thy fame, as whirlwinds shake fair buds ; 
And in no sense is meet, or amiable. 

A woman moved is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeming, thick, bereft of beauty ; 
And, while it is so, none so dry or thirsty 

Will deign to sip or touch one drop of it. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance ; commits his body 

To painful labour, both by sea and land ; 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and saic ; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 
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But love, fair looks, and true obedience :— 

Too little payment for so great a debt. 

Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 

Even such a woman oweth to her husband : 
And, when she’s froward, peevish, sullen, sour, 
And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she but a foul contending rebel, ” 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord !— 

I am ashamed that women are so simple 

To offer war where they should kneel for peace ; 
Or seek for rule, supremacy, and sway, 

When they are bound to serve, love, and obey. 
Why are our bodies soft, and weak, and smooth, 
Unapt to toil and trouble in the world, 

But that our soft conditions and our hearts 
Should well agrec with our external parts? 


-~-The Taming of the Shrew. 


THE BENDED BOW. 
Felicia Hemans. 


{It is supposed that war was anciently proclaimed in Britain ly sending messengers in different 
directions through the land, each hearing a Jended bow; and that peace was in like manner 
announced by a bow unstrung, and therefore straight.—See Lic Cambrian Alntiquilus.] 


THERE was heard the sound of a coming foe, 
There was sent through Britain a Bended Bow, 
And a voice was poured on the free winds far, 
As the land rose up at the sign of war. 


“card ye not the battle-horn >— 
Reaper ! leave thy golden corn ! 

Leave it for the birds of heaven, 
Swords must flash, and spears be riven ! 
Leave it for the winds to shed— 

Arm ! ere Britain’s turf grow red !” 


And the reaper armed, like a freeman’s son, 
And the Bended Bow and the voice passed on. 


“Hunter ! leave the mountain-chase ! 
Take the falchion from its place ! 

Let the wolf go free to-day, 

Leave him for a nobler prey ! 


Evening in Paradise. - 
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Let the deer ungalled sweep by,— 
_ Arm thee ! Britain’s foes are nigh'!” 


And the hunter armed ere the chase was done, — 


And the Bended Bow and the voice passed on. 


“ Chieftain ! quit the joyous feast ! 
Stay not till the song hath ceased : 
Though the mead be foaming bright, 
Though the fires give ruddy light, 
Leave the hearth, and leave the hall— 
Arm thee! Britain’s foes must fall.” 


And the chieftain armed, and the horn was blown, 
And the Bended Bow and the voice passed on. 


“Prince ! thy father’s deeds are told, 

In the bower and in the hold ! : 
Where the goatherd’s lay is sung, 

Where the minstrel’s harp is strung !— 
Foes are on thy native sea— 

Give our bards a tale of thee !” - 


And the prince came armed, like a leader’s son, 
And the Bended Bow and the voice passed on. 


“ Mother ! stay thou not thy boy ! 
He must learn the battle’s joy. 
Sister ! bring the sword and spear, 
Give thy brother words of cheer ! 
Maiden ! bid thy lover part, 
Britain calls the strong in heart !” 


And the Bended Bow and‘the voice passed on, 
And the bards made song for a battle won. 


EVENING IN PARADISE. 
Fohn Milton. 


Now came still evening on, and twilight grey 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 
Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird, 
They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
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Were slunk ; all but the wakeful nightingale; ©» 
She all night long her amorous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased : now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus that led 

The starry host, rode brightest ; till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 

Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw : 

When Adam thus to Eve: “ Fair consort ! the hour 
Of night, and all things now retired to rest 
Mind us of like repose ; since God hath set 
Labour and rest, as day and night, to men 
Successive : and the timely dew of sleep, 

Now falling with soft sltumbrous weight inclines 
Our eyelids. Other creatures all day long 

Rove idle, unemployed, and less need rest ; 
Man hath his daily work of body or mind 
Appointed, which declares his dignity, 

And the regard of Heaven on all his ways ; 
While other animals unactive range, 

{and of their doings God takes no account. 
To-morrow, cre fresh morning streak the east 
With first approach of light, we must be risen, 
And at our pleasant labour, to reform 
Yon flowery arbours, yonder allcys green, 

Our walk at noon, with branches overgrown, 

That mock our scant manuring, and require 

More hands than ours to lop their wanton growth : 
Those blossoms also, and those dropping gums, 
That lie bestrown, unsightly and unsmooth, 

Ask riddance, if we mean to tread with ease ; 
Meanwhile, as nature wills, night bids us rest.” 


THE SAME CONTINUED. 


To whom thus Eve, with perfect beauty adorned : 
“ My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st 
Unargued I obey ; so God ordains. 
God is thy law, thou mine : to‘-know no more 
Is woman’s happiest knowledge and her praise. 
With thee conversing, I forget all time ; 
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All’ seasons and their change—all please alike. 
Sweet is the breath of morn, her rising sweet, 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun, 
When on this delightful land he spreads 

His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew ; fragrant the fertile earth 
After soft showers ; and sweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night, 
With this her solemn bird, and this fair moon, 
And these the gems of heaven, her starry train : 
But neither breath of morn, when she ascends 
With charm of earliest birds ; nor rising sun 

On this delightful land ; nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew ; nor fragrance after showers ; 
Nor grateful evening mild ; nor silent night, 
With this her solemn bird ; nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet.” 


FAIR 


— Paradise Lost. 


INES. 


Thomas Hood. 


O SAw you not fair Ines? 
She’s gone into the West, 
To dazzle when the sun is down 
And rob the world of rest. 
She took our daylight with her, 
The smiles that we love best, 
With morning blushes on her 
cheek, 
And pearls upon her breast. 


Oh, turn again, fair Ines ! 


Before the fall of night, 
For fear the moon should shine 
alone, 


And stars unrivalled bright. 

And blessed will the lover be, 
That walks beneath their light, 
And breathes the love against thy 

' Cheek, ; : 
I dare not even write ! 


Would I had been, fair Ines, 
That gallant cavalier, 

Who rode so gaily by thy side __ 
And whispered thee so near !— 
Were there no loving dames at 

home, 
Or no true lovers here, [win 
That he should cross the seas to 
The dearest of the dear? 


I saw thee, lovely Ines, 
Descend along the shore, ~ 
With a band of noble gentlemen, 
And banners waved before, 
And gentle youths and maiders 
- gay— . 
And snowy plumes they wore ; 
It would have been a beautecus 


ream, 
—If it had been no more ! — 
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Alas, alas, fair Ines ! Farewell, farewell, fair Ines, 
She went away with song, That vessel never bore 
With music waiting on her steps, So fair a lady on its decks, 
And shoutings of the throng. Nor danced so light before. 
And some were sad, and felt no | Alas for pleasure on the sea, 
mirth, And sorrow on.the shore ; 
_ But only music’s wrong, _[well, | The smile that blest one lover's 
In sounds that sang, Farewell, fare- heart, 
To her you’ve loved so long. Has broken many more ! 


MARY THE MAID OF THE INN. 
Robert Southey. 


WHo is yonder poor maniac, whose wildly-fixed eyes 
Seem a heart overcharged to express? 
‘She weeps not, yet often and deeply she sighs : 
She never complains—but her silence implies 
The composure of settled distress. 


No aid, no compassion the maniac will seck ; 
Cold and hunger awake not her care ; 
Through her rags do the winds of the winter blow bleak 
On her poor withered bosom half bare; and her cheek 
Has the deathly pale hue of despair. 


Yet cheerful and happy, nor distant the day, 
Poor Mary the maniac has been. 
The traveller remembers who journeyed this way 
No damsel so lovely, no damsel so gay, 
As Mary the maid of the inn. 


Her cheerful address filled her guests with delight, 
As she welcomed them in with a smile ; 

Her heart was a stranger to childish afftight, 

And Mary would walk by the abbey at night 
When the wind whistled down the dark aisle. 


She loved ; and young Richard had settled the day, 
And she hoped to be happy for life : 

But Richard was idle and worthless, and they 

Who knew him would pity poor Mary, and sa 
That she was too good for his wife. z 
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’Twas in autumn, and stormy and dark was the night, 
And fast were the windows and door ; 

Two guests sat enjoying the fire that burnt bright, 

And smoking in silence with tranquil delight < 
They listened to hear the wind roar. 


“*Tis pleasant,” cried one, “seated by the fireside, 

. To hear the wind whistle without.” 

“A fine night for the abbey !” his comrade replied ; 

““ Methinks 1 man’s courage would now be well tried 
Who should wander the ruins about. 


“*] myself, like a schoolboy, should tremble to hear 
_ The hoarse ivy shake over my head ; 

And could fancy I saw, half persuaded by fear, 
Some ugly old abbot’s white spirit appear,— 

° For this wind might awaken the dead !” 


“I'll wager a dinner,” the other one cried, 

“That Mary would venture there now.” 
“ Then wager and lose !” with a sneer he replied ; 
“ 1'll warrant she'd fancy a ghost by her side, 

And faint if she saw a white cow.” 


“Will Mary this charge on her courage allow ?” 

His companion exclaimed with a smile ; 
“| shall win,—for I know she will venture there now, 
And earn a new bonnet by bringing a bough 

From the elder that grows in the aisle.” 


With fearless good humour did Mary comply, 
And her way to the abbey she bent ; 

The night it was dark, and the wind it was high, 

And as hollowly howling it swept through the sky, 
She shivered with cold as she went. 


O’er the path so well known still proceeded the maid, 
Where the abbey rose dim on the sight ; ' 

Through the gateway she entcred, she felt not afraid ; 

Yet the ruins were lonely and wild, and their shade 
Seemed to deepen the gloom of the night. 


All around her was silent, save when the rude blast ’ 
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Over weed-covered fragments still fearless she past, ° 
And arrived at the innermost ruin at last, 
Where the elder-tree grew in the aisle. 


Well pleased did she reach it, and quickly drew near 
And hastily gathered a bough ; 
When the'sound of a voice seemed to rise on her ear: 
She paused, and she listened, all eager to hear, 
And her heart panted fearfully now. 


The wind blew, the hoarse ivy shook over her head, 

She listened,—naught else could she hear, 
The wind ceased ; her heart sunk in her bosom with dread, 
For she heard in the ruins distinctly the tread 

Of footsteps approaching her near. 


Behind a wide column, half breathless with fear, 
She crept to conceal herself there : 

That instant the moon o’er a dark cloud shone clear, 

And she saw in the moonlight two ruffians appcar, 
And between them a corpse did they bear. 


Then Mary could feel her heart-blood curdle cold 
Again the rough wind hurricd by,— 

It blew off the hat of the one, and behold, 

Even close to the feet of poor Mary it rolled— 
She felt, and expected to die. 


“Curse the hat !” he exclaims ; “ Nay, come on here, and hide 
The dead body,” his comrade replies. 

She bebolds them in safety pass on by her side— 

She seizes the hat, fear her courage supplied, 
And fast through the abbey she flies. 


She ran with wild speed, she rushed in at the door, 
She gazed horribly eager around, — 
Then her limbs could support their faint burthen no more, 
And exhausted and breathless she sunk on the floor, 
Unable to utter a sound. 


Ere yet her pale lips could the story impart, 
For a moment the hat met her view ;— 

Her eyes from that object convulsively start, 

For—alas ! what cold horror then thrilled through her heart 
When the name of her Richard she knew ! 
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Where the old abbey stands on the common hard by, 

His gibbet is now to be seen ; ‘ 
His irons you still from the road may espy, 
The traveller beholds them, and thinks with a sigh 

Of poor Mary the maid of the inn. 


THE POET’S CALENDAR. 
HT. W.. Longfellow. 


JANUARY. 


JANUS am I; oldest of potentates ; 
Forward I look, and backward, and below 
« I count, as god of avenues and gates, 
The years that through my portals come and go. 
I block the roads, and drift the fields with snow ; 
I chase the wild-fowl from the frozen fen ; 
My frosts congeal the rivers in their flow, 
My fires light up the hearths and hearts of men. 


FEBRUARY. 


I am lustration ; and the sea is mine! 
I wash the sands and headlands with my tide ; 
My brow is crowned with branches of the pine ; 
Before my chariot-wheels the fishes glide. 
By me all things unclean are purified, 
By me the souls of men washed white again ; 
E’en the unlovely tombs of those who died 
Without a dirge, I cleanse from every stain. 


MARCH. 


‘I Martius am! Once first, and now the third ! 
To lead the Year was my appointed place ; 
A mortal dispossessed me by a word, 
And set there Janus with the double face. 
' Hence I make war on all the human race ; 
I shake the cities with my hurricanes ; 
1 flood the rivers and their banks efface, 
And drown the farms and hamlets with my rains 
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APRIL. 


I open. wide the portals of the Spring 
To welcome the procession of the flowcrs, 
With their gay banners, and the birds that sing 
Their song of songs from their aérial towers. 
I soften with my sunshine and my showers 
The heart of earth ; with thoughts of love I glide 
Into the hearts of men; and with the hours 
Upon the Bull with wreathéd horns I ride. 


MAY. 


Hark! The sea-faring wild-fowl loud proclaim 
My coming, and the swarming of the bees. 
These are my heralds, and behold ! my name 
Is written in blossoms on the hawthorn-trees. 
I tell the mariner when to sail the seas ; 
I waft o’er all the land from far away 
The breath and bloom of the Hesperides, 
My birthplace. Iam Maia. Iam May. 


JUNE. 


Mine is the Month of Roses ; yes, and mine 
The Month of Marriages! All pleasant sights 
And scents, the fragrance of the blossoming vine, 
The foliage of the valleys and the heights. 
Mine are the longest days, the loveliest nights ; 
The mower’s scythe makes music to my ear ; 
I am the mother of all dear delights ; 
I am the fairest daughter of the year. 


JULY. 


My emblem is the Lion, and I breathe 
The breath of Libyan deserts o’er the land; 
My sickle as a sabre I unshcathe, 
And bent before me the pale harvests stand. 
The lakes and rivers shrink at my command, 
And there is thirst and fever in the air ; 
The sky is changed to brass, the earth to sand ; 
I am the Emperor whose name I bear. 
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AUGUST. 


The Emperor Octavian, called the August, 
I being his favourite, bestowed his name 
Upon me, and I hold it still in trust, 
In memory of him and of his fame. 
I am the Virgin, and my vestal flame 
Burns less intensely than the Lion’s rage ; 
Sheaves are my only garlands, and I claim 
The golden Harvests as my heritage. 


SEPTEMBER. 


I bear the Scales, where hang in equipoise 
The night and day ; and when unto my lips 
I put my trumpet, with its stress and noise 
"Fly the white clouds like tattered sails of ships ; 
The tree-tops lash the air with sounding whips ; 
Southward the clamorous sea-fow! wing their flight ; 
The hedges are all red with haws and hips, 
The Hunter’s Moon reigns empress of the night. 


OCTOBER. 


My ornaments are fruits ; my garments leaves, — 
Woven like cloth of gold, and crimson dyed : 
I do not boast the harvesting of sheaves, 
O’er orchards and o’er vineyards I preside. 
Though on the frigid Scorpion I ride, 
The dreamy air is full, and overflows 
With tender memories of the summer-tide, 
And mingled voices of the doves and crows. 


NOVEMBER. 


The Centaur, Sagittarius, am I, 

Born of Ixion’s and the cloud’s embrace ; 
With sounding hoofs across the earth I fly, 

A steed Thessalian with a human face. 
Sharp winds the arrows are with which I chase 

The leaves, half dead already with affright ; 
I shroud myself in gloom ; and to the race 

Of mortals bring nor comfort nor delight. 
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DECEMBER. : 


Riding upon the Goat, with snow-white hair, 
I come, the last of all. This crown of mine 
Is of the holly ; in my hand I bear 
The thyrsus, tipped with fragrant cones of pine, 
I celebrate the birth of the Divine, 
And the return of the Saturnian reign ;— 
My songs are carols sung at every shrine, 
Proclaiming “ Peace on earth, good-will to men.” 


(Copyright) 


THE WOUNDED HUSSAR. 
Thomas Canpbell, 


ALONE to the banks of the dark-rolling Danube , 
Fair Adelaide hied when the battle was o’er ; 

O whither, she cried, hast thou wandered, my lover ; 
Or here dost thou welter, and bleed on the shore? 


What voice did I hear? *twas my Henry that sighed ! 
All mournful she hastened, nor wandered she far, © 
When bleeding, and low, on the heath she descried, 
By light of the moon, her poor Wounded Hussar ! 


From his bosom that heaved the last torrent was streaming, 
And pale was his visage deep marked with a scar ; 

And dim was his eye once expressively beaming, 

That melted in love, and that kindled in war! 


How smit was poor Adelaide’s heart at the sight ! 

How bitter she wept o’er the victim of war! 

Hast thou come, my fond love, this last sorrowful night, 
To cheer the lone heart of your Wounded Hussar ? 


Thou shalt live, she replied ; Heaven’s mercy relieving 
Each anguishing wound, shall forbid me to mourn ! 
Ah ! no, the last pang in my bosom is heaving ! 

No light of the morn shall to Henry return ! 


Thou charmer of life, ever tender and true ! 

Ye babes of my love, that await me afar ! 

His faltering tongue scarce could murmur adieu, , 
When he sunk in her arms—the poor Wounded Hussar. 
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BETH GELERT. 
| The Hon. Wim. Robert Spencer. 
THE spearman heard the bugle | His truant Gelert he espied, 


sound, 
And cheerily smiled the morn ; 
And many a brach, and many a 
hound, : 
Attend Llewellyn’s horn : 


And still he blew a louder blast, 
And gave a louder cheer : 
“Come, Gelert ! why art thou the 
last 
Llewellyn’s horn to hear ? 


47 
“Oh! where does faithful Gelert 
roam ? 
The flower of all his race! 
So true, so brave; a lamb at 
home, 
A lion in the chase !” 


In sooth, he was a peerless hound, 
The gift of royal John ; 
But now no Gelert could be 
found, 
And all the chase rode on. 


And now, as over rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings rise, 

All Showdon’s craggy chaos yells 
With many mingled cries. 


That day Llewellyn little loved 
The chase of hart or hare ; 
And small and scant the booty 
proved, 
. For Gelert was not there. 


Unpleased, Llewellyn homeward 
hied, 
When, near the portal-seat, 


Bounding his lord to greet. 


But when he gained the castle door, 
Aghast the chieftain stood ; 
The hound was smeared with 
gouts of gore, 
His lips and fangs ran blood ! 


Llewellyn gazed with wild sur- 
prise, 
Unused such looks to meet : 
His favourite checked his joyful 
uise, 
And crouched and licked his feet. 


Onward in haste Llewellyn passed— 
And on went Gelert too— 
And still, where’er his eyes were 
cast, 
Fresh blood-gouts shocked his 
view ! 


O’erturned his infant’s bed, he 
found 
The blood-stained covert rent ; 
And all around, the walls and 
ground 
With recent blood besprent. 


He called his child—no voice re- 
plied ; 
He searched—with terror wild ; 
Blood ! blood ! he found on every 
side, | 
But nowhere found the child ! 


“False hound! by thee my child’s 
devoured !” 
The frantic father cried ; 
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And, to the hilt, his vengeful 
sword 
-He plunged in Gelert’s side ! 


His suppliant, as to earth he fell, 
' No pity could impart ; 

But still his Gelert’s dying yell 
Passed heavy o’er his heart. 


Aroused by Gelert’s dying yell, 
Some slumberer wakened nigh : 
‘What words the parent’s joy can 
tell, 
To hear his infant cry ! 


Concealed beneath a mangled heap, 
His hurried search had missed, 

All glowing from his rosy sleep, 
His cherub-boy he kissed ! 


Nor scratch had he, nor harm, nor 
dread— 
But, the same couch beneath, 
Lay a great wolf, all torn and 
dead— 
Tremendous still in death ! 


Ah! what was then Llewellyn’s 
pain ! 
For now the truth was clear : 
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The gallant hound’ the wolf had 
slain, 
To save Llewellyn’s heir. 


Vain, vain was all Llewellyn’s 
woe; 
“ Best of thy kind, adieu ! 
The frantic deed which laid thce 
low, 
This heart shall ever rue ! ” 


And now a gallant tomb they 
raise, 
With costly sculpture decked ; 
And marbles storied with his 
praise, 
Poor Gelert’s bones protect. 


Here never could the spearman 
pass 
Or forester unmoved ; 
Here oft the tcar-besprinkled grass 
Llewellyn’s sorrow proved. 


And here he hung his horn and 
spear ; 
And, oft as evening fell, 
In fancy’s piercing sounds would 
hear 
Poor Gelert’s dying yell ! 





THE GRAVES .OF A HOUSEHOLD. 


THEY grew in beauty, side by side, 
They filled one home with glee— 
Their graves are severed far and 
wide, 
By mount, and stream, and sea. 


-The same fond mother bent at 
3 night a 
’ , O'er each fair sleeping brow : 


She had each folded flower in 
sight— 
Where are those dreamers now ? 


One, ’midst the forests of the 
West, 
By a dark stream is laid— 
The Indian knows his place of rest, 
Far in the cedar shade. 
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The sea, the blue lone sea, hath | She faded ’midst Italian flowers, 
one ; The last of that bright band. 


He lies where pearls lie deep— 
He was the loved of all, yet none | 40d parted thus they rest, who 


O'er his low bed may weep. played 
Beneath the same green tree 


One sleeps where southern vines | Whose voices mingled as they 


are drest, prayed 
Above the noble slain ; Around one parent knee ! 
He wrapt his colours round his i 
breast, They that with smiles lit up the 
On a blood-red field of Spain. | hall, 
: And cheered with song the 
And one—o’er fer the myrtle hearth— 
showers Alas ! for love, if ¢tou wert all, 


Its leaves, by soft winds fanned ; And nought beyond, O earth ! 





LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. 
Thomas Campbell. 


A CHIEFTAIN, to the Highlands . Out spoke the hardy Highland 
bound, : wight, 
Cries, “Boatman, do not tarry! | “T'll go, my chief—I’m ready ; 
And I'll give thee a silver pound, _| It is not for your silver bright, 
To row us o’er the ferry.” But for your winsome lady : 


! 
“ Now, who be ye would cross Loch- “ And by my word ! the bonny bird 


gyle, In danger shall not tarry ; 
This dark and stormy water ?” So, though the waves are raging 
“Oh! I’m the chief of Ulva’s Isle, white, 


And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. I'll row you o’er the ferry.” 


* And fast before her father’s men | By this the storm grew loud apace, 


Three days we've fled together ; The water-wraith was shrieking ; 
For should he find usin the glen, | And in the scowl of heaven each 
My blood would stain the heather. face 


Grew dark as they were speaking. 
“ His horsemen hard behind us ride; | : 
Should they our steps discover, | But still as wilder blew the wind, 
Then who would cheer my bonny | And as the night grew drearer, 
“ . bride, Adown the glen rode armed men ; 
When they have slain her lover?” | Their trampling sounded nearer. 
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“© haste thee, haste!” the lady For sore dismayed, through storm 


04, 
cries, 
‘Though tempests round us 
gather, , 


I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
‘But not an angry father.” 


The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her— 
When oh! too strong for human 
hand, 
The tempest gathered o’er her. 


And still they rowed, amidst the 
roar 
Of waters fast prevailing : 
Lord Ullin reached that fatal 
shore, 
His wrath was changed to wail- 
ing— 


and shade, 
His child he did discover! . 
One lovely arm she stretched for aid, 
And one was round her lover. 


“Come back! come back!” he 
cried in grief— 
“ Across this stormy water }; 
And I'll forgive your Highland 
chicf— 
daughter! — oh! 
daughter !” 


My my 


’Twas vain! the loud waves lashed 
the shore, 

Return or aid preventing :— 
The waters wild went o’er his 
child— . 

And he was left lamenting. 


A GREYPORT LEGEND. 
(1797.) 
Bret Tarte. 


THEY ran through the streets of the seaport town ; 
They peered from the decks of the ships that lay : 
The cold sea-fog that came whitening down 
Was never as cold or white as they. 
“Ho, Starbuck and Pinckney and Tenterden ! 
Run for your shallops, gather your men, 
Scatter your boats on the lower bay.” 


Good cause for fear! In the thick midday 
The hulk that lay by the rotting pier, 


Filled with the children in happy play, 


ac 


Parted its moorings, and drifted clear,— 
Drifted clear beyond reach or call, — in 
Thirteen children they were in all,— ‘ 


All adrift in the lower bay ! 
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Said.a hard-faced skipper, “ Heav’n help.us all! 
She will not float till the turning tide ! ” 
Said his wife, “ My darling will hear zy call, 
Whether in sea or heaven she bide.” 
And she lifted a quavering voice and high, 
Wild and strange as a sea-bird’s cry, 
Till they shuddered and wondered at her side. 


The fog drove down on each labouring crew, 
Veiled each from each and the sky and shore : 
There was not a sound but the breath they drew, 
And the lap of water and creek of oar; 
And they felt the breath of the downs, fresh blown 
O’er leagues of clover and cold grey stone, 
But not from the lips that had gone before. 


They come no more. But they tell the tale, 
@ hat, when fogs are thick on the harbour reef, 
The mackerel fishers shorten sail ; 
For the signal they know will bring relief : 
For the voices of children, still at play 
In a phantom hulk that drifts alway 
Through channels whose waters never fail. 


It is but a foolish shipman’s tale, 
A theme for a poet’s idle page ; 
But still, when the mists of doubt prevail, 
And we lie becalmed by the shores of Age, 
We hear from the misty troubled shore 
The voice of the children gone before, 
Drawing the soul to its anchorage. 


SATAN’S MEETING WITH URIEL IN THE SUN. 
Fohizt Milton. 


HE soon 
Saw within ken a glorious angel stand, 
The same whom John saw also in the sun: . 
His back was turned, but not his brightness hid:: 
Of beaming sunny rays a golden tiar 
‘Circled his head ; nor less his locks behind 
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Illustrious on his shoulders, fledge with wings, 
Lay waving round ; on some great charge empibyed 
He seemed, or fixed in cogitation deep. 
Glad was the Spirit impure, as now in hope 
To find who might direct his wandering fight 
To Paradise, the happy seat of man, 
His journey’s end, and our beginning woe. 
But first he casts to change his proper shape, 
Which else might work him danger or delay : 
And now a stripling cherub he appears, 
Not of the prime, yet such as in his face 
Y outh smiled celestial, and to every limb 
Suitable grace diffused, so well he feigned : 
Under a coronet his flowing hair 
In curls on either cheek played ; wings he wore 
Of many a coloured plume, sprinkled with gold ; 
His habit fit for speed succinct, and held 
Before his decent steps a silver wand. 
He drew not nigh unheard ; the angel bright, 
Ere he drew nigh, his radiant visage turned, 
Admonished by his car, and straight was known 
The archangel Uriel, one of the seven 
Who in God's presence, nearest to his throne, 
Stand ready at command, and are his eyes 
That run through all the heavens, or down to th’ earth 
Bear his swift crrands over moist and dry, 
O’er sea and land. 
—Paradise Lost, 


THE BELFRY OF BRUGES. 
H.W. Longfellow. 


In the market place of Bruges stands the belfry old and brown ; 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded, still it watches o’er the town. 


As the summer morn was breaking, on the lofty tower I stood, 
And the world threw off the darkness, like the weeds of widowhood. 


Thick with towns and hamlets studded, and with streams of vapours 


gray, 
Like a shield embossed with silver, round and vast the landscape lay. 
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At my feet the city slumbered. From its chimneys, here and there, 
Wreaths of snow-white smoke, ascending, vanished, ghost-like, into air. 


Not a sound rose from the city at that early morning hour, 
But I heard a heart of iron beating in the ancient tower. 


From their nests beneath the rafters sang the swallows wild and high ; 
And the world beneath me sleeping, seemed more distant than the sky. 


Then most musical and solemn, bringing back the olden times, 
With their strange, unearthly changes, rang the melancholy chimes, 


Like the psalms from some old cloister, when the nuns sing in the choir; 
And the great bell tolled among them, like the chanting of a friar. 


Visions of the days departed, shadowy phantoms filled my brain ; 
They who live in history only seemed to walk the earth again ! 


All the Foresters of Flanders,—mighty Baldwin Bras de Fer, 
Lyderick du Bucq and Cressy, Philip, Guy de Dampierre. 


I beheld the pageants splendid, that adorned those days of old ; 
Stately dames, like queens attended, knights who bore the Fleece of 
Gold ; 


Lombard and Venetian merchants with deep-laden argosies ; 
Ministerfrom twenty nations ; more than royal pomp and ease. 


I beheld proud Maximilian, kneeling humbly on the ground ; 
| beheld the gentle Mary, hunting with her hawk and hound. 


I beheld the Flemish weavers, with Namur and Juliers bold, 
Marching homeward from the bloody battle of the Spurs of Gold ; 


Saw the fight at Minnewater, saw the White Hoods moving west, 
Saw great Artevelde victorious scale the Golden Dragon’s nest. 


. And again the whiskered Spaniard all the land with terror smote ; 
And again the wild alarum sounded from the tocsin’s throat ; 


Till the bell of Ghent responded o’er lagoon and dyke of sand, 
“Tam Roland ! I am Roland ! there is victory in the land!” 


Then the sound of drums aroused me. The awakened city’s roar 
Chased the phantoms I had summoned back into their graves once 
more. : 


“Hours had passed away like minutes ; and before I was aware, 
Lo ! the shadow of the belfry crossed the sun-illumined square. 
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THE EVE OF WATERLOO 
Lord Byron. 


THERE was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gathered then 
Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
But hush ! hark! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell ! 


Did ye not hear it ?—No ; "twas but the wind, 
Or the car rattling o’er the stony street ; 
On with the dance ! let joy be unconfined ; 
No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feet— 
But hark !—that heavy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! it is—jt is—the cannon’s opening roar ! 


Within a windowed niche of that high hall 

Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain ; he did hear 

That sound the first amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death’s prophetic ear ; 

And when they smiled because he dcemed it near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 

Which stretched his father on a blood-stained bier, 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could quell : 
He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, fell. 


Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated : who could guess 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night so sweet such awful morn could rise!" 
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And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed, 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of ..war ; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with terror dumb, 


Or whispering, with white lips—“ The foe! They come! they 
come !” 


And wild and high the “ Cameron’s gathering ” rose, 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 

Have heard, and heard, too, have her Saxon foes :-— 
How in the noon of night that pibroch thrills - 

Savage and shrill! But with the breath which fills 
Their mountain pipe, so fill the mountainecrs 

With the fierce native daring which instils 

The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame rings in each clansman's ears ! 


And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with nature's tear-drops, as they pass, 

Grieving, if ought inanimate eer grieves, 

Over the unreturning brave, —alas ! 

Ere evening to be trodden like the grass 

Which now beneath them, but above shall grow 

In its next verdure, when this fiery mass 

Of living valour, rolling on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold and low. 


Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of strife, 

The morn the marshalling in arms,—the day 

Battle’s magnificently-stern array ! 

The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay, 

Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and pent, 

Rider and horse,—friend, foe,—in one red burial blent ! 
—Childe Harold's Pilgrimage. 
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THE NORMAN BARON. 
H. W. Longfellow. 


IN his chamber, weak and dying, 
Was the Norman baron lying ; 
Loud, without, the tempest thun- 
dered, 
And the castle turret shook. 


In this fight was Death the gainer, 
Spite of vassal and retainer, 
And the lands his sires had plun- 
dered, 
Written in the Doomsday Book. 


By his bed a monk was seated, 

Who in humble voice repeated 

Many a prayer and pater-noster 
From the missal on his knee ; 


‘And, amid the tempest pealing, 
Sounds of bells came faintly steal- 
ing, 
Bells, that, from the neighbouring 
kloster, 
Rang for the Nativity. 


In the hall, the serf and vassal 
Held, that night, their Christmas 
wassail ; 
Many a carol, old and saintly, 
Sang the minstrels and the waits. 


And so loud these Saxon gleemen 
Sang to slaves the songs of frec- 
men, 
That the storm was heard but 
faintly, 
Knocking at the castle-gates. 


Till at length the lays they 
chaunted 

“Reached the chamber _ terror- 

hannted , 


Where the monk, with accents 
holy, 
Whispered at the baron’s ear. 


Tears upon his eyelids glistened, 

As he paused a while and listened, 

And the dying baron slowly 
Turned his weary head to hear. 


“ Wassail for the kingly stranger 
Born and cradled in a manger ! 
King, like David, priest, like 
Aaron, 
Christ is born to set us free !” 


And the lightning showed the 
sainted 
Figures on the casement painted, 
And exclaimed the shuddering 
baron, 
“ Misererc, Domine !” 


In that hour of deep contrition, 
He beheld, with clearer vision, 
Through all outward show and 
fashion, 
Justice, the Avenger, rise. 


All the pomp of earth had 
vanished, 
Falsehood’ and deceit were ban- 
ished, 
Reason spake more loud than 
passion, 
And the truth wore no disguise. 


Every vassal of his banner, 
Every serf born to his manor, 
All those wronged and wretched 
creatures 
Rv his hond were fread sain 
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And, as on the sacred missal By the convent’s sculptured portal, 
He recorded their dismissal, Mingling with the common dust : . 


Death relaxed his iron features 
And the monk replied, « Amen!” | But the good deed, through the 





ages, 
Many centuries have been num- | Living in historic pages, 
bered Brighter glows and gleams im- 
Since in death the baron slum- mortal, 
bered Unconsumed by moth or rust. 
LOCHINVAR. 


Siv Walter Scott. 


OH, young Lochinvar is come out of the west ! 
Through all the wide Bordcr his steed was the best ; 
And save his good broad-sword he weapon had none, 
He rode all unarmed, and he rode all alone ! 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war, 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvar ! 


He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for stone, 
He swam the Eske river where ford there was none— 
But, ere he alighted at Netherby gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late : 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in war, 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar ! 


So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

’Mong bride’s-men, and kinsmen, and brothers, and all ! 
Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his sword— 
For the poor craven bridegroom said never a word— 
“O come ye in peace here, or come ye in war ?-— 

Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochinvar ? ” 


“1 long wooed your daughter, my suit you denied : 
Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide! 
And now I am come, with this lost love of mine 

To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine ! 
There be maidens in Scotland, more lovely by far, 
Who would gladly be bride to the young Lochinvar |” 
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The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it up, . 
He quaffed off the wine, and he threw down the cup ! 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to sigh— 
With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 

He took her soft hand, ere her mother could bar,— 

* Now tread we a measure !” said young Lochinvar. 


So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ! 

While her mother did fret, and her father did fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet and plume, 
And the bride-maidens whispered, “’Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair cousin with young Lochinvar.” 


One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear, 

When they reached the hall door, and the charger stood near, 
So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung, © 

So light to the saddle before her he sprung ! 

“ She is won ! we are gone, over bank, bush, and scaur ; 
They'll have fleet steeds that follow !” quoth young Lochinvar. 


There was mounting ’mong Grames of the Netherby clan ; 
Fosters, Fenwicks, and MuSgraves, they rode and they_-ran ; 
There was racing and chasing on Cannobie Lea, 

But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see! 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Lochinvar ! 


THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 
Letitta E. Landon. 


AND the muffled drum rolled on the air, 
Warriors with stately step were there ; 

On every arm was the black crape bound, 
Every carbine was turned to the ground : 
Solemn the sound of their measured tread, 

As silent and slow they followed the dead. 

The riderless horse was led in the rear, 

There were white plumes waving over the bier ; 
Helmet and sword were laid on the pall, 

For it was a soldier’s funeral. 
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That soldier had stood on the battle-plain, 
Where every step was over the slain : 
But the brand and the ball had passed him by, 
And he came to his native land to die. 
?Twas hard to come to that native land, 
And not clasp one familiar hand ! 
”Twas hard to be numbered amid the dead, 
Or ere he could hear his welcome said ! 
But ’twas something to see its cliffs once more, 
And to lay his bones on his own loved shore ; 
To think that the friends of his youth might weep 
O’er the green grass turf of the soldicr’s sleep. 


The bugles ceased their wailing sound 
As the coffin was lowered into the ground ; 
A volley was fired, a blessing said, 
One moment’s pause—and they left the dead !— 
I saw a poor and an aged man, 
His step was feeble, his lip was wan : 
He knelt him down on the new-raised mound. 
His face was bowed on the cold damp ground, 
He raised his head, his tears were done,— 
The father had prayed o’er his only son! 


THE BELL OF ATRI. 
FT, WV. Longfellow. 


AT Atri in Abruzzo, a small town 

Of ancient Roman date, but scant renown, 

One of those little places that have run 

Half up the hill, beneath a blazing sun, 

And then sat down to rest, as if to say, 

“I climb no farther upward, come what may,”-- 
The Re Giovanni, now unknown to fame, 

So many monarchs since have borne the name, 
Had a great bell hung in the market-place 
Beneath a roof, projecting some small space, 
By way of shelter from the sun and rain. 

Then rode he through the streets with all his train, 
And, with the blast of trumpets loud and long, . 
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Made proclamation, that whenever wrong P 
Was done to any man, he should but ring 

The great bell in the square, and he, the King, 
Would cause the Syndic to decide thereon. 

Such was the proclamation of King John. 


How swift the happy days in Atri sped, 

What wrongs were righted, need not here be said. 
Suffice it that, as all things must decay, 

The hempen rope at length was worn away, 
Unravelled at the end, and, strand by strand, 
Loosened and wasted in the ringer’s hand, 

Till one, who noted this in passing by, 

Mended the rope with braids of briony, 

So that the leaves and tendrils of the vine 

Hung like a votive garland at a shrine. 


- By chance it happened that in Atri dwelt 


A knight, with spur on heel and sword in belt, 
Who loved to hunt the wild-boar in the woods, 
Who loved his falcons with their crimson hoods, 
Who loved his hounds and horses, and all sports 
And prodigalities of camps and courts ;— 
Loved, or had loved them; for at last, grown old, 
His only passion was the love of gold. 

He sold his horses, sold his hawks and hounds, 
Rented his vineyards and his garden-grounds, 
Kept but onc steed, his favourite steed of all, 
To starve and shiver in a naked stall, 

And day by day sat brooding in his chair, 
Devising plans how best to hoard and spare. 


At length he said : “ What is the use or necd 
To keep at my own cost this lazy stecd, 
Eating his head off in my stables here, 
When rents are low and provender is dear ? 


- Let him go feed upon the public ways ; 


IT want him only for the holidays.” 

So the old steed was turned into the heat 

Of the long, lonely, silent, shadeless street ; 
And wandered in suburban lanes forlorn, 
Barked at by dogs, and torn by brier and thorn. 
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One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 

It is the custom in the summer time, 

With bolted doors and window-shutters closed, 
The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed; 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing bell ! 

The Syndic started from his deep repose, 

Turned on his couch, and listened, and then rose 
And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace 
Went panting forth into the market-place, 
Where the great bell upon its cross-beam swung 
Reiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half-articulate jargon, the old song : 

“ Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a wrong !’ 


But ere he reached the Belfry’s light arcade 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade, 
No shape of human form of woman born, 
But a poor steed, dejected and forlorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager eye 

Was tugging at the vines of briony. 

“ Domeneddio !” cried the Syndic straight, 
“This is the Knight of Atri’s steed of state! 
He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 
And pleads his cause as loudly as the best.” 


Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolled together like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 

In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 

With much gesticulation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The Knight was called and questioned ; in reply 
Did not confess the fact, did not deny ; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, 

And sect at naught the Syndic and the rest, 
Maintaining, in an angry undertone, 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 


And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 

The proclamation of the King ; then said : 

“ Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 
Rut cometh hack on foot. and begs its way ; 
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Fame is the fragrance of heroic deeds, 

Of. flowers of chivalry, and not of weeds! 

These are familiar proverbs ; but I fear 

They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 
What fair renown, what honour, what repute 
Can come to you from starving this poor brute ? 
He who serves well and speaks not, merits more, 
Than they who clamour loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Shelter in stall, and food and field beside.” 


The Knight withdrew abashed ; the people all 


‘Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 


The King heard and approved, and laughed in glee, 
And cried aloud : “ Right well it pleaseth mc ! 
Church-bells at best but ring us to the door ; 

But go not in to mass ; my bell doth more : 

It cometh into court and pleads the cause 

Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws ; 

And this shall make, in every Christian clime, 

The Bell of Atri famous for all time.” 


ELIZA. 
Evasmus Darwin. 


Now stood Eliza on the wood-crowned height, 
O’er Minden’s plains spectatress of the fight ; 
Sought with bold eye amid the bloody strife 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life ; 

From hill to hill the rushing host pursued, 

And viewed his banner, or believed she viewed. 
Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker tread, 
Fast by his hand one lisping boy she led ; 

And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 

Slept on her kerchief, cradled on her arm : 

Vhile round her brows bright beams of honour dart, 
And love’s warm eddies circle round her heart. 
——Near and more near the intrepid beauty pressed, 
Saw throurh the driving smoke his dancing crest, 
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Heard the exulting shout—“ They run !—they run !” 

“‘ He’s safe !” she cried, “he’s safe ! the battle’s won !” 
—A ball now hisses through the airy tides 

(Some Fury wings it, and some Demon guides), 

Parts the fine locks her graceful head that deck, 
Wounds her fair ear, and sinks into her neck : 

The red stream issuing from her azure veins, 

Dyes her white veil, her ivory bosom stains. 

—‘ Ah me !” she cried, and sinking on the ground, 
Kissed her dear babes, regardless of the wound : 

** Oh, cease not yet to beat, thou vital urn, . 
Wait, gushing life, oh ! wait my love’s return !” 

Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far, 
The angel Pity shuns the walks of war ;— 

“Oh spare, ye war-hounds, spare their tender age ! 

On me, on me,” she cried, “ exhaust your rage !” 

‘Phen with weak arms, her weeping babes caressed, 
And sighing, hid them in her blood-stained vest. 


From tent to tent the impatient warrior flies, 
Fear in his heart, and frenzy in his eyes: 
Eliza’s name along the camp he calls, 
Elisa echoes through the canvas walls ; 
Quick through the murmuring gloom his footsteps tread, 
O’er groaning heaps, the dying and the dead, 
Vault o’er the plain,—and in the tangled wood,— 
Lo! dead Eliza—weltering in her blood ! 
Soon hears his listening son the welcome sounds, 
With open arms and sparkling eyes he bounds, 
‘*« Speak low,” he cries, and gives his little hand, 
“* Mamma’s asleep upon the dew-cold sand ; 
Alas ! we both with cold and hunger quake— 
Why do you weep? Mamma will soon awake.” 
-—“ She'll wake no more !” the hopeless mourner cried, 
Upturned his eyes, and clasped his hands, and sighed ; 
Stretched on the ground, awhile entranced he lay, 
And pressed warm kisses on the lifeless clay ; 
And then upsprung with wild convulsive start, 
‘And all the father kindled in his heart: 
“Oh, Heaven !” he cried, “‘ my first rash vow forgive ! 
These bind to earth, for these I pray to live.” 
Round his chill babes he wrapped his crimson vest, 
And clasped them sobbing to his aching breast. 
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THE PALM-TREE. 
Felicia Hemans. 


IT waved not through an.eastern sky, 
Beside a fount of Araby ; 

It was not fanned by southern breeze 
In some green isle of Indian seas ; 
Nor did its graceful shadow sleep 
O’cr stream of Afric, lone and deep 


But fair the exiled palm-tree grew, 
Midst foliage of no kindred hue ; 
Through the laburnum’s dropping gold 
Rose the light shaft of orient mould, 
And Europe’s violets, faintly sweet, 
Purpled the moss-beds at its feet. 


Strange looked it there ! The willow streamed 
Where silvery waters near it gleamced ; 

The lime-bough Iured the honey-bee 

To murmur by the desert’s tree, 

And showers of showy roses made 

A lustre in its fan-like shade. 


There came an eve of festal hours— 

Rich music filled that garden’s bowers ; 
Lamps, that from flowering branches hung, 
On sparks of dew soft colour flung ; 

And bright forms glanced—a fairy show— 
Under the blossoms, to and fro. 


But one, a lone one, midst the throng, 
Seemed reckless all of dance and song ; 
He was a youth of dusky mien, 
Whereon the Indian sun had been, 


‘Of crested brow and long black hair— 


A stranger, like the palm-tree, there. 


And slowly, sadly, moved his plumes, 
Glittering athwart the leafy glooms. 

He passed the pale-grceen olives by, 
Nor won the chestnut-flowers his eye ; 
But when to that sole palm he came, 
Then shot a rapture through his frame ! 


The Famtne. 
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* To him, to him its rustling spoke— 
The silence of his soul it broke ! 
It whispered of his own bright isle, 
That lit the ocean with a smile ; 
Ay, to his ear that native tone 
Had something of the sca-wave’s moan ! 


His mother’s cabin-home, that lay 
Where feathery cocoas fringed the bay ; 
The dashing of his brethren’s oar— 

The conch-note heard along the shore ; 
All through his wakening bosom swept— 
He clasped his country’s tree, and wept ! 


Oh ! scorn him not! The strength whereby 
The patriot girds himself to die, 

Th’ unconquerable power which fills 

The freeman battling on his hills ; . 
These have one fountain deep and clear— 
The same whence gushed that childlike tear ! 


THE FAMINE. 
Ff, W. Longfellow, 


O THE long and dreary Winter ! 

O the cold and cruel Winter! 

Ever thicker, thicker, thicker 

Froze the ice on lake and river, 

Ever deeper, deeper, deeper 

Fell the snow o’er all the landscape, 

Fell the covering snow and drifted 

Through the forest, round the vil- 
lage. 

Hardly from his buried wigwam 
Could the hunter force a passage ; 
With his mittens and his snow- 

shoes 
Vainly walked he through the 
forest, | 
Sought for bird or beast and 
"found none, 


Saw no track of dcer or rabbit, 
In the snow beheld no footprints, 
In the ghastly, gleaming forest 
Fell, and could not rise from 
weakness, 
Perished there from cold and 
hunger. 
O the famine and the fever ! 
O the wasting of the famine ! 
O the blasting of the fever ! 
O the wailing of the children ! 
O the anguish of the women ! 
All the earth was sick and 
famished, 
Hungry was the air around them, 
Hungry was the sky above them, 
And the hungry stars in heaven - 
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Like the eyes of wolves glared at 
them ! 
Into Hiawatha’s wigwam 
Came two other guests, as silent 
As the ghosts were, and as gloomy, 
Waited not to be invited, 
Did not parley at the doorway, 
Sat there without word of welcome 
In the seat of Laughing Water ; 
Looked with haggard eyes and 
hollow 
At the face of Laughing Water. 
And the foremost said, ‘“‘ Behold 
me ! 
I am Famine, Buckadawin !” 
And the other said, “‘ Behold me! 
I am Fever, Ahkosewin !” 
And the lovely Minnehaha 
Shuddered as they looked upon 
her, 
Shuddered at the words they 
uttered, 
Lay down on her bed in silence, 
Hid her face, but made no answer ; 
Lay there trembling, freezing, burn- 
ing 
At the looks they cast upon her, 
At the fearful words they uttered. 
Forth into the empty forest 
Rushed the maddened Hiawatha ; 
In his heart was deadly sorrow, 
In his face a stony firmness ; 
On his brow the sweat of anguish 
Started, but it froze, and fell not. 
Wrapped in furs, and armed for 
hunting, 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
With his quiver full of arrows, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Into the vast and vacant forest 
On his snow-shoes strode he for- 
.‘ ward. 


“ Gitche Manito, the Mighty !” 
Cried he with his face uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 
“Give your children food, O 
father ! 
Give us food, or we must perish ! 
Give me food for Minnehaha ! 
For my dying Minnehaha !” 
Through the far-resounding 
forest, [vacant, 
Through the forest vast and 
Rang that cry of desolation, 
But there came no other answer 
Than the ecHo of his crying, 
Than the echo of the woodlands, 
“ Minnehaha ! Minneheha!” 
All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest, 
Through the shadow of whose 
thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 
Of that ne’er forgotten Summer, 
He had brought his young wife 
homeward, 
From the land of the Dacotahs ; 
When the birds sang in the 
thickets, 
And the streamlets laughed and 
glistened, 
And the air was full of fragrance, 
And the lovely Laughing Water 
Said, with voice that did not 
tremble, 

“TI will follow you, my husband !” 
In the wigwam with Nokomis, 
With those gloomy guests that 

watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 
She was lying, the Beloved, 
She the dying Minnehaha. 
“Hark!” she said, “I hear a 
rushing, 
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Hear a roafing and a rushing, 
Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 
Calling to me from a distance !” 
“No, my child!” said old No- 


komis, 

“?Tis the night-wind in the pine- 
trees |” 

“Look!” she said, “I see my 
father 


Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam, 
In the land of the Dacotahs !” 
“No, my child!” said old No- 
komis, 
‘Tis the smoke that waves and 
begkons !” 
“Ah!” she said, “the eyes of 
Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness ; 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness ! 
Hiawatha ! Hiawatha !” 
And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amid the forest, 
Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
*‘ Hiawatha ! Hiawatha !” 
Over snow-fields waste and 
pathless, 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted, 
Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing, 
“'Wahonomin ! Wahonomin ! 
Would that I had perished for you, 
Would that I were dead as you 
are ! 
Wahonomin ! Wahonomin !” 
And he rushed into the wigwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly . 


Rocking to and fro and moaning, 
Saw his lovely Minnehaha 
Lying dead and cold before him ; 
And his bursting heart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 
That the forest moaned and shud- 
dered, 
That the very stars in heaven 
Shook and trembled with his 
anguish. 
Then he sat down, still and 
speechless, 
On the bed of Minnehaha, 
At the feet of Laughing Water, . 
At those willing feet, that never 
More would lightly run to meet 
him, . 
Never more would lightly follow. 
With both hands his face he 


covered, 

Seven long days and nights he sat 
there, 

As if in a swoon he sat there, 

Speechless, motionless, uncon- 
scious 


Of the daylight or the darkness. 
Then they buried Minnehaha ; 
In the snow a grave they made 

her, 
In the forest deep and darksome, 
Underneath the moaning hem- 
locks ; 
Clothed her in her richest gar- 
ments, 
Wrapped her 
ermine, 
Covered her 
ermine ; ; 
Thus they buried Minnehaha. 
And at night a fire was lighted, 
On her grave four times was 
kindled, 


in her robes of 


with snow, like 
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For her soul upon its journey 

To the Islands of the Blessed. 

From his doorway Hiawatha 

Saw it burning in the forest, 

Lighting up the gloomy hemlocks ; 

From his sleepless bed uprising, 

From the bed of Minnehaha, 

Stood and watched it at the door- 

_ . ‘Way, 

That it might not be extinguished, 

Might not leave her in the dark- 
ness. 

“Farewell!” said he, “ Minne- 

haha ! 


Farewell, O my Laughing Water ! 

All my heart is buried with you, 

All my thoughts go onward with 
you ! 

Come not back again to labour, 

Come not back again to suffer, 

Where the Famine and the Fever 

Wear the heart and waste the 
body. 

Soon my task will be completed, 

Soon your footsteps I shall follow 

To the Islands of the Blessed, 

To the kingdom of Ponemah ! 

To the land of the Hercafter !” 

—The Song of Hiawatha. 


GERTRUDE VON DER WART ; 
OR FIDELITY TILL DEATH. 


Felicia Hemans. 


HER hands were clasped, her dark 
eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back her hair ; 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed— 
All that she loved was there. 
The night was round her clear 
and cold, 
The holy heaven above, 
Its pale stars watching to behold 
The might of earthly love. 


“And bid me not depart,” she 
cried ; 
“My Rudolph, say not so! 
This is no time to quit thy side— 
Peace ! peace: I cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear, 
When death is on thy brow? 
The world! what means it? Mine 
is here— 
"I will not leave thee now. 


I have been with thee in thine hour 
Of glory and of bliss ; 
Doubt not its memory’s living 
powcr 
To strengthen me through this ! 
And thou, mine honoured love and 
true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on ! 
We have the blessed heaven in view 
Whose rest shall soon be won.” 


And were not these high words to 
flow 
From woman’s breaking heart ? 
Through all that night of bitterest 
woe, 
She bore her lofty part; 
But, oh! with such a glazing eye, 
With such a curdling cheek— 
Love, Love! of mortal agony 
Thou, only thou, shouldst speak ! 
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The wind rese high—but with it 
rose 
Her voice, that he might hear: 
Perchance that dark hour brought 
repose 
To happy bosoms near ; 
While she sat striving with de- 
Spair, 
Beside his tortured form, 
And pouring her deep soul in 
prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 


She wiped the death-damps from 
his brow 
With her pale hands and soft, 
Whosc toueh upon the lute-chords 
low 
Had stilled his heart so oft. 


She spread her mantle o’er his 
breast, ; 
She bathed his lips with dew, 
And on his cheek such kisses 
pressed 
As hope and joy ne’er knew. 


Oh! lovely are ye, Love and 
Faith, 
Enduring to the last ! 
She had her meed—one smile in 
death— 
And his worn spirit passed ! 
While even as oer a martyr's 
grave 
She knelt on that sad spot, 
And, weeping, blessed the God who 
gave 
Strength to forsake it not. 


GINEVRA. 


Samuel Rogers. 


IF thou shouldst ever come to Modena, 
Stop at a palace near the Reggio-gate 
Dwelt in of old by one of the Orsini. 

Its noble gardens, terrace above terrace, 
And numerous fountains, statues, cypresses, 
Will long detain thee! but, before thou go, 
Enter the house—prythee, forget it not— 
And look awhile upon a picture there. 


Tis of a lady in her earliest youth :— 

She sits inclining forward as to speak, 

Her lips half-open, and her finger up, 

As though she said, “Beware !”—her vest of gold 
Broidered with flowers, and clasped from head to foot- 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp ; 

And on her brow, fairer than alabaster, 


A coronet of pearls. 


But then her face, 


So lovcly, yet so arch, so full of mirth, 
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The overflowings of an innocent heart— - 
It haunts me still, though many a year has fled, 
Like some wild melody !—Alone it hangs — 
Over a mouldering heir-loom, its companian, 

An oaken chest, half-eaten by the worm. 


She was an only child ; from infancy. 

The joy, the pride, of an indulgent sire. 

Her mother dying of the gift she gave— 

That precious gift—what else remained to him? 
The young Ginevra was his all in life, 

Still as she grew, for ever in his sight, 

She was all gentleness, all gaicty ; 

Her pranks the favourite theme of every tongue. 
But now the day was come—the day, the hour; 
And in the lustre of her youth she gave 

Her hand, with her heart in it, to Francesco. <<", 


Great was the joy ; but at the bridal feast, 

When all sat down, the bride was wanting there— 
Nor was she to be found! Her father cried, 
“?Tis buttto make a trial of our love !”— 

And filled his glass to all ; but his hand shook, 
And soon from guest to guest the panic spread.. 
*T was but that instant she had left Francesco, 
Laughing and looking back, and flying still, 

Her ivory tooth imprinted on his finger. 

But now, alas! she was not to be found ; 

Nor from that hour could anything be guessed, 
But that she was not! Weary of his life, 
Francesco flew to Venice, and forthwith 

Flung it away in battle with the Turk. 

Orsini lived ; and long might’st thou have scen 
An old man wandcring as in quest of something, 
Something he could not find—he knew not what. 
When he was gone, the house remained awhile 
Silent and tenantless—then went to strangers. 


Full fifty years were past, and all forgot, 

When on an idle day, a day of search 

’Mid the old lumber in the gallery, 

That mouldering chest was noticed ; and twas said 
By one as young, as thoughtless, as Ginevra, 
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“ Why not remove it from its lurking place?” 

”T was done as soon as said; but on the way * 
It burst—it fell; and lo! a skeleton ; . 
And here and there a pearl, an-emerald stone, 

A golden clasp, clasping a shred of gold. 

All else had perished—save a nuptial ring, 

And a small seal, her mother’s legacy, 

Engraven with a name, the name of both— 

“ GINEVRA.”—There then had she found a grave ! 

Within that chest had she concealed herself, 

Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 

When a spring-lock, that lay in ambush there, 

Fastcned her down for ever ! 


. THE SOLDIER’S DREAM. 
Thomas Campbell. 


OUR bugles sang truce—for the night-cloud had lowered, 
And the sentinel stars set their watch in the sky ; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground overpowered, 
The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 


When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the slain, 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision I saw ; 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 


Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I had roamed on a desolate track, 
Till Autumn—and sunshine arose on the way 
To the house of my fathers, that welcomed me back. 


I flew to the pleasant fields, traversed so oft 
In life’s morning march, when my bosom was young ; 
I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
. And knew the sweet strain that the corn-reapers sung. 


Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I swore 
From my hotne and my weeping friends never to part ; 
My little ones kissed me a thousand times o’er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of heart. 
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“ Stay—stay with us !—rest ! thou art weary and wofn !” 
(And fain was their war-broken soldier to stay ;) 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of morn, _ 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away ! 


THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER’S FAVOURITE PUPIL. 
Charles Dickens. 


IT was a very small place. The men and boys were playing at 
cricket on the green; and as the other folks were looking on, they 
wandered up and down, uncertain where to seek an humble lodging. 
There was but one old man in the little garden before his cottage, and 
him they were timid of approaching, for he was. the schoolmaster, and 
had “School” written up over his window in black letters on a white 
board. He was a pale, simple-looking man, of a spare and meagre 
habit, and sat among his flowers and beehives, smoking his pipe, in the 
little porch before his door. 

** Speak to him, dear,” the old man whispercd. 

‘‘T am almost afraid to disturb him,” said the child timidly. “He 
does not seem to see us. Perhaps if we wait a little, he may look this 
way.” 

They waited, but the schoolmaster cast no look towards them, and 
still sat, thoughtful and silent, in the little porch. He had a kind face. 
In his plain old suit of black, he looked pale and meagre. They fancied, 
too, a lonely air about him and his house, but perhaps that was because 
the other people formed a merry company upon the green, and he 
seemed the only solitary man in all the place. 

They were very tired, and the child would have been bold enough to 
address even a schoolmaster, but for something in his manner which 
seemed to denote that he was uncasy or distressed. As they stood 
hesitating at a little distance, they saw that he sat for a few minutes at 
a time like one in a brown study, then laid aside his pipe and took a few 
turns in his garden, then approached the gate and looked towards the 
green, then took up his pipe again witha sigh, and sat down thoughtfully 
as before. 

As nobody else appeared.and it would soon be dark, Nell at length 
took courage, and when he had resumed his pipe and seat, ventured to 
draw near, leading her grandfather by the hand. The slight noise they 
made in raising the latch of the wicket-gate, caught his attention. He 


looked at them kindly but seemed disappointed too, and slightly shook 
his head , 
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Nell dropptd a curtsey, and told him they were poor travellers who 
‘ought a shelter for the night, which they would gladly pay for, so far as 
heir means allowed. The schoolmaster looked carnestly at her as she 
ipoke, laid aside his pipe, and rose up directly. 

“Tf you could direct us anywhere, sir,” said the child, “ we should take 
t very kindly.” 

“You have been walking a long way,” said the schoolmaster. 

“A long way, sir,” the child replied. 

“You're a young traveller, my child,” he said, laying his hand gently 
mn her head. “ Your grandchild, friend?” 

“ Ay, sir,” cried the old man, “and the stay and comfort of my 
ife.” 

‘Come in,” said the schoolmaster. 

Without further preface he conducted them into his little school- 
‘oom, which was parlour and kitchen likewise, and told them that 
hey were welcome to remain under his roof till morning. Before they 
iad done thanking him, he spread a coarse white cloth upon the table, 
with knives and platters ; and bringing out some bread and cold meat 
ind a jug of becr, besought them to eat and drink. 

The child looked round the room as she took her seat. There were 
1 couple of forms, notched and cut and inked all over; a small deal 
Jesk perched on four legs, at which no doubt the master sat; a few 
log’s-eared books upon a high sheif; and beside them a motley collec- 
‘ion of peg-tops, balls, kites, fishing-lines, marbles, half-eaten apples, 
and other confiscated property of idle urchins. Displayed on hooks 
ipon the wall in all their terrors; were the cane and ruler; and near 
-hem, on a small shelf of its own, the dunce’s cap, made of old news- 
papers and decorated with glaring wafers of the largest size. But the 
great ornaments of the walls were certain moral sentences fairly copied 
in good, round text, and well-worked sums in simple addition and 
multiplication, evidently achieved by the same hand, which were plenti- 
fully pasted all round the room: for the double purpose, as it seemed, 
of bearing testimony to the excellence of the school, and kindling a 
worthy emulation in the bosoms of the scholars. 

“Yes,” said the old schoolmaster, observing that her attention was 
caught by these latter specimens. “ That’s beautiful writing, my dear.” 

“Very, sir,” replied the child modestly ; “is it yours ?” 

“ Mine !” he returned, taking out his spectacles and putting them on, 
‘o have a better view of the triumphs so dear to his heart. “JZ couldn’t 
write like that, now-a-days. No. They’reall done by one hand ; a little 
aand it is, not so old as yours, but a very clever one.” 

As the schoolmaster said this, he saw that a small blot of ink had 
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been thrown on one of the copies, so he took a penknife from his 
pocket, and going up to the wall, carefully scraped it out. When he. 
had finished, he walked slowly backward from the writing, admiring 
it as one might contemplate a beautiful picture, but with something 
of sadness in his voice and manner which quite touched the child, 
though she was unacquainted with its cause. 

‘A little hand indeed,” said the poor schoolmaster. “Far beyond all 
his companions, in his learning and his sports too, how did he ever come 
to be so fond of me? That I should love him is no wonder, but that he 
should love me——” and there the schoolmaster stopped, and took off 
his spectacles to wipe them, as though they had grown dim. 

“I hope there is nothing the matter, sir?” said Nell anxiously. 

“Not much, my dear,” returned the schoolmaster. “I hoped to have 
seen him on the green to-night. He was always foremost among them, 
But he'll be there to-morrow.” 

“ Has he been ill ?” asked the child, with a child’s quick sympathy. 

“Not very. They said he was wandering in his head yesterday, dear 
boy, and so they said the day before. But that’s a part of that kind of 
disorder ; it’s not a bad sign—not at all a bad sign.” 

The child was silent. He walked to the door, and looked wistfully 
out. The shadows of night were gathering, and all was still. 

“If he could lean upon anybody’s arm, he would come to me, I know,” 
he said returning into the room. “ He always came into the garden to 
say good night. But perhaps his illness has only just taken a favourable 
turn, and it’s too late for him to come out, for it’s very damp and there’s 
a heavy dew. It’s much better he shouldn’t come to-night.” 

The schoolmaster lighted a candle, fastened the window-shutter, and 
closed the door. But after he had done this, and sat silent a little 
time, he took down his hat, and said he would go and satisfy himself, 
if Nell would sit up till he returned. The child readily complied, and 
he went out. She sat there half an hour or more, feeling the place very 
strange and lonely, for she had prevailed upon the old man to go to bed, 
and there was nothing to be heard but the ticking of an old clock, and 
the whistling of the wind among the trees. When he returned, he 
took his seat in the chimney corner, but remained silent for a long - 
time. At length he turned to her, and speaking very gently, hoped 
she would say a prayer that night for a sick child. 

“ My favourite scholar!” said the poor schoolmaster, smoking a pipe 
he had forgotten to light, and looking mournfully round upon the walls. 
“It is a little hand to have done all that, and waste away with sick- 
‘ness, It is a very, very little hand !” 

—The Old Curiosity Shop. 
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ELEGY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
Thomas Gray. 


THE curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds : 


Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tow’r, 

e The moping owl does to the moon complain 

Of such as, wand’ring near her secret bow’r, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering heap, 
Each in his narrow cell for ever laid, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet steep. 


The breezy call of incense-breathing morn, 

The swallow twitt’ring from the straw-built shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn, 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care : 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team a-field ! 

How bowed the woods bencath their sturdy stroke ! 


Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure : 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 
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Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If memory o’er their tombs no trophics raise, 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
Thc pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath? 
Can honour’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? 


THE SAME CONTINUED. 


Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with cclestial fire ; 
Hands, that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or wakcd to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 
' And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 


Th’ applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their Jot forbade ; nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes confined ; 
Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind ; 
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Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 


Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 


Their name, their years, spelt by th’ unlettered Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supply ; : 

And many a holy text around she strews, 
That teach the rustic moralist to die! 


For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
e This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 


On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 

Even from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


THE SAME CONTINUED. 


For thee, who, mindful of th’ unhonoured dead, 
Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 
If chance, by lonely Contemplation led, 
Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate ; 


Haply some hoary-headed swain may say, 
“Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing, with hasty steps, the dews away, 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 


“There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 
That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
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“ Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn, | 
Muttering his wayward fancies, he would rove ; 
Now drooping, woful wan, like one forlorn, 
Or crazed with care, or crossed in hopeless love. 


“ One morn I missed him on the accustomed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favourite tree ; 
Another came ; nor yet beside the rill, 
Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood, was he. 


“ The next, with dirges due in sad array, 
Slow through the church-way path we saw him borne ; 
Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.” 


THE EPITAPH. 


Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 
Fair Science frowned not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own. 


Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere, 
Heav’n did a recompense as largely send ; 
He gave to Misery all he had—a tear ; 
He gained from Heav’n (‘twas all he wished) a friend. 


No farther scek his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailtics from their dread abode ; 
(There they alike in trembling hope repase,) 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 





BARBABA FRIETCHIE. 
F G. Whittier. 


Up from the meadows rich with | Round about them _ orchards 


corn, sweep, 
Clear in the cool September morn, | Apple and  peach-tree fruited _ 
deep, 


The clustered spires of Frederick 
stand, Fair as a garden of the Lord 
‘Green-walled by the hills of Mary- | To the eyes of the famished rebel 
‘land. horde ; 


Barbara Frietchie. 
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On that pleasant morn of the early | Quick as it fell from the broken 


fall, : 
When Lee marched over the moun- 
tain-wall,— 


Over the mountains winding down, 
Horse and foot, into Frederick town. 


Forty flags with their silver stars, 
Forty flags with their crimson bars, 


Flapped in the morning wind : the 
sun 

Of noon looked down, and saw not 
one, 


Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then, 
Bowed with’ her fourscore years and 
ten ; 


Bravest of all in Frederick town, , 
She took up the flag the men hauled 
down ; 


In her attic window the staff she 
set, 

To show that onc heart was loyal 
yet. 


Up the strect came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson riding ahead. 


Under his slouched hat, left and 
right, 

He glanced : the old flag met his 
sight. 


“ Halt !”—the dust-brown ranks 
stood fast. 
“Fire ! ”—out blazed the rifle-blast. 


It shivered the window, pane and 
sash ; 

It rent the banner with seam and 
gash. 


——— ee 





staff, 
Dame Barbara snatched the silken 
scarf. 


She leaned far out on the window- 
sill, 
And shook it forth with a royal will. 


“Shoot, if you must, this old grey 
heaa, 

But spare your country’s flag !” she 
said. 


A shade of sadness, a blush of 
shame, 
Over the face of the leader came ; 


The nobler nature within him 
stirred 

To life at that woman’s deed and 
word. 


“Who touches a hair of yon grey 
head 

Dics like a dog! 
said, 


March on!” he 


All day long through Frederick 
street 
Sounded the tread of marching feet: 


All day long that free flag tost 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 


Ever its torn folds rose and fell 
On the loyal winds that loved it 
well ; 


And through the hill-gaps sunset- 
light 

Shone over it with a warm good- 
night. 
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Barbara Frietchie’s work is o’er, | | Over Barbara Frietchje’s grave, 
And ‘the Rebel rides on his raids | Flag of Freedom and Union wave ! 
a ah : Peace, and order, and beauty draw 
Honour 'to her !--and let a tear Round thy symbol of light and law ; 
Fall, for her sake, on Stonewall’s | And ever the stars above look down 
bier. On thy stars below in Frederick 
town ! 


MARIA. 
Laurence Sterne. 
FIRST PART. 


THEY were the sweetest notes I ever heard, and I instantly let down the 
foreglass to hear them more distinctly. ’Tis Maria, said the postilion, 
observing I was listening. Poor Maria, continued he (leanifg his body 
on one side to let me see her, for she was in a line betwixt us), is sitting 
upon a bank playing her vespers upon her pipe with her litle goat 
beside her. The young fellow uttered this with an accent and a look so 
perfectly in tune to a feeling heart, that I instantly made a vow | would 
give him a four-and-twenty sous piece when I got to Moulines.———And 
who is poor Maria? said I. The love and pity of all the villages around 
us, said the postilion : it is but three years ago that the sun did not shine 
upon so fair, so quick-witted, and amiable a maid ; and better fate did 
Maria deserve, than to have her banns forbid, by the intrigues of the 
curate of the parish who published them. He was going on, when 
Maria, who had made a short pause, put the pipe to her mouth and 
began the air again : they were the same notes ;—yet were ten times 
sweeter. It is the evening service to the Virgin, said the young man ; 
but who has taught her to play it, or how she came by her pipe, no one 
knows ; we think that Heaven has assisted her in both ; for ever since 
she has been unsettled in her mind, it seems her only consolation—she 
has never once had the pipe out of her hand, but plays that service upon 
it almost night and day. The postilion delivered this with so much 
discretion and natural eloquence, that I could not help deciphering 
something in his face above his condition, and should have sifted out his 
history, had not poor Maria’s taken such full possession of me. We had 
got up by this time almost to the bank where Maria was sitting ; she was 
in a thin white jacket, with her hair, all but two tresses, drawn up into a 
‘silk net, with a few olive leaves twisted a little fantastically on one side 
~—she was beautiful ; and if ever I felt the full force of an honest heart- 





ache, it was the moment I saw her. Heaven help her! Poor damsel ! 
Above a hundred masses, said the postilion, have been said in the 
several parish churches and convents around for her—but without 
effect. We have still hopes, as she is still sensible for short intervals, 
that the Virgin at last will restore her to herself; but her parents, who 
know her best, are hopeless upon that score, and think her senses are 
lost for ever. As the postilion spoke this, Maria made a cadence so- 
melancholy, so tender and querulous, that I sprang out of the chaise to 
help her, and found myself sitting betwixt her and her goat before I 
relapsed from my enthusiasm. Maria looked wishfully for some time 
at me, and then at her goat—and then at me, and then at her goat 
again, and so on, alternately——-Well, Maria, said I, softly, what resem- 
blance do you find? Ido cntreat the candid reader to believe me, that 
it was from the humblest conviction of how brute-like man is, that I asked 
the question; and that I would not have let fallen an umseasonable 
pleasantry in the venerable presence of Misery, to be entitled to all the 
wit that even Rabelais scattered. Adicu, Maria !—adieu, poor hapless 
damsel !—some time, but not now, I may hear thy sorrows from thy own 
lips—but I was deccived ; for that moment she took her pipe and told 
me such a tale of woe with it, that I rose up, and with broken and 
irregular steps walked softly to my chaise. 


SECOND PART. 


When we had got within half a league of Moulines, at a little opening 
in the road Jeading to a thicket, I discovered poor Maria sitting under 
a poplar. She was sitting with her clbow in her lap, and her head 
leaning on one side, within her hand : a‘small brook ran at the foot of 
the tree. I bade the postilion go on with the chaise to Moulines, and 
La Fleur to bespeak my supper, and that I would walk after him. She 
was dressed in white, and much as my friend described her, except that 
her hair hung loose, which before was twisted within a silk net. She 
had superadded likewise to her jacket a pale green riband, which fell 
across her shoulder to the waist ; at the end of which hung her pipe. 
Her goat had been as faithless as her lover, and she had got a little dog 
in lieu of him, which she had kept tied by a string to her girdle. As I 
looked at her dog, she drew him towards her with the string. Thou shalt - 
not leave me, Sylvio, said she. I looked in Maria’s eyes, and saw she 
was thinking more of her father than of her lover or her little goat ; for 
as she uttered them the tears trickled down her cheeks, I sat down 
close by her, and Maria let me’wipe them away as they fell, with my 
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- handkerchief. I then steeped it in my own, and then in hers, and then 
in mine; and then I wiped hers again—and as I did it,°1 felt such 
undescribable emotions within me as I am sure, could not be accounted 
for from any combinations of matter and motion. I am positive I have 
‘a soul; nor can all the books with which materialists have pestered the 
world ever convince me of the contrary. When Maria had come a little 
to herself, I asked her if she remembered a pale thin person of a man, 
who had sat down betwixt her and her goat about two years before. She 
said she was unsettled much at that time, but remembered it upon two 
accounts—that il] as she was the person piticd her: and next, that 
‘her goat had stolen his handkerchief, and she had beat him for the 
theft ; she had washed it, she said, in the brook, and kept it ever since 
in her pocket to restore it to him in case she should ever see him again, 
which, she added, he had half promised her. As she told me, this ske 
took the handkerchief out of her pécket to Ict me see it ; she had folded 
it up neatly in a couple of vine leaves, tied round with a tendril. On 
opening it, I saw an S marked in one of the corners. She had since 
that, she told me, strayed as far as Rome, and walked round St. Peter’s 
once, and returned back: that she found her way alone across the 
Apennines—had travelled over all Lombardy without money—and 
through the flinty roads of Savoy without shoes—how she had borne it, 
and how she had got supported, she could not tell; but God tempers the! 
wind, said Maria, to the shorn lamb. Shorn indeed! and to the quick, 
said I; and wast thou in my own land, where I have a cottage, I would 
take thee to it and sheltcr thee ; thou shouldst cat of my own bread, and& 
drink of my own cup : I would be kind to thy Sylvio. In all thy weak-4 
nesses and wanderings I would seek after thee, and bring thee back ;¢ 
when the sun went down I would say my prayers, and when I had doned 
thou shouldst play thy evening song upon thy pipe, nor would the incense 
of my sacrifice be worse accepted for entering heaven along with that! 
of a broken heart. Nature melted within me as I uttered this; and’ 
Maria observing, as I took out my handkerchief, that it was steeped too * 
much already to be of use, would needs go and wash it in the stream. 
And where will you dry it, Maria? saidI. I will dry it in my bosom, 
said she : it will do me good. And is your heart still so warm, Maria? 
said I. I touched upon the string on which hung all her sorrows—she 
looked with wistful disorder for some time in my face, and then, without 
saying anything, took her pipe, and played her service to the Virgin. - 
The string I had touched ceased to vibrate ; in a moment or two Maria 
returned to herself—let her pipe fall—and rose up. And where are yor, 
going, Maria? said I. She said, to Moulines, Let us go, said J, together. 
Maria put her arm within mine, and lengthening the string, to let the 
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dog follow—in that order we entered Moulines. Though I hate-saluta- 
tions and greetings in the market-place, yet when we got into the middle 
of this, I stopped to take my last look and last farewell of Maria. Maria, 
though not tall, was nevertheless of the first order of fine forms: afflic- 
tion had touched her looks with something that was scarce earthly—still 
she was feminine—and so much was there about her of all that the heart 
wishes, or the eye looks for in woman, that could the traces be ever worm 
out of her brain, and those of Eliza’s out of mine, she should not only 
eat of my bread and drink of my own cup, but Maria should lie in my 
bosom, and be unto me asa daughter. Adieu, poor luckless maiden !— 
imbibe the oil and wine which the compassion of a stranger, as he 
journeyeth on his way, now pours into thy wounds—the Being who 
has twice bruised thee can only bind them up for ever. 
—A Sentimental Journey. 


THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH. 
H.W. Longfellow. 


It was the season, when through all the land 

The merle and mavis build, and building sing 
Those lovely lyrics, written by His hand, 

Whom Saxon Czedmon calls the Blitheheart King ; 
When on the boughs the purple buds expand, 

The banners of the vanguard of the Spring, 
And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap, | 
And wave their fluttering signals from the steep. 


The robin and the bluebird, piping loud, 
Villed all the blossoming orchards with their glee ; 
The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be ; 
And hungry crows assembled in a crowd, , 
Clamoured their piteous prayer incessantly, 
Knowing who hears the ravens cry, and said, 
** Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread !” 


Across the Sound the birds of passage sailed, 
Speaking some unknown language strange and sweet 
Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailed 
The village with the cheers of all their fleet ; 
E 
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Or quarrelling together, laughed and railed , 
Like foreign sailors, landed in the street 

Of seaport town, and with outlandish noise 

Of oaths and gibberish frightening girls and boys. 


Thus came the jocund Spring of Killingworth, 
In fabulous days, some hundred years ago ; 
And thrifty farmers, as they tilled the earth, 
Heard with alarm the cawing of the crow, 
That mingled with the universal mirth, 
Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe ; 
They shook their heads, and doomed with dreadful words 
To swift destruction the whole race of birds. 


And a town-meeting was convened straightway 
To set a price upon the guilty heads 
Of these marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 
Levied black-mail upon the garden-beds_ ss - 
And corn-fields, and beheld without dismay 
The awful scarecrow, with his fluttering shreds ; 
The skeleton that waited at their feast, 
Whereby their sinful pleasure was increased. 


Then from his house, a temple painted white, 
With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 

The Squire came forth, august and splendid sight! 
Slowly descending with majestic tread, 

Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor right, 
Down the long strect he walked, as one who said, 

“A town that boasts inhabitants like me 

Can have no lack of good society !” 


The Parson, too, appeared, a man austere, 
The instinct of whose nature was to kill ; 
The wrath of God he preached from year to year, 
And read, with fervour, Edwards on the Will ; 
His favourite pastime was to slay the deer 
In Summer on some Adirondac hill ; 
E’en now, while walking down the rural lane, 
He lopped the wayside lilies with his cane. 


From the Academy, whose belfry crowned 

The hill of Science with its vane of brass, 
Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round, 

Now at the clouds, and now at the green grass, , 
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And all absorbed in reveries profound 
Of fair Almira in the upper class, 

Who was, as in a sonnet he had said, 

As pure as water, and as good as bread. 


And next the Deacon issued from his door, 

In his voluminous neck-cloth, white as snow 3 
A suit of sable bombazine he wore ; 

His form was pondcrous, and his step was slow ; 
There never was a wiser man before ; 

He seemed the incarnate “ Well, I told you so !” 
And to perpetuate his great renown, 
There was a street named after him in town. 


These came together in the new town-hall, 
With sundry farmers from the region round. 
The Squire presided, dignified and tall, 
Tlis air impressive and his reasoning sound ; 
Ill fared it with the birds, both great and small ; 
Hardly a friend in all that crowd they found, 
But enemies enough, who every one 
Charged them with all the crimes beneath the sun. 


THE SAME CONTINUED. 


When they had ended, from his place apart 

Rose the Preceptor, to redress the wrong, 
And, trembling like a steed before the start, 

Looked round bewildered on the expectant throng ; 
Then thought of fair Almira, and took heart 

e Lo speak out what was in him, clear and strong, 

Alike regardless of their smile or frown, 
And quite determined not to be laughed down. 


“ Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 

From his Republic banished without pity 
The Poets ; in this little town of yours, 

You put to death, by means of a Committee, 
The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 

The street-musicians of the heavenly city, 
The birds, who make sweet music for us all 
In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 
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“ The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood ;— 

The oriole in the elm ; the noisy jay, 
Jargoning like a foreigner at his food ; 

The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray 
Flooding with melody the neighbourhood ; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 

That dwell in nests, and have the gift of song. 


“You slay them all ! and wherefore? for the gain 
Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 
Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 
Searching for worm or weevil after rain ! 
Or a few cherries, that are not so sweet 
As are the songs these uninvited guests 
Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 


“ Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these + 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who taught 
The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought ? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught ! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
Are half-way houses on the road to heaven ! 


‘Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
Their old, melodious madrigals of love ! 
And when you think of this, remember too 
*Tis always morning somewhere, and above « 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


“ Think of your woods and orchards without birds ! 
Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his dreams ! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door ? 
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“What ! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 

And hear the locust and the grasshopper 
Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play ? 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay, 

Or twitter of little field-fares, as you take 

Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake? 


“ You call them thieves and pillagers ; but know 
They are the wingéd wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvests keep a hundred harms ; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 


* How can I teach your children gentleness, 

And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 

Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 
Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 

The self-same light, although averted hence, 
When by your laws, your actions, and your speech, 
You contradict the very things I teach ?” 


With this he closed ; and through the audience went 
A murmur like the rustle of dead leaves ; 

The farmers laughed and nodded, and some bent 
Their yellow heads together like their sheaves ; 

Men have no faith in fine-spun sentiment 
Who put their trust in bullocks and in beeves. 

The birds were doomed ; and, as the record shows, 

A bounty offered for the heads of crows. 


THE SAME CONCLUDED. 


There was another audience out of reach, 
Who had no voice nor vote in making laws, 
But in the papers read his little speech, 
And crowned his modest temples with applause ; 
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They made him conscious, each one more than each, 
He still was victor, vanquished in their cause. 

Sweetest of all, the applause he won from thee, 

O fair Almira, at the Academy ! 


And so the dreadful massacre began ; 

O’er fields and orchards, and o’er woodland crests, 
The ceaseless fusillade of terror ran. 

Dead fell the birds, with blood-stains on their breasts, 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 

While the young died of famine in their nests ; 
A slaughter to be told in groans, not words, 
The very St. Bartholomew of Birds! 


The Summer came, and all the birds were dead ; 
The days were like hot coals; the very ground 
Was burncd to ashes ; in the orchards fed 
Myriads of caterpillars, and around 
The cultivated fields and garden beds 
Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foe to check their march, till they had made 
The land a desert without leaf or shade. 


Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 
Because, like Herod, it had ruthlessly 

Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees spun down 
The canker-worms upon the passers-by, 

Upon each woman’s bonnet, shawl, and gown, 
Who shook them off with just a little cry ; 

They were the terror of each favourite walk, 

The endless theme of all the village talk. 


The farmers grew impatient, but a few 
Confessed their error, and would not complains, 
For, after all, the best thing one can do 
When it is raining, isto let it rain. 
Then they repealed the law, although they knew 
It would not call the dead to life again ; 
As schoolboys, finding their mistake too late, 
Draw a wet sponge across the accusing slate. 


That year in Killingworth the Autumn came 
Without the light of his majestic look, 

The wonder of the falling tongues of flame, 
The illumined pages of his Doom’s-Day book. 
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A few lost leaves blushed crimson with their shame, 
And drowned themselves despairing in the brook, 

While the wild wind went moaning everywhere, 

Lamenting the dead children of the air ! 


But the next Spring a stranger sight was seen, 
A sight that never yet by bard was sung, 
As, great a wonder as it would have been 
If some dumb animal had found a tongue ! 
A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 
Upon whose boughs were wicker cages hung, 
All full of singing birds, came down the street,’ 
Filling the air with music wild and sweet. 


From all the country round these birds were brought, 
By order of the town, with anxious quest, 
And, loosened from their wicker prisons, sought 
In woods and fields the places they loved best, 
Singing loud canticles, which many thought 
Were satires to the authorities addressed, 
While others, listening in green lanes, averred 
Such lovely music never had been heard ! 


But blither still and louder carolled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seemed to know 
It was the fair Almira’s wedding-day, 
And everywhere, around, above, below, 
When the Preceptor bore his bride away, 
Their songs burst forth in joyous overflow, 
And a new heaven bent over a new earth 
Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth. 


QUEEN KATHERINE TO KING HENRY VIII. AND 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


William Shakspere. 


Sir, I desire you do me right and justice ; 

‘And to bestow your pity on me ; for 

I am a most poor woman, and a stranger, 
Born out of your.dominions; having here 

No judge indifferent, nor no more assurance 
Of equal friendship and proceeding. Alas, sir, 
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In what have I offended you? what cause 
Hath my behaviour given to your displeasure, 
That thus you should proceed to put me off, 
And take your good grace from me? Heaven witness, 
I have been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all times to your will conformable ; 
Ever in fear to kindle your dislike, 
Yea, subject to your countenance,—glad or sorry, 
As I saw it inclined. When was the hour 
I ever contradicted your desire, 
Or made it not mine too? Or which of your friends 
Have I not strove to love, although I knew 
He were mine enemy ? what friend of mine, 
‘That had to him derived your anger, did I 
Continue in my liking ? nay, gave notice 
He was from thence discharged ? Sir, call to mind 
That I have been your wife, in this obedience, 
Upward of twenty years, and have been blest 
With many children by you : if, in the course 
And process of this time, you can report, 
And prove it too, against mine honour aught, 
My bond to wedlock, or my love and duty. 
Against your sacred person, in God’s name, 
Turn me away ; and let the foul’st contempt 
Shut door upon me, and so give me up 
To the sharp’st kind of justice. Please you, sir, 
The king, your father, was reputed for 
A prince most prudent, of an excellent 
And unmatched wit and judgment : Ferdinand, 
My father, king of Spain, was reckoned one 
The wisest prince, that there had reigned by many , 
A year before : it is not to be questioned 
That they had gathered a wise council to them 
Of every realm, that did debate this business, 
Who deemed our marriage lawful : wherefore I humbly 
Beseech you, sir, to spare me, till I may 
Be by my friends in Spain advised. 
Lord cardinal,— 
To you I speak. 
Sir, 
I am about to weep ; but, thinking that 
We are a queen (or long have dreamed so), certain 
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The daughter of a king, my drops of tears 
Tl turn to sparks of fire. 
I do believe, 

Induced by potent circumstances, that 
You are mine enemy ; and make my challenge, 
You shall not be my judge ; for it is you 
Have blown this coal betwixt my lord and me,— 
Which God’s dew quench !—Therefore I say again, 
I utterly abhor, yea, from my soul 
Refuse you for my judge ; whom, yet once more, 
I hold my most malicious foe, and think not 
At all a friend to truth. 

My lord, my lord, 
I am a simple woman, much too weak 
To oppose your cunning. You're meek and humble-mouthed ; 
You sign your place and calling, in full seeming, 
With meekness and humility ; but your heart 
Is crammed with arrogancy, spleen, and pride. 
You have, by fortune and his highness’ favours, 
Gone slightly o’er low steps ; and now are mounted 
Where powers are your retainers ; and your words, 
Domestics to you, serve your will, as ’t please 
Yourself pronounce their office. 1 must tell you, 
You tender more your person’s honour, than 
Your high profession spiritual : that again 
I do refuse you for my judge ; and here, 
Before you all, appeal unto the pope, 
To bring my whole cause ’fore his holiness, 
And to be judged by him. 

—King Henry the Eighth. 





GRANDMOTHER TENTERDEN. 
(MASSACHUSETTS SHORE, 1800.) 


Bret Harte. 
I MIND it was but yesterday,— He said, “God keep you, 
The sun was dim, the air was mother, dear,” 
chill ; w But did not turn to kiss his wife ; 
Below the town, below the hill, They had some foolish, idle strife ; 
The sails of my son’s ship did Her tongue was like a two-edged 
fill,— knife, 


My Jacob, who was cast away, And he was proud 4s any peer. 





Howbeit that night I took no 
note 
Of sea nor sky, for all was drear ; 
I marked not that the hills looked 
near, 
Nor that the moon, though curved 
and clear, 
Through curd-like scud did drive 
and float. 


For with my darling went the 
joy 
Of autumn woods and meadows 
brown ; 
I came to hate the little town ; 
It seemed as if the sun went down 
With him, my only darling boy. 


It was the middle of the night, 
The wind it shifted west-by-south ; 
It piled high up the harbour- 

mouth ; 
The marshes, black with summer 
drouth, 

Were all abroad with sea-foam 

white. 


It was the middle of the night,— 
The sea upon the garden leapt, : 
And my son’s wife in quiet slept, 
And I, his mother, waked and 

wept, 

When lo! there came a sudden 

light. 


And there he stood! his sea- 
man’s dress 
All wet and dripping seemed to 
be ; 
The pale blue fires of the sea 
Dripped from his garments con- 
stantly,— 
I could not speak through 
cowardness. 
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“I come through night and 
storm,” he said ; 


‘‘Through storm and night and 


death,” said he, 


“To kiss my wife, if it so be 
That strife still holds ’twixt her 


me, 
For all beyond is Peace,” he 
said. | 
“The sea is His, and He who 
sent 


The wind and wave can soothe 
their strife ; 
And brief and foolish is our life.” 
He stooped and kissed his sleep- 
ing wife, 
Then sighed, and, like a dream, 
he went. 


Now, when my darling kissed 


not me, 
But her—his wife—who did not 
wake, 
My heart within me seemed to 
break ; 
I swore a vow! nor thenceforth 
spake 
Of what my clearer eyes did 
sce. 
And when the ‘slow’ weeks 


brought him not, 


Somehow we spake of aught be- 


side ; 
For she,—her hope upheld her: 
pride ; 


And I,—in me all hope had died, 


- And my son passed as if forgot. 


It was about the next spring- 
tide, 
She pined and faded where she 


stood ; 
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Yet spake no word of ill or good ; 
She had the hard, cold Edwards’ 


blood 
In ail her veins,—and so she 
died. 
One time I thought, before she 
passed, 
To give her peace, but ere I 
spake 
‘Methought, “ He will be first to 
break 
The news in Heaven,” and for his 
sake 


I held mine back until the last. 


And here I sit, nor care to roam ; 
I only wait to hear his call ; 
I doubt not that this day, next fall, 
Shall see me safe in port ; where all 
And every ship at last comes 
home. 


And you-have sailed the Spanish 
main, 
And knew my Jacob?... Eh? 
Mercy ! 
Ah God of wisdom ! hath the sea 
Yielded its dead to humble me ! 
My boy!...my Jacob... 
Turn again ! 


DEATH OF MARMION. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


CLARE drew her from the sight away, 
Till pain wrung forth a lowly moan, 
And half he murmured~—“ Is there none, 
Of all my halls have nurst, 
Page, squire, or groom, one cup to bring 
Of blessed water from the spring, 
To slake my dying thirst ?” 


Oh, woman ! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou !— 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 

When, with the baron’s casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran : 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 

The plaintive voice alone she hears, 
Sees but the dying man. 

She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 
But in abhorrence backward drew ; 
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For, oozing from the mountain wide, 
Where raged the war, a dark red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue. 
Where shall she turn ?—behold her mark 
A little fountain-cell, 
Where water, clear as diamond spark, 
In a stone basin fell. 
Above, some half-worn letters say, 
* Brink. wearp . pilgrim. Drink . and. prap. 
For. the. kind. soul. of. Spdil. Grey. 
GH 1. built. this. cross. and. well.” 
She filled the helm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 
A Monk supporting Marmion’s head ; 
A pious man, whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 
To shrieve the dying, bless the clead. 


With fruitless labour, Clara bound, 
And strove to stanch, the gushing wound : 
The Monk, with unavailing cares, 
Exhausted all the Church’s prayers ; 
Ever, he said, that, close and near, 
A lady’s voice was in his ear, 
And that the priest he could not hear ; 
For that she ever sung, 
In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of the dying!” 
So the notes rung ;— 
“ Avoid thee, Fiend !—with cruel hand, 
Shake not the dying sinner’s sand !— 
O look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer’s grace divine; 
O think on faith and bliss !— 
By many a death-bed I have been, 
And many a sinner’s parting seen, 
But never aught like this.”— 
The war, that for a space did fail, 
Now trebly thundering, swelled the gale, 
And—STANLEY ! was the cry : 
A light on Marmion’s visage spread, 
And fired his slazine eye : 
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With dying hand, above his head, 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted—‘“ Victory !— 
Charge, Chester, charge ! On, Stanley, on !”? 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


Z MAUD MULLER. 
F. G. Whittier. 


MaupD MULLER, on a summer's day, 
Raked the meadows sweet with hay. 


Beneath her torn hat glowed the wealth 
Of simple beauty and rustic health. 


Singing, she wrought, and a merry glee 
The mock-bird echoed from his tree. 


But, when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope, looking down, 


The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast— 


A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 
For something better than she had known. 


The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut mane. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 


And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadows across the road. 


She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin cup, 


And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 


“ Thanks !” said the Judge, “a sweeter drauzht 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 
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He spoke of the grass, and flowers, and trees, 
Of the singing birds and the humming bees; 


Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 


And Maud forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown ; 


And listened, while a pleased surprise 
Looked from her long-lashed hazel eyes. 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, he rode away. 


Maud Miiller looked and sighed : “Ah me! 
That I the Judge’s bride might be! 


“He would dress me up in silks so fine, 
And praise and toast me at his wine. 


“* My father should wear a broad-cloth coat : 
My brother should sail a painted boat. 


** I’d dress my mother so grand and gay, 
And the baby should have a new toy each day. 


“ And I’d feed the hungry and clothe the poor, 
And all should bless me who left our dogor.” 


The Judge looked back as he climbed the hill, 
And saw Maud Miiller standing still. 


““A form more fair, a face more swect, 
Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


“And her modest answer and graceful air, 
Show her wise and good as she is fair. 


“Would she were mine, and I to-day, 
Like her, a harvester of hay : 


: “ No doubtful balance of rights and wrongs, 


And weary lawyers with endless tongues, 


** But low of cattle and song of birds, 
And health of quiet and loving words.” 
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But he thought of his sisters, proud and cold, 
And his mother, vain of her rank and gold. 


So, closing his heart, the Judge rode on, 
And Maud was left in the field alone. 


But the lawyers smiled that afternoon, 
When he hummed in court an old love-tunc ; 


And the young girl mused beside the well, 
Till the rain on the unraked clover fell. 


He wedded a wife of richest dower, 
Who lived for fashion, as he for power. 


Yet oft, in his marble hearth’s bright glow, 
He watched a picturc come and go: 


And sweet Maud Miiller’s hazel eyes 
Looked out in their innocent surprise. 


Oft when the winc in his glass was red, 
He longed for the wayside well instead : 


And closed his eyes on his garnished rooms, 
To dream of meadows and clover blooms. 


And the proud man sighed, with a secret pain ; 
“ Ah, that I were free again ! 


“‘Free as when I rode that day, 
Where the barefoot maiden raked her hay.” 


She wedded a man unlearned and poor, 
And many children played round her door. 


But care and sorrow, and sick-bed pain, 
Left their traces on heart and brain. 


And oft, when the summer sun shone hot 
On the new-mown hay in the meadow lot, 


And she heard the little spring-brook fall 
Over the roadside, through the wall, 


In the shade of the apple-tree again 
She saw a rider draw his rein : 
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And, gazing down with timid grace, 
She felt his pleased eyes read her face. 


Sometimes her narrow kitchen walls 
Stretched away into stately halls ; 


The weary wheel to a spinnet turned, 
The tallow candle an astral burned, 


And for him who sat by the chimney lug, 
Dozing and grumbling o’er pipe and mug, 


A manly form at her side she saw, 
And joy was duty, and love was law. 


Then she took up her burden of life again, 
Saying only, “ It might have been !” 


Alas ! for Maiden, alas ! for Judge, 
For rich repiner and household drudge ! 


God pity them both ! and pity us all, 
Who vainly the dreams of youth recall. 


For of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these : “It might have been !” 


Ah, well! for us all some swect hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes : 


And, in the hereafter, angels may 
Roll the stone from its grave away ! 


REBECCA DESCRIBES THE SIEGE TO THE WOUNDED 
IVANHOE. 


Sir Walter Scott. 


“AND I must lie here like a bedridden monk,” exclaimed Ivanhoe, 
“while the game that gives me freedom or death is played out by the 
hand of others! Look from the window once again, kind maiden, but 
beware that you are not marked by the archers beneath—Look out 
once more, and tell me if they yet advance to the storm.” 
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With patient courage, strengthened by the interval which she had 
employed in mental devotion, Rebecca again took post at the lattice, 
sheltering herself, however, so as not to be visible from beneath. 

“What dost thou see, Rebecca?” again demanded the wounded 
knight. 

“ Nothing. but the cloud of arrows flying so thick as to dazzle mine 

eyes, and to hide the bowmen who shoot them.” 
_ “That cannot endure,” said Ivanhoe ; “if they press not right on to’ 
“carry the castle by pure force of arms, the archery may avail but 
little against stone walls and bulwarks. Look for the Knight of the 
Fetterlock, fair Rebecca, and see how he bears himself; for as the 
leader is, so will his followers be.” 

“T see him not,” said Rebecca. 

* Foul craven !” exclaimed Ivanhoe; “does he blench from the helm 
when the wind blows highest?” 

“He blenches not! he blenches not!” said Rebecca, “I see him 
now; he leads a body of men close under the outer barrier of the 
barbican.—Thcey pull down the piles and palisades ; they hew down the 
barriers with axes.— His high black plume floats abroad over the throng, 
like a raven over the field of the slain—vThey have made a breach 
in the barriers—they rush in—they are thrust back !—Front-de-Boeuf 
heads the defenders; I see his gigantic form above the press. They 
throng again to the breach, and the pass is disputed hand to hand, 
and man to man. It is the meeting af two fierce tides—the conflict 
of two oceans moved by adverse winds !’ 

She turned her head from the lattice, as if unable longer to endure 
a sight so terrible. 

“Look forth again, Rebecca,” said Ivanhoe, mistaking the cause of 
her retiring ; “the archery must in some degree have ceased, since 
they are now fighting hand to hand.—Look again, there is now less 
danger.” e 

Rebecca again looked forth, and almost immediately exclaimed, 
“Holy prophets of the law! Front-de-Boeuf and the Black Knight 
fight hand to hand on the breach, amid the roar of their followers, 
who watch the progress of the strife.—Heaven strike with the cause 
of the oppressed and of the captive!” She then uttered a loud shriek, 
and exclaimed, “ He is down !—he is down !” 

“Who is down?” cried Ivanhoe ; “for our dear Lady’s sake, tell me 
which has fallen ?” 

“The Black Knight,” answered Rebecca, faintly ; then instantly again 
shouted with joyful eagerness—“ But no—but no !—the name of the 
Lord of hosts be blessed !—he is on foot again, and fights as if there 
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“<were twenty men’s strength in his single arm—His sword is broken— 
“he snatches an axe from a yeoman—he presses Front-de-Beeuf with 
‘ ‘blow on blow—The giant stoops and totters like an oak ander the steel 
of the woodman—he falls—he falls !” 

“ Front-de-Boeuf ?” exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

“ Front-de-Boeuf !” answered the Jewess; “his men rush to the 
rescue, headed by the haughty Templar—their united force compels 
the champion to pause—They drag Front-de-Boeuf within the walls.” 

“The assailants have won the barriers, have they not?” said 
Ivanhoe. 

They have—they have!” exclaimed Rebecca—“and they press 
the besieged hard upon the outer wall; some plant iadders, some 
swarm like bees, and endeavour to ascend upon the shoulders of each 
other—down go stones, beams, and trunks of trees upon their heads, 
and as fast as they bear the wounded to the rear, fresh men supply 
their places in the assault—Has the Almighty given men His own 
image, that it should be thus cruelly defaced by the hands of their 
brethren? ” 

“Think not of that,” said Ivanhoe ; “ this is no time for such thoughts 
—Who yield ?—who push their way?” 

“The ladders are thrown down,” replied Rebeces shuddering ; “the 
soldiers lie grovelling under them like crushed reptiles—The besieged 
have the better.” 

“Saint George strike for us!” exclaimed the knight; “do the false 
yeomen give way?” 

“No !” exclaimed Rebecca, “they bear themselves right yeomanly— 
the Black Knight approaches the postern with his huge axe—the 
thundering blows which he deals, you may hear them above all the 
din and shouts of the battle—Stones and beams are hailed down on 
the bold champion—he regards hem no more than if hed were 
thistle-down or feathers !” 

“ By Saint John of Acre,” said Ivanhoe, raising himself joyfully on 
his couch, “ methought there was but one man in England that might 
do such a deed !” 

“The postern gate shakes,” continued Rebecca; “it crashes—it is 
splintered by his blows—they rush in—the outwork is won—Oh, 
Heaven !—they hurl the defenders from the battlements—they throw 
them into the moat—O men, if ye be uderd men, spare them that can 
resist no longer !” 

“The bridge—the bridge which communicates with the castle—have 
they won that pass?” exclaimed Ivanhoe. 

“No,” replied Rebecca, “the Templar has destrcyed the plank on 
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which they crossed—few of the defenders escaped with him into the 
castle—the shrieks and cries which you hear tell the fate of the. 
others—Alas ! I see it is still more difficult to look upon victory than 
upon battle.” —luanhoe. 


, THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 
Robert Buras. | 


THE cheerfu’ supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide: 

The sire turns o’er wi’ patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’-bible, ance his father’s pride : 

His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 
His lyart haffets wearing thin an’ bare; 

Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, . 
He wales a portion with judicious care; 

And “ Let us worship God !” he says, with solemn air. 


They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim; 
Perhaps “ Dundee’s” wild warbling measures rise, 
Or plaintiff “ Martyrs,” worthy of the name ; 
Or noble “ Elgin” beets the heavenward flame, 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills are tame : 
The tickled ea no heart-felt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they with our Creator's praise. 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
* How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
,With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal Bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 
Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy Seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 


How He, who bore in heaven the second name, 
T¥- 4 24 2m aneth wharann tn lav His head: 
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How His first followers and servants sped ; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
How he, who alone in Patmos banishéd, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great Babylon’s doom pronounced by Heaven’s 
command. 


Then kneeling down to heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope “ springs exulting on triumphant wing,” 
That thus they all shall meet in future days ; 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 
No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 
In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circling time moves round in an eternal sphere. 


THE SAME CONTINUED. 


Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art, 
When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart ! 
The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul ; 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 


Then homeward all take off their several way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest : . 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
And proffer up to Heaven the warm request , 
That He, who stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them, and for their little ones, provide ! 
But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad : 
Princes and Lords are but the breath of Kings, 
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And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 
The cottage leaves the palace far behind : 
What is a lordling’s pomp ?—a cumbrous load, 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 
Studied in arts of ill, in wickedness refined ! 


O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent ; 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content ; 
And, oh! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From Luxury’s contagion, weak and vile; 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-loved isle. 


O Thou! who pourcd the patriotic tide 
That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted heart ; 
Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, 
(The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) 
O never, never, Scotia’s realms desert ; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot bard, 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! 


DEATH OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
= Thomas Carlyle. 


Is there a man’s hear: that thinks without pity of those long months 
and years of slow-wasting ignominy; of thy birth, self-cradled in 
imperial Schonbrunn, the winds of heaven not to visit thy face too 
roughly, thy foot to light on softness, thy eye on splendour; and then 
of thy death, or hundred deaths, to which the guillotine and Fouquier 
Tinvllle’s judgment-bar was but the merciful end! Look “herve, O man 
born of woman! The bloom of that fair face is wasted, the hair is grey 
With care; the brightness of those eyes is quenched, their lids hang 
drooping, the face is stony pale, as of one living in death. Mean weeds, 
which her own hand has mended, attire the Queen of the World. The 
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. environ, has to stop ; a people, drunk with vengeance, will drink it again 
in full draught, looking at thee there. Far as the eye reaches, a multi- 
tudinous sea of maniac heads, the air deaf with their triumph-yell ! 
The living-dead must shudder with yet one other pang ;- her startled 
blood yet again suffuses with the hue of agony that pale face, which 
she hides with her hands. There is there no heart to say God pity 
thee! O think not of these; think of Him whom thou worshippest, 
the crucified—who also treading the wine-press alone, fronted sorrow 
still deeper ; and triumphed over it and made it holy, and built of it a 
“sanctuary of sorrow” for thee and all the wretched! Thy path of 
thorns is nigh ended, one long last look at the Tuileries, where thy step 
was once so light—where thy children shall not dwell. The head is on 
the block ; the axe rushes—dumb lies the world ; that wild-yelling world, 
and all its madness is behind thee. The French Revolution. 


(By permission of the Publishers.) 


ALLEN-A-DALE. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


ALLEN-A-DALE has no faggot for burning, 
Allen-.a-Dale has no furrow for turning, 
Allen-a-Dale has no fleece for the spinning, 

Yet Allen-a-Dale has red gold for the winning. 
Come, read me my riddle ! come hearken my tale! 
And tell me the craft of bold Allen-a-Dale. 


The Baron of Ravensworth prances in pride, 

And he views his domains upon Arkindale side. 

The mere for his net, and the land for his game, °* 
The chase for the wild, and the park for the tame ; 
Yet the fish of the lake and the deer of the vale 

Are less free to Lord Dacre than Allen-a-Dale ! 


Allen-a-Dale was ne’er belted a knight, 

Though his spur be as sharp, and his blade be as bright ; 
Allen-a-Dale is no baron or lord, 

Yet twenty tall yeomen will draw at his word ; 

And the best of our nobles his bonnet will vail, 

Who at Rere-cross on Stanmore meets Allen-a-Dale. 


Allen-a-Dale to his wooing has came - 
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“ Though the castle of Richmond stand fair on the hill, 
My hall,” quoth bold Allen, “ shows gallanter still ; 

’Tis the blue vault of heaven, with its crescent so pale, 
_And with all its bright spangles !” said Allen-a-Dale. 


The father was steel, and the mother was stone ; 
They lifted the latch, and they bade him be gone ; 
But loud, on the morrow, their wail and their cry : 

_ He had laughed on the lass with his bonny black eye, 
And she fied to the forest to hear a love-tale, 
And the youth it was told by was Allen-a-Dale! 


RUTH. 
Thomas Hood, 


SHE stood breast high amid the | But long sashes veiled a light 


. corn, That had else been all too bright. 
Clasped by the golden light of 
morn, | And her hat with shady brim, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, Made her tressy forehead dim: 


Who many a glowing kiss had won. Thus she stood amid the stooks, 
Praising God with swectcst 


On her check an autumn flush 
looks :— 


Deeply ripened—such a blush, 
In the midst of brown was born— 


, : . Sure, I said, Hea i 
Like red poppies grown with corn. » Heaven did not mean 


Where I reap thou shouldst bu: 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, glean ; 

Which were blackest none could Lay thy sheaf adown and come 
tell, ° | Share my harvest and my home. 


| 
| 


EXCELSIOR. 
H. W. Longfellow. 


THE shades of night were falling fast, 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 
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His brow was sad ; his eye beneath, 

Flashed like a falchion from its sheath, 

And like a silver clarion rung 

The accents of that unknown tongue, 
Excelsior ! 


In happy homes he saw the light 

Of household fires gleam warm and bright ; 

Above, the spectral glaciers shone, 

And from his lips escaped a groan, 
Excelsior ! 

“Try not the Pass !” the old man said ; 

“ Dark lowers the tempest overhead, 

The roaring torrent is deep and wide ! 

And loud that clarion voice replied, 
Excelsior ! 


“O stay,” the maiden said, “and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast ! ” 
A tear stood in his bright blue cye, 
. But still he answered with a sigh, 
Excelsior ! 


“ Beware the pine-tree’s withered branch ! 

Bewarc the awful avalanche !” 

This was the peasant’s last Good-night, 

A voice replied far up the height, 
Excclsior ! 


At break of day, as heavenward 

The pious monks of Saint Bernard 

Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried through the startled air, 
Excelsior ! 


A traveller by the faithful hound 

Half-buried in the snow was found, 

Still grasping in his hand of ice, 

That banner with the strange device, 
Excelsior ! 


There in the twilight cold and gray, 

Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay ; 

And from the sky, serene and far, 

A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior | ! 
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GENEVIEVE. 
S. Z. Coleridge. 


ALL thoughts, all passions, all 
delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 
All are but ministers of Love, 
And feed his sacred flame. 


Oft in my waking dreams do I 

Live o’cr again that happy hour, 

When midway on the mount I lay, 
Beside the ruined tower. 


The moonshine, stealing o’er the 
scene, 
Had blended with the lights of 
eve ; 
And she was there, my life, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 


She leaned against the arméd man, 

The statue of the arméd knight ; 

She stood and listened to my lay, 
Amid the lingering light.- 


Few sorrows hath she of her own, 
My hope! my joy! my Genevieve! 
She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her 
grieve. 


I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang an old and moving story— 

An old rude song, that suited well 
That ruin wild and hoary. 


She listened with a flitting blush, 
With downcast eyes and modest 
grace ; 
For well she knew I could not 
choose 
But gaze upon her face. 


I told her of the knight that wore 

Upon his shield a burning brand ; 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 


I told her how he pined : and ah! 

The deep, the low, the pleading tone 

With which I sang another’s love, 
Interpreted my own. 


But when I told the cruel scorn 
That crazed that bold and lovely 
Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain- 
woods, 
Nor rested day nor night ; 


That sometimes from the savage 
den, 
And sometimes from the darksome 
shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade,— 


There came and looked him in the 
face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 
And that he knew it was a Fiend, 
This miserable Knight! 


And that unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous band, 

And saved from misery and death 
The Lady of the Land ;— 


And how she wept, and clasped 
his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain— 
And ever strove to expiate 
The scorn that crazed his 
brain ;— 
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And that she nursed him in a 
cave ; 
And how his madness went away, 
When on the yellow forest leaves 
A dying man he lay ;— 





His dying words—but when I | 


reached 
That tendcrest strain of all the 
ditty, 
My faltering voice and pausing 
harp | 
Disturbed her soul with pity ! 


All impulses of sound and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Gene- 
vieve ; 
The music and the doleful tale, 
The rich and balmy eve ; 
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And hopes, and fears that kindle 
hope, 
An undistinguishable throng, 
And gentle wishes long subdued, 
Subdued and cherished long ; 





She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love and virgin 
shame ; 

And, like the murmur of a dream, 


I heard her breathe my name. 
% &¢ &*£ 8 & 


I calmed her fears, and she was 
calm, 
And told her love with virgin pride ; 
And so I won my Genevieve, 
My bright and beauteous 
Bride ! 


THE BURIAL OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


Felicia Hemans. 


LOWLY upon his bier 
The royal conqueror lay, 
Baron and chief stood near 
Silent in war-array. 


Down the long minster’s aisle, 
Crowds mutely gazing streamed, 
Altar and tomb, the while, 
Thro’ mists of incense gleamed: 


And by the torch’s blaze 
The stately priest had said 
High words of power and praise, 
To the glory of the dead. 


They lowered him, with the 
sound 
Of requiems, to repose, 


When from the throngs around 
A solemn voice arose : 


“Forbear, forbear !” it cried, 
“In the holiest name forbear ! 

He hath conquered regjons wide, 
But he shall not slumber “here. 


“ By the violated hearth 
Which made way for yon proud 
shrine, 
By the harvests which this cartt 
Hath borne to me and mine ; 


_ © Bythe home ev’n here o’erthrown, 


On my children’s native spot,— 
Hence! with his dark renown 
Cumber our birthplace not ! 
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“ Will my sire’s unransomed field Hence ! and bestow your dead 
O’er which your.censers wave, Where no wrong against him 
To the buried spoiler yield cries |” 


Soft slumber in the grave? 
' Shame glowed on each dark face 


“ The tree before him fell Of those proud and steel-girt men, 
Which we cherished many a | And they bought with gold a place 
year, For their leadcr’s dust e’en then. 
But its deep root yet shall swell 
And heave against his bier. A little earth for him 
Whose banner flew so far ! 
“ The land that I have tilled, And a pcasant’s tale could dim 
Hath yet its brooding breast The name, a nation’s star ! 
With my home’s white ashes filled— ; 
And it shall n6t give him rest. One deep voice thus arose 
From a heart which wrongs had 
“Here each proud column’s bed riven— 
Hath been wet by weeping | Oh! who shall number those 
eyes,— That were but heard in Heaven? 


THE DEATH OF LITTLE NELL. 
Charles Dickens. 


WHEN morning came, and they could speak more calmly on the subject 
of their grief, they heard how her life had closed. 

She had been dead two days. They were all about her at the time, 
knowing that the end was drawing on. She died soon after daybreak. 
They had read and talked to her in the earlier portion of the night, but 
as the hours crept on she sunk to Sleep. They could tell, by what she 
faintly atter in her. dreams; thattthey were of her _journeyings with the 
old man ; they were of nda ainful Stenes, but of people who had helped 
and used them kindly, for she often’ said “God bless you !” with — 
fervour. Waking, she never wandered in her mind but” ohcé; and. 
was of beautiful music which she said was in the air. oy tt 

ey 


may have been. ¥ 
Opening her eyes at last, from a very quiet sleep, she begged a 
would kiss her once again. That done, she turned to the old man with 
a lovely smile upon her face—such, they said, as they had never seen, 
and never could forget—and clung with both her arms about his neck. 
They did not know that she was dead, at first. 
She had spoken very often of the two sisters, who, she said, were like 
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dear friends to her. She wished they could be told how much she 
thought about them, and how she had watched them as they walked 
together by the river-side at night. She would like to see poor Kit, she 
had often said of late. She wished there was somebody to take her love 
to Kit. And, even then, she never thought or spoke about him, but with 
something of her old, clear, merry laugh. 

For the rest, she had never murmured or complained ; but with a quiet 
mind, and manner quite unaltered—save that she every day became 
more earnest and more grateful to them—faded like the light upon a 
summer's evening. 

The child who had been her little friend came there, almost as soon 
as it was day, with an offering of dried flowers which he begged them to 
lay upon her breast. It was he who had come to the window over-night 
and spoken to the sexton, and they saw in the snow traces of small feet, 
wherc he had been lingering near the room in which she lay, before he 
went to bed. He had a fancy, it seemed, that they had left her there 
alone; and could not bear the thought. 

He told them of his dream again, and that it was of her being re- 
stored to them, just as she used to be. He begged hard to see her, 
saying that he would be very quict, and that they need not fear his being 
alarmed, for he had sat alone by his young brother all day long when 4e 
was dead, and had felt glad to be so near him. They let him have his 
wish ; and indeed he kept his word, and “= in his childish way, a lesson 
to them all. 

Up to that time, the old man had not sauked once—except to her—or 
stirred from the bedside. But, when he saw her little favourite, he was 
moved as they had not seen him yet, and made as though he would have 
him come nearer. Then pointing to the bed, he burst into tears for the 
first time, and they who stood by, knowing that the sight of this child 
had done him good, left them alone together. 

Soothing him with his artless talk of her, the child persuaded him, to 
take some rest, to walk abroad, to do almost as he desiréd him. And 
when the day came on, which must remove her in her earthly shape 
from earthly eyes for ever, he led him away, that he might not know 
when she was taken from him. 

They were to gather fresh leaves and berick for her bed. It was 
Sunday—a bright, clear, wintry afternoon—and as they traversed the 
village street, those who were walking in their path drew back to make 
way for them, and gave them a softened greeting. Some shook the 
old man kindly by the hand, some stood uncovered while he tottered 
by, and many cried “God help him !” as he passed along. 
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THE SAME CONTINUED. 


And now the bell—the bell she had so often heard, by night and 
day, and listened to with solemn pleasure almost as a living voice— 
rung its remorseless toll, for her, so young, so beautiful, so good. 
Decrepit age, and vigorous life, and blooming youth, and helpless 
infancy, poured forth—on crutches, in the pride of strength and health, 
in the full blush of promise, in the mere dawn of life—to gather round 
her tomb. Old men were there, whose eyes were dim and senses 
failing—grandmothers, who might have died ten years ago, and still 
been old—the deaf, the blind, the lame, the palsied, the living dead 
in many shapes and forms, to see the closing of that early grave. 
What was the death it would shut in, to that which still could crawl and 
creep above it ! + 

Along the crowded path they bore her now ; pure as the newly-fallen 
smw that covered it ; whose day on earth had been as fleeting. Under 
the porch, where she had sat when Heaven in its mercy brought her to 
that peaceful spot, she passed again ; and the old church received her in 
its quiet shade. 

They carried her to one old nook, where she had many and many a 
time sat musing, and laid their burden softly on the pavement. The 
light streamed on it through the coloured window—a window, where 
the boughs of trees were ever rustling in the summer, and where the 
birds sang swectly all day long. With every breath of air that stirred 
among those branches in the sunshine, some trembling, changing light 
would fall upon her grave. 

Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust! Many a young hand 
dropped in its little wreath, many a stifled sob was heard. Some—and 
they were not a few—-knelt down. All were sincere and truthful in their 
sorrow. 

The service done, the mourners stood apart, and the villagers closed 
round to look into the grave before the pavement-stone should be 
replaced. One, called to mind how he had seen her sitting on that 
very spot, and how her book had fallen on her lap, and she was gazing 
with a pensive face upon the sky. Another, told how he had wondered 
much that one so delicate as she, should be so bold ; how she had never 
feared to enter the church alone at night, but had loved to linger there 
when all was quiet, and even to climb the tower stair, with no more light 
than that of the moon rays stealing through the loopholes in the thick 
old wall. ‘A whisper went about among the oldest, that she had seen 
and talked with angels ; and when they called to mind how she had 
looked, and spoken, and her early death, some thought it might be so, 
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indeed. Thus, coming to the grave in little knots, ana g.. 

and giving place to others, and falling off in whispering groups of tu. 
or four, the church was cleared in time, of all but the sexton and the 
mourning friends. 

They saw the vault covered, and the stone fixed down. Then, when 
the dusk of evening had come on, and not a sound disturbed the sacred. 
stillness of the place—when the bright moon poured in her light on tomb 
and monument, on pillar, wall, and arch, and most of all (it seemed to# 
them) upon her quiet grave—in that calm time, when outward things and 
inward thoughts teem with assurances of immortality, and worldly hopes 
gnd fears are humbled in the dust before them—then with tranqpil and 
submissive hearts they turned away, and left the child with God. =‘ 

Oh ! it is hard to take to heart the lesson that such deaths will teach, Dut 
let no man reject it, for it is one that all must learn, and js @ ‘ 
universal Truth. When Death strikes down the innocent far ‘ 
every fragile form from which he lets the parting gpieit, 
virtues rise, in shapes of mercy, charity, and love, t pail 
bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed on sinh gure, 
some good is born, some gentler nature comes. In the steps 
there spring up bright creations that defy his power, and tits path . 
becomes a way of light to Heaven.— Zhe Old Curiosity Shop. : : 










THE BETTER LAND. 


Felicia Hemans. 


“T HEAR thee speak of the better land, 

Thou callest its children a happy band ; 

Mother! oh, where 1s that radiant shore? 

Shall we not seek it and weep no more? e 

Is it where the flower of the orange blows, 

And the fire-flies glance through the myrtle boughs ?”—~ 
“ Not there, not there, my child !” 


Is it where the feathery palm-trees rise, 
And the date grows ripe under sunny skies ? 
Or ’midst the green islands of glittering seas, 
Where fragrant forests perfume the breeze, 
And strange, bright birds, on their starry wings, 
Bear the rich hues of all glorious things ?”— 

“ Not there, not there, my child !” 
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A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall ! 

By three doors left unguarded 
They enter my castle wall ! 


They climb up into my turret, 
O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 
If I try to escape they surround me ; 
They seem to be everywhere. 


They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine ; 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine ! * 


Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the wall, 
Such an old moustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all? 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, 

But put you down into the dungeon, 
In the round-tower of my heart. 


And there will I keep you for ever, 
Yes, for ever and a day, 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away ! 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
Foseph Addison. 


THE first of our society is a gentleman of Worcestershire, of an ancient 
descent, a baronet, his name Sir Roger de Coverley. His great-grand- 
father was inventor of that famous country dance which is called after 
him. All who know that shire are very well acquainted with the parts 
and merits of Sir Roger. He is a gentleman that is very singular in his 
behaviour, but his’ singularities procecd from his good sense, and are 
contradictions to the manners of the world, only as he thinks the world 
is in the wrong.” However, this humour creates him no enemies, for he 
does nothing with sourness or obstinacy, and his being unconfined to 
modes and forms makes him but the readier and more capable to please 
and oblige all who know him. When he is in town he lives in Soho 
Square. Itis said he keeps himself a bachelor by reason he was crossed 
in love by a perverse beautiful widow of the next county to him. Before 
this disappointment, Sir Roger was what you call a fine gentleman, had 
often supped with my Lord Rochester and Sir George Etherege, fought 
a duel upon his first coming to town, and kicked bully Dawson ina 
public coffee-house for calling him youngster : but being ill-used by the 
above-mentioned widow, he was very serious for a year and a half; and 
though, his temper being naturally jovial, he at last got over it, he grew 
careless of himself, and never dressed afterward. He continues to wear 
a coat and doublet of the same cut that were in fashion at the time cf 
his repulse, which, in his merry humours, he tells us has been in and 
out twelve times since he first wore it. He is now in his fifty-sixth year, 
cheerful, gay, and hearty ; keeps a good house both in town and country ; 
a great lover of mankind; but there is such a mirthful cast in his 
behaviour, that he is rather beloved than esteemed. 

His tenants grow rich, his servants look satisfied, all the young women 
profess love to him, and the young men are glad of his company. When 
he comes into a house he calls the servants by their names, and talks all 
the way upstairs to a visit. I must not omit that Sir Roger is a justice 
of the quorum, that he fills the chair at a quarter-sessions with great 
abilities, and threé months ago gained universal applause by explaininy 
a passage in the Game Act. 

Having often received an invitation from my friend Sir Roger de 
Coverley, to pass away a month with him in the country, I last weel: 
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accompanied him thither, and am settled with him for some time at 
his country-house, where I intend to form several of my ensuing specu- 
lations. ‘Sir Roger, who is very well acquainted with my humour, lets 
me rise and go to bed when I please, dine at his own table or in my 
chamber, as | think fit, sit still and say nothing without bidding me be 
merry. When the gentlemen of the country come to sce him, he shows 
me ata distance. As I have been walking in his ficlds 1 have observed 
them stealing a sight of me over a hedge, and have heard the knight 
desiring them not to let me see them, for that I hated to be stared at. 

I am the more at easc in Sir Roger’s family, because it consists of 
sober, staid persons ; for as the knight is the best master in the world, 
he seldom changes his servants ; and as he is beloved by all about him, 
his servants never care for leaving him ; by this means his domestics are 
all in years, and grown old with their master. You would take his valet- 
de-chambre for his brother ; his butler is grey-headed, his groom is one 
of the gravest men that I have ever scen, and his cogchman has the 
looks of a privy councillor. You see the goodness of the master even 
in his old house-dog, and in a grey pad that is kept in the stable with 
great care and tenderness, out of regard for his past services, though he 
has been useless for several years. 

I could not but observe, with a great deal of pleasure, the joy that 
appeared in the countenances of these ancient domestics upon my 
friend’s arrival at his country-seat. Some of them could not refrain 
from tears at the sight of their old master ; every one of them pressed 
forward to do something for him, and secmed discouraged if they were 
not employed. At the same time the good old knight, with a mixture 
of the father and the master of the family, tempered the inquiries after 
his own affairs with several kind questions relating to themselves. This 
humanity and good-nature engages everybody to him, so that when he 
is pleasant upon any of them, all his family are in good humour, and 
none se much as the person whom he diverts himself with ; on the con- 
trary, if he coughs, or betrays any infirmity of old age, it is easy for a 
stander-by to observe a secret concern in the looks of all his servants. 

My chief companion, when Sir Roger is diverting himself in the 
woods or the fields, is a venerable man who is ever with Sir Roger, 
and has lived at his house in the nature of a chaplain above thirty 
years. This gentleman is a person of good sense and some learning, 
of a very regular life and obliging conversation; he heartily loves Sir 
Roger, and knows that he is very much in the old knight’s esteem, so 
that he lives in the family rather as a relation than a dependent. 

I have observed that my friend Sir Roger, amidst all his good quali- 
ties, is something of a humourist; and that his virtues as well as 
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imperfections are, as it were, tinged by a certain extravagance which 
makes them particularly his, and distinguishes them from those of other 
men. This cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent ir itself, so 
it renders his conversation highly agreeable and more delightful than 
the same degree of sense and virtue would appear in their common 
and ordinary colours, —The Spectator. 


ADDRESS TO LIGHT. 
Fohn ALilion. 


HAIL, holy light, offspring of heav’n first-born, 
Or of the eternal coeternal beam, 

May I express thee unblamed? Since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate. 

Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the sun, 
Before the heav’ns thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 

"rhe rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing, 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness borne, 
With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of chaos and eternal night ; 

Taught by the heav’nly muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 

Though hard and rare : thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sov’reign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revisit’st not these eyes, that roll in vain 

To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs, 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Thus with the year 
Seasons return ; but not to me returns 

Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 

Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
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But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me, from‘the cheerful ways of men 
Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a universal blank 

Of Nature’s works, to me expunged and razed, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial light, 

Shine inward, and the mind through all her powers 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 

Of things invisible to mortal sight. 


—Paradise Lost. 


YE MARINERS OF ENGLAND. 
Thomas Campbell. 


YE mariners of England ! 
That guard our native seas ; 
Whose flag has braved a thousand 
years, 
The battle and the brecze ! 
Your glorious standard launch again 
To match another foe ! 
And sweep through the deep 


While the stormy winds do blow; | 


While the battle rages loud and 
long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The spirits of your fathers 
Shall start from every wave; 
l-or the deck it was their field of 
fame, 
And ocean was their grave ; 
Where Blake and mighty Nelson 
fell 
Your manly hearts shall glow, 
As ye sweep through the deep, 
While the stormy winds do blow ; 
While the battte rages loud and 
long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


Britannia needs no bulwark— 
No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o’er the mountain- 
waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below, 
As they roar on the shore 
When the stormy winds do blow; 
When the battle rages loud and 
long, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 


The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ; 
Til danger’s troubled night depart, 
And the star of peace return. 
Then, then, ye ocean-warriors ! 
Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 
When the storm has ceascd to 
blow ; 
When the fiery fight is heard no 
more, 
And the storm has ceased to 
blow. 
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THE DRUM. 
Douglas Ferrold’s Magazine. 


YONDER is a little drum, hanging on the wall ; 

Dusty wreaths, and tattered flags, round about it fall. 

A shepherd youth on Cheviot’s hills, watched the sheep whose skin 
A cunning workman wrought, and gave the little drum its din. 


O, pleasant are fair Cheviot’s hills, with velvet verdure spread, 
And pleasant ’tis, among its heath, to make your summer bed ; 
And sweet and clear are Cheviot’s rills that trickle to its vales, 
And balmily its tiny flowers breathe on the passing gales, 

And thus hath felt the shepherd-boy whilst tending of his fold ; 
Nor thought there was, in all the world, a spot like Cheviot’s wold. 


And so it was for many a day—but change with time will come— 
And he—(alas for him the day !)—he heard .. . the little drum ! 
“Follow,” said the drummer-boy, “ would you live in story ! 

For he who strikes a foeman down wins a wreath of glory !” 

“ Rub-a-dub !” and “ rub-a-dub !” the drummer beats away— 
The shepherd lets his bleating flock o’er Cheviot wildly stray. 


On Egypt’s arid wastes of sand the shepherd now is lying ; 
Around him many a parching tongue for “ Water !” faintly crying : 
O, that he were on Cheviot’s hills, with velvet verdure spread, 

Or lying ’mid the blooming heath where oft he made his bed : 

Or could he drink of those sweet rills that trickle to its vales, 

Or breathe once more the balminess of Cheviot’s mountain gales. 


At length, upon his wearied eyes, the mists of slumber come, 

And he is in his home again—till wakened by the drum ! 

“Take arm§ ! take arms!” his leader cries, “the hated foeman’s nigh !” 
Guns loudly roar, steel clanks on steel, and thousands fall to die. 

The shepherd’s blood makes red the sand : “ Oh! water—give me some! 
My voice might reach a friendly ear—but for that little drum ! ” 


*Mid moaning men, and dying men, the drummer kept his way, 

And many a one by “glory” lured, did curse the drum that day. 
“Rub-a-dub ! ” and “ rub-a-dub !” the drummer beat aloud— 

' The shepherd . .. died ! and, ere the morn, the hot sand was his shroud, 
And this is “ Glory ”?—Yes ; and still will man the tempter follow, 

Nor learn that Glory, like its drum, is but a sound—and hollow ! 


(By permission of the Publishers.) 
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THE FAVOUR OF PRINCES. 
William Shakspere. 


FAREWELL, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man : To-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him : 
The third day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 
And—when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening—nips his root, 
And then he falls, as Ido. I have ventured , 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
These many summers in a sea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with service, to the mercv 
Of a rude stream, that must for ever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye! 
I feel my heart new opened : O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favours ! 
There is, betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their ruin, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have : 
And when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 
Never to hope again! 

—King Henry the Eighth. 


THE VISION OF BELSHAZZAR. 
Lord Byron. 


THE King was on his throne, In that same hour and hall, 
The Satraps thronged the hall : The fingers of a hand 
A thousand bright lamps shone Came forth against the wall, 
O’er that high festival. And wrote as if on sand : 
A thousand cups of gold, The fingers of a man ;— 
In Judah deemed divine— A solitary hand 
Jehovah’s vessels hold Along the letters ran, 


' The godless Heathen’s wine ! And traced them like a wand. 
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The monarch saw, and shook, A captive in the land, 
And bade no more rejoice ; A stranger and a youth, 

All bloodless waxed his look, He heard the king’s command, 
And tremulous his voice. — He saw that writing’s truth. 

“ Let the men of lore appear, The lamps around were bright, 
The wisest of the earth, The prophecy in view ; 

And expound the words of fear, HIe read it on that night,— 
Which mar our royal mirth.” The morrow proved it true. 

Chaldea’s seers are good, “ Belshazzar’s grave is made, 
But here they have no skill; His kingdom passed away, 

And the unknown letters stood Hc in the balance weighed, 
Untold and gwful still. Is light and worthless clay : 

And Babel’s men of age The shroud his robe of state, 
Are wise and deep in lore ; His canopy the stone ; 

But now they were not sage, The Mede is at his gate! 
They saw—but knew no more. The Persian on his throne!” 


THE WARDEN OF THE CINQUE PORTS. 
H. W. Longfellow. 


A MIST was driving down the British Channel, 
The day was just begun, 

And through the window-panes, on floor and panel, 
Streamed the red autumn sun. 


It glanced on flowing flag and rippling pennon, 

e And the white sails of ships ; 

And, from the frowning rampart, the black cannon 
Hailed it with feverish lips. 


Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hythe, and Dover, 
Were all alert that day, 

To see the French war-stcamers speeding over, 
When the fog cleared away. 


Sullen and silent, and like couchant lions, 
Their cannon, through the night, 

Holding their breath, had watched, in grim defiance, 
The sea-coast opposite. 
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And now they roared at drum-beat from their stations 
On every citadel ; 

Each answering each, with morning salutations, 
That all was well. 

And down the coast, all taking up the burden, 
Replied the distant forts, 

As if to summon from his sleep the Warden 
And Lord of the Cinque Ports. 


Him shall no sunshine from the fields of azure, 
No drum-beat from the wall, 

No morning gun from the black fort’s embrasyre, 
Awaken with its call ! 


No more, surveying with an eye impartial 
The long line of the coast, 

Shall the gaunt figure of the old Field-Marshal 
Be seen upon his post ! 


For in the night, unseen, a single warrior, 
In sombre harness mailed, 

Dreaded of man, and surnamed the Destroyer, 
The rampart wall has scaled. 


He passed into the chamber of the sleeper, 
The dark and silent room, 

And as he entered, darker grew, and decper, 
The silence and the gloom. 


He did not pause to parley or dissemble, 
But smote the Warden hoar : 

Ah ! what a blow ! that made all England tremble 
And groan from shore to shore. 


Meanwhile, without, the surly cannon waited, 
The sun rose bright o’erhead ; 

Nothing in Nature's aspect intimated 
That a great man was dead! 


Alexander Selkirk. 
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ALEXANDER SELKIRK. 
(Supposed to have been the original Kobinson Crusoe ) 
William Cowper. 


I AM monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute, 
From the centre all round to the 
sea, 
I am lord of the fowl and the 
brute. 
Oh solitude ! where are the charms 
That sages have seen in thy face? 
Better dwel]] in ¢he midst of alarms, 
Than reign in this horrible place. 


I am out of humanity’s reach, 
I must finish my journcy alone, 
Never hear the sweet music of 
speech, 
I start at the sound of my own. 
The beasts, that roam over the 
plain, 
My form with indifference see, 
They are so unacquainted with 
man, 
Thcir tameness is shocking to me. 


Socicty, friendship, and love, 
Divinely bestowed upon man— 
Oh, had I the wings of a dove, 
How soop would I taste you 
again ! 
My sorrows I then might assuage 
In the ways of religion and truth, 
Mfght learn from the wisdom of 
age, 
And be checred by the sailics of 
youth. 


Religion ! what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word ! 
More precious than silver and gold, 

Or all that this earth can afford. 


But the sound of the church-going 
bell 
These valleys and rocks never 
heard, 
Never sighed at the sound of a 
knell, 
Or smiled when a sabbath ap- 
peared. 


Ye winds, that have made me your 
sport, 
Convey to this desolate shore 
Some cordial, endearing report 
Of a land I shall visit no more. 
My friends, do they now and then 
send 
A wish or a thought after me? 
Oh ! tell me I yet have a friend, 
Though a friend I am never to see. 


How flect is a glance of the mind ! 
Compared with the speed of its 
flight, 
The tempest itself lags behind, 
And the swift-wingéd arrows of 
light, [land, 
When I think of my own native 
In a moment J seem to be there ; 
But, alas ! recollection at hand, 
Soon hurries me back to despair. 


But the sea-fowl is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair, 
Even here is a season of rest, 
And I to my cabin repair. 
There is mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought! 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot. 
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THE DEATH OF NELSON. 
Robert Southey. 


HE fell with his face upon the deck. Hardy turned round as some 
men were raising him. “They have done for me at last, Hardy,” said 
he. Soon after he had been carried to the cock-pit, his wound was 
discovered to be mortal; he felt this himself, and insisted that the 
surgeon should leave him, to attend those whom he might yet save. 
He was in great pain, and intensely anxious to know how the battle 
went. “Will no one bring Hardy to me?” he asked: “he must be 
killed ! he is surely dead!” At length Hardy came, and the two friends 
shook hands in silence. After a pause, the dying man faintly uttered, 
“Well, Hardy, how goes the day?” “ Very well ; ten ships have already 
struck.” Finding that all was well, and that no British ship had yielded, 
he turned to speak of himself—“I am a dead man, Hardy! I am 
going fast. It will soon be all over with me!” Hardy hoped that there 
was yet a chance of recovery. “Ono! it is impossible. I feel some- 
thing rising in my breast that tells me so.” Captain Hardy, having been 
again on deck, returned at the end of an hour to his dying friend. 
He could not tell, in the confusion, the exact number of allies that had 
surrendered ; but there were at least fifteen ; for the other ships had 
followed their admiral’s into action, breaking the enemy’s line and 
engaging closely to leeward, in the same gallant style as the Victory and 
Sovereign. Nelson answered, “That is well, but I bargained for 
twenty.” And his wish was prophetic; he had not miscalculated the 
superiority of his followers; twenty actually surrendered. Having 
ordered the fleet to anchor, he again spoke of himself. “ Don’t throw 
me overboard. Kiss me, Hardy!” Hardy knelt down and obeyed in 
silence. “Now I am satisfied; I thank God I have done my duty.” 
Hardy kissed him again, received his blessing, and then took leave of 
him for ever. ‘ 
# i * * * * * 

The most triumphant death is that of the martyr; the most awful, 
that of the martyred patriot; the most splendid, that of the hero in 
the hour of victory ; and if the chariot and the horses of fire had been 
vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he could scarcely have departed in 
a brighter blaze of glory. He has left us, not indeed his mantle of 
inspiration, but a name and an example, which are at this hour in- 
spiring thousands of the youth of England : a name which is our pride, 
and an example which will continue to be our shield and our strength, 

—Life of Nelson. 


Casabianca. 
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WOLSEY’S PARTING ADVICE TO HIS SECR. 


William Shakspere. Ot 


CROMWELL, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all my miseries ; but thou hast forced me, 
Out, of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 
Let’s dry our eyes: and thus far hear me, Cromwell ; 
And,—when I am forgotten, as I shall be ; 
And sleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me more must be heard of,—say, I taught thee, 

, oay, Wolscy,—that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths and shoals of honour,— 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 

A Sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me. 
Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away ambition ; 
By that sin fell the angels, how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by it ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate thee; 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just and fear not: 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 
Thy God's, and truth’s ; then, if thou fall’st, O Cromwell, 
Thou fall’st a blessed martyr! Serve the king ; 
And,—prythee, lead mein: , 
There take an inventory of all I have ; 
To the last penny, ’tis the king’s : my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. O Cromwell, Cromwell ! 
ad I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 
—King Henry the Eighth. 





CASABIANCA. 
Felicia Hemans. 
THE boy stood on the burning deck, Yet beautiful and bright he stood, 
Whence all but him had fled ; As born to rule the storm ; 


The flame that lit the battle’s wreck, A creature of heroic blood, 
Shone round him o’er the dead : A proud, though childlike form. 


n 
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‘The flames rolled on—he would 
_ motgo 
Without his father’s word ; 
That father, faint in death below,. 
* His voice no longer heard. 
He called aloud :—“ Say, Father ! 
say 
If yet my task is done ?” 
He knew not that the chieftain | 
lay 
Unconscious of his son. 


“Speak, Father!” once again he 
cried, 
“If I may yet be gone? 
And”—but the booming shots re- 
plied, 
And fast the flames rolled on, 
Upon his brow he felt their breath, 
And in his waving hair, 
And looked from that lone post of 
death 
In still yet brave despair ! 
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And shouted but once more aloud). 
“‘ My Father, must I stay?” 
While o’er him fast, through ™ 
and shroud, 
The wreathing fires made way ; 
They wrapt the ship in splendour 
wild, 
They caught the flag on high, 
And streamed above the gallant 
child, 
Like banners in the sky. 


Then came a burst of thunder 
sound— e 
The boy—oh ! where was he? 
Ask of the winds, that far around 
With fragments strewed the sea— 
| With pei and helm, and pennon 
fair, 
That well had borne their part ; 
But the noblest thing which perished 
there, 
Was that young faithful heart ! 





LOVE OF COUNTRY. 


Sir Halter Scott. 


BREATHES there the man, with soul 
so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land! 


Whose heart hath ne’er within him 
burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath 
turned, 
From wandering on a foreign 
strand ! 
If such there breathe, go, mark him 
well ; 


For him no Minstrel raptures swell; 


High though his ates, proud his 
name, 

Boundless his wealth as wish can 
claim ; 

Despite those titles, power, and 
pelf, 

The wretch, concentred all in self, 

Living, shall forfeit fair renown, 


And, doubly dying, shall go 
down 

To the vile dust, from whence he 
sprung, 


Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 
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Hotspurs. Description. ofa Fop. . Bes 73 3 
O, Caledonia! stérn and wild; And thus I love them better sel, 7 


Meet nurse for a’poetic child ! 

Land of brown heath and shaggy 
wood, 

Land of the mountain and the flood, 

Land of my sires! what mortal 
hand 

Can e’er untie the filial band, 

That knits me to thy rugged strand ! 

Still, as I view each well-known 

| scene, 

Think what is now, and what hath 
been, 

Seems as, to me; of all bereft, 

Sole friends thy woods and streams 
were left ; 


HOTSPUR’S DESCRIPTION 


Even in extremity of ill. — 
By Yarrow’s streams still let me 
Stray, - 


Though none should guide my 


feeble way ; 

Still feel the breeze down Ettrick 
break, | 

Although it chill my withered 
cheek ; 

Still lay my head by Teviot 
Stone, 

Though _ there, 
alone, 

The Bard may draw his parting 
groan. 

—The Lay of the Last Alinstrel. 


forgotten and 


OF A FOP. 


William Shakspere. 


I DO remember when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and faint, leaning upon my sword, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed, 
Fresh as a bridegroom ; and his chin, new reaped, 
Showed like a stubble-land at harvest home. 

He was perfumed like a milliner ; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
Aepouncet-box, which ever and anon 

He gave his nose, and took’t away again ;. 

Who, therewith angry, when it next came there, 
Took it in snuff ;—and still he smiled and talked ! 
And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 

Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holyday and lady terms 

He questioned me ; among the rest, demanded 
My prisoners in your majesty’s behalf. 

I then, all smarting, with my wounds being cold, 
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To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

Out of my grief and my impatience, 

Answered neglectingly I know not what ; 

He should, or he should not : for he made me mad, 
To see him shine so brisk, and smell so sweet, 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wounds (God save the mark ! 
And telling me the sovereign’st thing on earth 

Was parmaceti for an inward bruise ; 

And that it was great pity, so it was, 

That villanous saltpetre should be digged 

Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroyed 

So cowardly ; and, but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 


—King Henry the Fourth, Part I. 


BRUCE AT BANNOCKBURN. 


Robert Burns. 


Scots, wha ha’e wi’ Wallace bled ; 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to glorious victorie ! 


Now’s the day, and now's the hour ; 
See the front o’ battle lower ; 
See approach proud Edward’s 
power-— 
Edward ! chains and slaverie ! 


Wha will be a traitor knave ? 
Wha can fill a coward’s grave? 
Wha sae base as be a slave? 
Traitor! coward! turn and 
flee ! 


Wha for Scotland’s king and law 
Freedom’s sword will strongly 
draw, 
Freeman stand, or freeman fa’, 
Caledonian ! on wi’ me! 


By oppression’s woes and pains ! 
By your sons in servile chains ! 
We will drain our dearest veins, 
But they shall—they shall be 
free ! 


Lay the proud usurpers low ! 

Tyrants fall in every foe ! 

Liberty’s in every blow ! 
Forward ! let us do, or die ! 
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THE STARLING; OR, LIBERTY AND SLAVERY. 


Laurence Sterne. 


AND as for the Bastille, the terror is in the word. Make the most of it 
you can, said I to myself, the Bastille is but another word for a tower, 
and a tower is but another word for a house you can’t get out of. Mercy 
on the gouty ! for they are in it twice a year ; but with nine livres a day, 
and pen, and ink, and paper, and patience; albeit a man can’t get 
out, he may do very well within, at least for a month or six weeks, at the 
end of which, if he is a harmless fellow his innocence appears, and he 
comes out a better and a wiser man than he went in. 

I had some oscasion (I forget what) to step into the court-yard as I 

settled this account; and remember I walked downstairs in no small 
triumph with the conccit of my reasoning. Beshrew the sombre pencil ! 
said I, vauntingly, for I envy not its powers which paints the evils of life 
with so hard and deadly a colouring. The mind sits terrified at the 
objects she has magnified herself and blackened ; reduce them to their 
proper size and hue, she overlooks them. 
. ’Tis true, said I, correcting the proposition, the Bastille is not an evil 
to be despised ; but strip it of its towers, fill up the fosse, unbarricade 
the doors, call it simply a confinement, and suppose ‘tis some tyrant of 
a distemper and not of a man which holds you in it, the evil vanishes, 
and you bear the other half without complaint. 

I was interrupted in the heyday of this soliloquy with a voice which IT 
took to be of a child, which complained “ it could not get out.” I looked 
up and down the passage, and seeing neither man, woman, nor child, I 
went out without further attention. In my return back through the 
passage, I heard the same words repcated twice over ; and looking up, 
I saw it was a starling, hung in a little cage. “Ican’t get out! I can’t 
get out !” said the starling. I stood looking at the bird; and to every 
person who came through the passage, it ran fluttering to the side 
towards which they approached it, with the ‘same lamentation of its 
captivity—“ I can’t get out !” said the starling. 

God help thee ! said I; but I'll let thee out, cost what it will ; so I 
turned about the cage to get the door. It was twisted and double twisted 
so fast with wire, there was no getting it open without pulling the cage 
to pieces. I took both hands to it. The bird flew to the place where I 
was attempting his deliverance, and thrusting his head through the 
trellis, pressed his breast against it as if impatient. I fear, poor crea- 
ture, said I, I cannot sect thee at liberty. “ No,” said the starling, “I 
can’t get out ! I can’t get out!” I vow I never had my affections more 
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tenderly awakened ; nor do I remember any incident in my life where 
the dissipated spirits, to which my reason had been a bubble, were so 
suddenly called home. Mechanical as the notes were, yet so true in 
tune to nature were they chanted, that in one moment they overthrew 
all my systematic reasonings upon the Bastille, and I heavily walked 
upstairs, unsaying every word I had said in going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still, Slavery, said I, still thou art a bitter 
draught ; and though thousands in all ages have been made to drink of 
thee, thou art no less bitter on that account. ’Tis thou, thrice sweet and 
gracious goddess, addressing myself to Liberty, whom all in public or in 
private worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till Nature 
herself shall change ; no tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, or 
chemic power turn thy sceptre into iron: with thee toesmile upon him 
as he eats his crust, the swain is happier than his monarch, frem whose 
court thou art exiled. Gracious heaven ! cried I, kneeling down upon 
the last step but one “1 my ascent, grant me but health, thou great 
Bestower of it, and give :nc but this fair goddess as my companion, and 
shower down thy mitres, if it seem good unto thy Divine Providence, 
upon those heads which are aching for them. 

The bird in his cage pursued me into my room, I sat down close by 
the table, and leaning my head upon my hand, | began to figure to 
myself the miseries of a confinement. I was in a right frame for it, and 
so ] gave full scope to my imagination. 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow-creatures born to 
no inheritance but slavery; but finding, however affecting the picture 
was, that I could not bring it near me, and that the multiiude of sad 
groups in it did but distract me, I took a single captive, and having first 
shut him up in his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight of his 
grated door to take his picture. 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long expectation and con- 
finement, and felt what kind of sickness of the heart it was' which arises 
from hope deferred. Upon looking nearer, :I saw him pale and feverish. 
In thirty years the western breeze had not once fanned his blood; he 
had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time, nor had the voice of friend 
or kinsman breathed through his lattice ; his children—but here my heart 
began to bleed, and I was forced to go on with another part of the 
portrait. 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a little straw, in the furthest 
corner of his dungeon, which was alternately his chair and bed. A 
little calendar of small sticks lay at the head, notched all over with 
the dismal days and nights he had passed there. He had one of these 
little. etic’ in his hand, and with a rusty nail he was etching another day 
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of misery to add to the heap. As I darkened the little light he had, he 
lifted up a hopeless eye towards the door, then cast, it down, shook his‘ 
head, and went on with his work of affliction. I heard his chains upon 
his legs as he turned his body to lay his little stick upon the bundle. 
He gave a deep sigh; I saw the iron enter into his soul. I burst into 
tears—I could not sustain the picture of confinement which my fancy 


had drawn. 
—A Sentimental Journey. 





HOHENLINDEN. 
Thomas Campbell. 


On Linden, when the sun was , But redder yet that light shall glow 


low, ! On Linden’s hills of stainéd snow ; 
All bloodless lay the untrodden , And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
snow, Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 
And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. Tis morn ; but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the war-clouds, rolling 
But Linden saw another sight, dun 
When the drum beat at dead of | Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
night, Shout in their sulphurous 
Commanding fires of death to light canopy. 


The darkness of her scenery. 
The combat deepens. On, ye 
By torch and trumpet fast arrayed, brave, 
Each horseman drew his battle- , Who rush to glory or the grave ! 
blade, Wave, Munich! all thy banners 
And furious @cry charger neighed wave ! 
To join the dreadful revelry. And charge with all thy 
chivalry ! 








Then shook the hills, with thunder 

riven ; Few, few shall part where many 
Then rushed the steed, to battle meet ; 

driven ; _ The snow shall be their winding- 
And, louder than the bolts of } sheet, 

Heaven, And every turf beneath their feet 


Far flashed the red artillery. Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 
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THE FALLEN ANGELS IN THE BURNING LAKE. 
| John Milton. 


THE superior fiend 
Was moving toward the shore : his ponderous shield, 
Ethereal temper, massy, large and round, 
Behind him cast ; the broad circumference 
Hung on his shoulder, like the moon, whose orb 
Through optic glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesolé, 
Or in Valdarno, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or mountains, in her spotty globe. 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, were but a wand, 
He walked with, to support uncasy stcps 
Over the burning marle, not like those steps 
On Heaven’s azure ; and the torrid clime 
Smote on him sore besides, vaulted with fire : 
Nathless he so endured till on the beach 
Of that inflaméd sea he stood, and called 
His legions, angel forms, who lay entranced, 
Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Eturian shades, 
High over-arched, embowcr ; or scattered sedge 
Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion armed 
Hath vexed the Red-Sea coast, whose waves o’erthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian chivalry, 
While with perfidious hatred they pursued 
The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 
From the safe shore their floating carcases 
And broken chariot wheels : so thick bestrewn, 
Abject and lost lay these, covering the flood, 
Under amazement of their hideous change. 
He called so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell resounded. “Princes, potentates, 
Warriors, the flower of Heaven, once yours, now lost, 
If such astonishment as this can seize 
Eternal spirits ; or have ye chosen this place, 
After the toil of battle to repose 
Your wearied virtue, for the case you find 
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To slumber here, as in the vales of Heaven ? 
Or in this abject posture have ye sworn 
T’ adore the Conqueror ? who now beholds 
Cherub and seraph rolling in the flood 
With scattered arms and ensigns, till anon 
His swift pursuers, from Heaven-gates, discern 
Th’ advantage, and, descending, tread us down 
Thus drooping, or with linkéd thunderbolts 
Transfix us to the bottom of this gulf. 
Awake, arise, or be for ever fallen !” 

' —Paradise Lest. 


THE *DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. 
Lord Byron. 


THE Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold ; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls lightly on deep Galilee. 


Like the leaves of the forest when Summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen : 

Like the leaves of the forest when Autumn hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strown. 


For the Angel of Dcath spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; . 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
And their hearts but once heaved, and for ever grew still! 


And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his pride ; 
And the foam of his gasping lay white on the turf, 
And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf. 


And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his mail : 
And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, - 
The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lord ! 
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THE RIME OF THE ANCIENT MARINER. 
‘ S. Z. Coleridge. 


PART THE FIRST. 
THE ANCIENT MARINER SHOOTS THE ALBATROSS. 


IT is an ancient Mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three. 
“ By thy long grey beard and glit- 
tering eye, 
“Now wherefore stopp’st thou 
me? 


“The Bridegroom’s doors are 
opened wide, 
* And I am next of kin; 
“The guests are met, the feast is 
set : 


 May’st hear the merry din.” 


He holds him with his skinny 
hand, 
“There was a ship,” quoth he. 
“ Hold off ! unhand me, grey-beard 
loon !” 
Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 


He holds him with his glittering 
eye— 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 
And listens like a three years 
child : 
The Mariner hath his will. 


The Wedding-Guest sat on a 
stone : 
He cannot chuse but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient 
man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


The ship was cheered, the har- 
bour cleared, 
Merrily did we drop 


Below the kirk, below the hill, 
Below the light-house top. 


The Sun came up upon the left, 
Out of the sea came he ! 
And he shone bright, and on the 
right 
Went down into the sea. 


Higher and higher every day, 
Till over the mast at noon— 
The Wedding-Guest here beat his 
breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 


The bride hath paced into the hall, 
Red as a rose is she ; 
Nodding their heads before her 
goes 
The merry minstrelsy, 


The Wedding-Guest he beat his 
breast, 
Yet he cannot chuse but hear ; 
And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed Mariner. 


And now the STORM-BLAST came, 
andhe i. 
Was tyrannous and strong : 
He struck with his o’ertaking 
wings, 
And chased us south a!ong. 


With sloping masts and dipping 
prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 

Still treads the shadow of his foe 


é 
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And forward bends his-head, 
The ship drove fast, loud ‘roared 
the blast, 
And southward aye w@ fled. 


And now there came both mist 
and snow, 
And it grew wondrous cold: 
And ice, mast-high, came floating 
by, 
As green as emerald. 
And through the drifts the snowy 
clifts 
Did send a disfhal sheen : 
Nor shapes of men nor beasts we 
ken— 
The ice was all between. 


The ice was here, the ice was there, 
The ice was all around : 
It cracked and growled, and roared 
and howled, 
Like noises in a swound ! 


At length did cross an Albatross : 
Through the fog it came ; 

As if it had been a Christian soul, 
We hailed it in God’s name. 


It ate the food it ne’er had eat, - 
And round and round it flew. 
The ice did split with a thunder- 
fit ; 
helmsman 
through ! 


The steered us 


And a good south wind sprung up 
behind ; 
The Albatross did follow, 
And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners’ hollo! 


In mist or cloud, on mast or 
shroud, 
It perched for vespers nine ; 
While all the night, through fog- 
smoke white, 
Glimmered the white Moon- 
shine. 


“God save thee, ancient Mariner ! 
From the fiends that plague 
thee thus !— 
Why look’st thou so?”— With 
my cross-bow 
I shot the ALBATROSS. 


PART THE SECOND. 
THE DEAD CALM. 


THE Sun now rose upon the ; ; And I had done a wicked thin, 


right : 
Out of the sea came he, 
Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 


And the good south wind still 
blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 
Nor any day for food or play 
Came to the mariners’ hollo ! 


And it would work ’em woe : 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 
Ah wretch ! said they, the bird to 

slay, 
That made the breeze to biow ! 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own 
head, 9 
The elorious Sun uprist : 
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Then all averred, I had killed the 
bird 
. Chat brought the fog and mist. 
*Twas right, said they, such birds 
to slay, 
That bring the fog and mist. 


The fair breeze blew, the white 
foam flew, 
" The furrow followed fee: 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 


Down dropt the breeze, the sails 
dropt down, 
‘ *Twas sad as sad could be; . 
And we did speak only to break 
The silence of the sea! — 


All in a hot and copper sky, 
The blood-red Sun, at noon, 
Right up above the mast did stand, 
No bigger than the Moon. 


Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion ; 
As idle as a painted ship 

Upon a painted ocean. 


‘Water, water, every where, 
And all the boards did shrink ; 


Water, water, every where, 
Nor any drop to drink. 


The very deep did rot: Ah me! 
That ever this should be ! 
Yea, slimy things did crawl with 
legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 


About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night ; 
The water, like a witch’s oils, 
Burnt green, and blue and white. 


And some in dreums assuréd were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so; 
Nine fathom deep he had followed 
us 
From the land of mist aaa snow. 


And every tongue, through utter 
drought, 
Was withered at the root ; 
We could not speak, no more than 
if 
We had been choked with soot. 
Ah ! well a-day ! what evil looks 
Had I from old and young ! 
Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


PART THE THIRD. 
THE SKELETON-SHIP, 


THERE passed a weary time. Each At first it seemed a little speck, 


. throat 


Was parched, and glazed each 


eye. . 

A weary time ! a weary time ! 
How glazed each weary eye, 
When Jooking westward, I beheld 

A sottething in the sky. 





And then it seemed a mist : 
It moved and moved, and took at 
last 
A certain shape, I wist. 


A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist ! 
And still it neared and neared : 
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As if it dodged a water-sprite, 
It plunged and. tacked and 
veered, 


With throats unslaked, with black 
lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail ; 
Through utter drought all dumb 
we stood ! 
I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 
And cried, A sail! a sail! 


With throats unslaked, with black 
lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call : 
Gramercy ! they for joy did grin, 
And gr at once their breath drew 


As they were drinking all. 


See | see (I cried) she tacks no 
more 
"Hither to a us weal ; 
Without a breeze, without a tide, 
She steadies with upright keel ! 


The western wave was all a-flame. 
The day was well nigh done! 
Almost upon the western wave 
Rested the broad bright Sun ; 
When that strange shape drove 
suddenly 
Betwixt us afid the Sun. 


And straight the Sun was flecked 


with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us 
grace !) 
As if through a dungeon-grate he 
peered, 


With broad and burning face. 


Alas! (thought I, and my heart 
beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears ! 


Are those Aer sails that glance in 
the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres ! 


Are those er ribs through which 
the Sun 
Did peer, as through a grate? 
And is that Woman all her crew? 
Is that a DEATH? and are there 
two? 
Is DEATH that woman’s mate? 


Her lips were red, ker looks were 
free, ° 
Her locks were yellow as gold : 
Her skin was as white as leprosy, 
The Night-Mare LIFE-IN-DEATH , 
was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood. with 
cold. 


The naked hulk alongside came, 
And the twain were casting dice; 
“The game is done! I’ve won! 
I’ve won !” 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


The Sun’s rim dips; the star 
rush out : 
At one stride comes the dark; 
With far-heard whisper, o’er the 
sea, 


Off shot the spectre-bark. 


We listened and, looked sideways 
up! 
Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 
My life-blood seemed to sip ! 
The stars were dim, and thick the 
night, 
The steersman’s face by his lamp 
gleamed white ; 
From the sails the dew did 
drip— 
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The moving. Moon went up the Within the shadow of the ship 


sky, I watched thcir rich attire : 
And no where did abide : Blue, glossy green, and velvet 
Softly she was going up, black, - 
And a star or two beside. They coiled and swam ; and every 
track 
Iler beams bemocked the sultry Was a flash of golden fire. 
main, 


O happy living things ! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare : 


Like April hoar-frost spread ; | 
| A spring of love gushed from my 


But where the ship’s huge shadow 


The oe water burnt alway heart, 
A still and awful, red. And I blessed them unaware: 


Sure my kind saint took pity on 
me, 


Beyond the shadow of the ship, And I blessed them unaware 


I watched the water-snakes: 
They moved in tracks of shining The self same moment I could 


white, pray ; 
And when they reared, the elfsh |. And from my neck so free 
light Tke Albatross fell off, and sank 
~ Fell off in hoary flakes. Like lead into the sea. 


IVRY: A SONG OF THE HUGUENOTS. 
Lord Macaulay. 


Now glory to the Lord of Hosts, from whom all glories are! 

And glory to our Sovereign Liege, King Henry of Navarre ! 

Now let there be the merry sound of music and of dance, 

Through thy cern-fields green, and sunny vines, oh pleasant land of 
France ! 

And thou, Rochelle, our own Rochelle, proud city of the waters, 

Again let rapture light the eyes of all thy mourning daughters. 

As thou wert constant in our ills, be joyous in our joy, 

For cold, and stiff, and still are they who wrought thy walls annoy. 

Hurrah ! hurrah! a single field hath turned the chance of war, 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! for Ivry, and Henry of Navarre. 


Oh ! how our hearts were beating, when, at the dawn of day, 
We saw the army of the League drawn out in long array ; 
With all its priest-led citizens, and all its rebel peers, 

«snd Appenzel’s stout infantry, and Egmont’s Flemish spears. 
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There rode the brood of false Lorraine, the curses of our land ; 
‘And dark Mayenne was in the midst, a truncheon in‘his hand ; 
And, as we looked on them, we thought of Seine’s empurpled flood, 
And good Coligni’s hoary hair all dabbled with his blood ; 

And we cried unto the living God, who rules the fate of war, 

To fight for His own holy name, and Henry of Navarre. 


The King is come to marshal us, all in his armour drest, 

And he has bound a snow-white plume upon his gallant crest. 

He looked upon his people, and a tear was in his eye ; 

He looked upon the traitors, and his glance was stern and high. 

Right graciously he smiled on us, as rolled from wing to wing, 

Down all our line, a deafeniny shout, “‘ God save our Lord the King !” 
“ Andif my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he ntay, 

For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 

Press where ye sce my white plume shine, amidst the ranks of war, 
And be your Oriflamme to-day the helmet of Navarre.” 


Hurrah ! the foes are moving. Hark to the mingled din 

Of fife, and steed, and trump and drum, and roaring culverin ! 

The fiery Duke is pricking fast across Saint André’s plain, 

With all the hireling chivalry of Guelders and Almayne. 

Now by the lips of those ye love, fair gentlemen of France, 

Charge for the golden lilies—upon them with the lance! 

A thousand spurs are striking deep, a thousand spears in rest, 

A thousand knights are pressing close behind the snow-white crest ; 
And in they burst, and on they rushed, while, like a guiding star, 
Amidst the thickest carnage blazed the helmet of Navarre. 


Now, God be praised, the day is ours! Mayenne hath turned his rein, 
D’Aumale hath cried for quarter. The Flemish count is slain. 

Their ranks are breaking like thin clouds before a Biscayegale ; 

The field is heaped with blecding steeds, and flags, and cloven mail. 
And then we thought on vengeance, and, all along our van, 

“ Remember Saint Bartholomew !” was passed from man to man: 
But out spake gentle Henry, “ No Frenchman is my foe ; 

Down, down with every foreigner ! but let your brethren go.” 

Oh ! was there ever such a knight, in friendship or in war, 

As our Sovereign Lord, King Henry, the soldier of Navarre ? 


Ho ! maidengof Vienna ; ho! matrons of Lucerne; 

‘Weep, weep, and rend your hair for those who never shall return, 

Ho ! Philip, send, for charity, thy Mexican pistoles, 

That Antwerp monks may sing a mass for thy poor spearmen’s souls. 
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Mo! gallant nobles of the League, look that your arms be bright ; 
Ho! burghers of St. Genevieve, keep watch and ward to-night ; 
For our God hath crushed the tyrant, our God hath raised the slave, 
And mocked the counsel of the wise, and the valour of the brave. 
Then glory to His holy name, from whom all glories are, 

And glory to our Sovereign Lord, King Henry of Navarre! 


(From “ Lays of Ancient Rome, etc.” by permission of the Publishers.) 


THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
Rev, Charles Wolfe. 


NOT a drum was heard, nor a funeral note, 
As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the grave where our hero we buried. 


‘We buried him darkly at dead of night, 
The sod with our bayonets turning ; 

By the struggling moonbeam’s misty light, 
And our lantern dimly burning. 


No useless coffin confined his breast, 
Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest, 
With his martial cloak around him. 


Few and short were the prayers we said, 
Aad we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead, 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow. 


We thought as we hollowed his narrow bed, 
And smoothed down his lowly pillow, 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head, 
And we far away on the billow ! 


Lightly they'll talk of the spirit that’s gone, 
And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he'll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 
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But half of our heavy task was done 
When the clock struck the hour retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
Of the enemy sullenly firing. 


Slowly and sadly we laid him down, : 
From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone, 
But we left him alone in his glory. 


HENRY V. TO HIS SOLDIERS. 
William Shakspere. 


WHAT'S he that wishes for more men from England ? 
My cousin Westmoreland ?—No, my fair cousin ! 
If we are marked to die, we are enough 
To do our country loss ; and if to live, 
The fewer men, the greater share of honour. 
I’ faith ! I pray thee, wish not one man more. 
By Jove, I am not covetous for gold ; 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my cost ; 
It yearns me not, if men my garments wear ; 
Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 
But, if it be a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive. 
No, "faith, my coz, wish not a man from England : 
Indeed, I would not lose so great an honour, 
As one man more, methinks, would share from me, 
For the best hope I have. O, do not wish one more | 
Rather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through my host, 
That he, which hath no stomach to this fight, 
Let him depart ; his passport shall be made, 
And crowns for convoy put into his purse : 
We would not die in that man’s company, 
That fears his fellowship to die with us. 
This day is called—the feast of Crispian : 
He, that outlives this day, and comes safe home, 
Will stand a tip-toe when this day is named, 
And rouse him at the name of Crispian : 
He, that shall live this day, and see old age, 


Nose and Eyes. . “457 
a ee 
Will yearly on the vigil feast his friends, Pas 
And say—To-morrow is St. Crispian : 
Then will he strip his sleeve, and show his scars, 
And say, These wounds I had on Crispin’s day. 
Old men forget ; yet all shall be forgot, 
But he’ll remember, with advantages, 
What feats he did that day : Then shall our names, 
Familiar in their mouths as household words— 
Harry the King, Bedford and Exeter, 
Warwick and Talbot, Salisbury and Glo’ster— 
Be in their flowing cups freshly remembered : 
This story shall the good man teach his son ; 
And Crispin Crispian shall ne’er go by, 
From this ay to the ending of the world, 
But we in it shall be remembered : 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers ; 
For he, to-day, that sheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother ; be he ne’er so vile, 
This day shall gentle his condition : 
And gentlemen in England, now a-bed, 
Shall think themselves accursed they were not here ; 
And hold their manhoods cheap, while any speaks 
That fought with us upon St. Crispin’s day. 
—Aing Henry the Fifth. 


NOSE AND EYES. 
William Couper. 


BETWEEN Nose and Eyes a strange contest arose, 
The spectacles set them unhappily wrong : 

The point in dispute was, as all the world knows, 
To which the said spectacles ought to belong. 


So the Tongue was the lawyer, and argued the cause 
With a great deal of skill, and a wig full of learning ; 
While chief baron Ear sat to balance the laws, 
So famed for his talent in nicely discerning. 


“In behalf of the Nose, it will quickly appear, 

And your lordship,” said Tongue, “ will undoubtedly find 
That the Nose has had spectacles always in wear, 

Which amounts to possession, time out of mind.” 
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Then holding the spectacles up to the court— 

‘“‘ Your lordship observes they are made with a straddle, 
As wide as the ridge of the nose is; in short, 

Designed to sit to it, just like a saddle. 


“ Again, would your lordship a moment suppose— 

Tis a case that has happened, and may be again— 
That the visage or countenance had not a nose, 

Pray who would, or who could, wear spectacles then ? 


‘On the whole it appears, and my argument shows, 
With a reasoning the court will never condemn, 
That the spectacles plainly were made for the Nose, 
And the Nose was as plainly intended for them.” 


_ Then shifting his side, as the lawyer knows how, 
He pleaded again in behalf of the Eyes ; 
But what were his arguments few people know, 
For the world did not think they were equally wise. 


So his lordship decreed, with grave solemn tone, 
Decisive and clear, without one z/ or dut— ° 
That whenever the Nose put his spectacles on, 
By daylight or candle-light—Eyes should be shut ! 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS FROM GHENT. 


Robert Browning. 


I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Joris, and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, we galloped all three $ 

“ Good speed !” cried the watch, as the gate-bolts undrew ; 
‘© Speed !” echoed the wall to us galloping through ; 
Behind shut the postern, the lights sank to rest, 

And into the midnight we galloped abreast. 


Not a word to each other; we kept the great pace 

Neck by neck, stride by stride, never changing our place ; 
I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 

Then shortened each stirrup and set the pique right, 
Rebuckled the cheek-strap, chained slacker the bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 
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*T was moonset at starting ; but while we drew near 
Lockeren, the cocks crew, and twilight dawned clear ; 

At Boom, 2 great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Diiffield, twas morning as plain as could be ; 

And from Mecheln church-steeple we heard the half chime, 
So Joris broke silence with “ Yet there is time !” 


At Aerschot, up leaped of a sudden the sun, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past, 
And I saw my stout galloper Roland at last, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 

The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray. 


® 
And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear bent back 
For my voice, and the other pricked out on his track ; 
And one eye's black intelligence—ever that glance 
O’er its white edge at me, his own master, askance ! 
And the thick heavy spume-flakes, which aye and anon 
His fierce lips shook upwards in galloping on. 


By Hasselt, Dirck groaned ; and cried Joris, “Stay spur! 
Your Ross galloped bravely, the fault’s not in her, 

We'll remember at Aix ”—for one heard the quick wheeze 
Of her chest, saw her stretched neck and staggering knees, 
And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank, 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 


So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Looz and past Tongres, no cloud in the sky; | 

The broad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh, 

*Neath our feet broke the brittle bright stubble like chaff; 
Till over by Dalhem a dome-spire sprang white, 

And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in sight !” 


* How they'll greet us !” and all ina moment his roan 
Rolled neck and crop over, lay dead as a stone ; 

And there was my Roland to bear the’whole weight 
Of the news which alone could save Aix from her fate, 
With his nostrils like pits full of blood to the brim, 
And with circles of red for his eye-socket’s rim. 


Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster let fall, 
Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and all, 
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Stood up in the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear, 

Called my Roland his pet-name, my horse without peer ; 
Clapped my hands, laughed and sang, any noise, bad or good, 
Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stood. 


And all I remember is, friends flocking round 

As I sat with his head ’twixt my knees on the ground, 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of mine, 

As I poured down his throat our last measure of wine, 

Which (the burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good news from Ghent. 


(By permission of the Publishers.) 


NUREMBERG. 
Ff, W. Longfellow. 


In the valley of the Pegnitz, where across broad meadow-lands 
Rise the blue Franconian mountains, Nuremberg, the ancient, stands. 


Quaint old town of toil and traffic, quaint old town of art and song, 
Memories haunt thy pointed gables, like the rooks that round the 
throng ; 


Memories of the Middle Ages, when the emperors, rough and bold, 
Had their dwelling in thy castle, time-defying, centuries old ; 


And thy brave and thrifty burghers boasted, in their uncouth rhyme, 
That their great imperial city stretched its hand through every clime. 


In the court-yard of the castle, bound with many an iron band, 
Stands the mighty linden planted by Queen Cunigunde’s hand ; 


On the square the oriel window, where, in old heroic days, 
Sat the poet Melchior singing Kaiser Maximilian’s praise. 


Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous world of Art : 
Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in the common ma 


And at ve cathedral doorways saints and bishops carved in stone, 
By a former age commissioned as apostles to our own. 


In the church of sainted Sebald sleeps enshrined his holy dust, 


- 
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In the church of sainted Lawrence stands a pix of sculpture 1 
Like the foamy sheaf of fountains, rising through the painted air. 


Here, when Art was still religion, with a simple, reverent heart, 
Lived and laboured Albrecht Diirer, the Evangelist of Art ; 


Hence in silence and in sorrow, toiling still with busy hand, 
Like an emigrant he wandered, seeking for the Better Land. 


_Emigravit is the inscription on the tombstone where he lies ; . 


Dead he is not, but departed,—for the artist never dies. 


Fairer seems the ancient city, and the sunshine seems more fair, 
That he once has tgod its pavement, that he once has breathed its air! 


Through these streets so broad and stately, these obscure and dismal 
lanes, 
Walked of yore the Mastersingers, chanting rude poetic strains. 


i. From remote and sunless suburbs came they to the friendly guild, 


ee 


Building nests in Fame’s great temple, as in spouts the swallows build. 


As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhyme, 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil’s chime ; 


"Thanking God, whose boundless wisdom make the flowers of poesy 


bloom 
In the forge’s dust and cinders, in the tissues of the loom. 


Here Hans Sachs, the cobbler-poet, laureate of the gentle craft, 
Wisest of the Twelve Wise Masters, in huge folios sang and laughed. 


3ut his house is gow an ale-house, with a nicely sanded floor, 
And a garland in the window, and his face above the door; 


' Painted by some humble artist, as in Adam Puschman’s song, 


\s the “old man grey and dove-like, with his great beard white and long.” 


\nd at night the swart mechanic comes to drown his cark and care, 
uaffing ale from pewter tankards, in the master’s antique chair, 


lanished is the ancient splendour, and before my dreamy eye 
Vave these mingled shapes and figures, like a faded tapestry. 


fot thy councils, not thy Kaisers, win for thee the world’s regard ; 
‘ait thy nainter Alhrecht Diirer and Hane Cache ther anh. L--4 
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Thus, O Nuremberg, a wanderer from a region far away, 
As he paced thy streets and courtyards, sang in thought his careless lay: 


Gathering from the pavement’s crevice, as a floweret of the soil, 
The nobility of labour—the long pedigree of toil. 


THE FATE OF POLAND. 
Thomas Campbell, 


Ou ! sacred Truth ! thy triumph ceased awitile, 
And HopPE, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile, 
When leagued Oppression poured to Northern wars 
Her whiskered pandoors and her fierce hussars, 
Waved her dread standard to the breeze of morn, 
Pealed her loud drum, and twanged her trumpet horn; 
Tumultuous horror brooded o’er her van, 

Presaging wrath to Poland—and to man! 

Warsaw’s last champion from her height surveyed, 

Wide o’er the fields, a waste of ruin laid,— 

“© Heaven !” he cried, “ my bleeding country save !—~ 
Is there no hand on high to shield the brave ? 

Yet, though destruction sweep those lovely plains, 
Rise, fellow-men ! our country yet remains ! 

By that dread name, we wave the sword on high ! 
And swear for her to live !—with her to die !” 

He said, and on the rampart-heights arrayed 

His trusty warriors, few, but undismayed; __ 
Firm-paced and slow, a horrid front they form, 

Still as the breeze, but dreadful as the storm ; 

Low murmuring sounds along their banners fly, 
Revenge, or death,--the watch-word and reply ; 
Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 

And the loud tocsin tolled their last alarm !— 

In vain, alas ! in vain, ye gallant few ! 

From rank to rank your volleyed thunder flew !— 
Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time, 
Sarmatia fell, unwept, without a crime ; 

Found not a generous friend, a pitying foe, 
Strength in her arms, nor mercy in her woe ! 


The Fackdaw of Rhed 


Closed her bright eye, and curbed her 

HOPE, for a season, bade the world fare 

And Freedom shrieked—as Kosciusko fe, 
—TZhe Pla 


Dropped from her nerveless grasp the N 
hi 


THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. \ 
Rev. Richard Harris Barham. 


THE Jackdaw sat on the Cardinal’s chair ! 
Bishop and abbot, and prior were there ; 
*®Many a monk, and many a friar, 
Many a knight, and many a squire, 
With a great many more of lesser degree,— 
In sooth a goodly company ; 
And they served the Lord Primate on bended knee, 
Never, I ween, 
Was a prouder seen, 
Read of in books, or dreamt of in dreams, 
Than the Cardinal Lord Archbishop of Rheims ! 


In and out 
: Through the motley rout, 
That little Jackdaw kept hopping about ; 
Here and there 
Like a dog in a fair, 
Over comfits and cates, 
And dishes and plates, 
Cowl and cope, and rochet and pall, 
Mitre’and crosier ! he hopped upon all ! 
With saucy air, 
He perched on the chair 
Where, in state, the great Lord Cardinal sat 
In the great Lord Cardinal’s great red hat ; 
And he peered in the face 
Of his Lordship’s Grace, 
With a satisfied look, as if he would say, 
“We two are the greatest folks here to-day !” 
And the priests, with awe, 
As such freaks they saw, 
Said, “The Devil must be in that little Jackdaw !” 


G 2 
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The feast was over, the board was cleared, 
The flawns and the custards had all disappeared, 
And six little Singing-boys,—dear little souls ! 
In nice clean faces, and nice white stoles, 

Came, in order due, 

Two by two, 
Marching that grand refectory through ! 
A nice little boy held a golden ewer, 
Embossed and filled with water, as pure 
As any that flows between Rheims and Namur, 
Which a nice little boy stood ready to catch 
In a fine golden hand-basin made to match. 
Two nice little boys, rather more grown, e@ 
Carried lavender-watcr, and eau de Cologne; 
And a nice little boy had a nice cake of soap, 
Worthy of washing the hands of the Pope. 

One little boy more 

A napkin bore, 
Of the best white diaper, fringed with pink, 
And a Cardinal’s Hat marked in “ permanent ink.” 


The great Lord Cardinal turns at the sight 
Of these nice little boys dressed all in white : 
From his finger he draws 
His costly turquoise ; 
And, not thinking at all about little Jackdaws, 
Deposits it straight 
By the side of his plate, 
While the nice little boys on his Eminence wait ; 
Till, when nobody’s dreaming of any such thing, 
That little Jackdaw hops off with the ring! 


There’s a cry and a shout, 
And a deuce of a rout, 

And nobody seems to know what they’re about, 

But the monks have their pockets all turned inside out. 
The friars are kneeling, 
And hunting, and feeling 

The carpet, the floor, and the walls, and the ceiling, 
The Cardinal drew 
Off each plum-coloured shoe, 

And left his red stockings exposed to the view ; 
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He peeps, and he feels 
In the toes and the heels ; 
They turn up the dishes,—they turn up the plates,— 
They take up the poker and poke out the grates,— 
They turn up the rugs, 
They examine the mugs :— 
But, no !—no such thing ;— 
They can’t find THE RING! 
And the Abbot declared that, “when nobody ‘/wigged it, 
Some rascal or other had popped in, and grigged it !” 


The Cardinal rose with a dignified look, 
He called for his candle, his bell, and his book ! 
In holy anger, and pious grief, 
He solemnly cursed that rascally thief ! ! 
He cursed him at board, he cursed him in bed ; 
From the sole of his foot to the crown of his head ; 
He cursed him in sleeping, that every night 
He should dream of the devil, and wake in a fright ; 
He cursed him in eating, he cursed him in drinking, 
He cursed him in coughing, in sneezing, in winking ; 
He cursed him in sitting, in standing, in lying ; ° 
He cursed him in walking, in riding, in flying, 
He cursed him in living, he cursed him in dying !— 
Never was heard such a terrible curse! ! 
But what gave rise 
To no little surprise, 
Nobody seemed one penny the worse ! 


The day was gone, 
The night came on, 
The Monks and the Friars they searched till dawn, 
When the Sacristan saw, 
On crumpled claw, 
Come limping a poor little lame Jackdaw,— 
No longer gay, 
As on yesterday ; 
His feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong way ;— 
His pinions drooped—he could hardly stand,— 
His head was as bald as the palm of your hand ; 
His eye so dim, 
So wasted each limb, 
That, heedless of grammar, they all cried, “ THAT'S HIM !— 
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That’s the scamp that has done this scandalous thing ! 
That’s the thief that has got my Lord Cardinal’s Ring !” 
The poor little Jackdaw, 
When the monks he saw, 
Feebly gave vent to the ghost of a caw ; 
And turned his bald head, as much as to say, 
“Pray, be so good as to walk this way !” 
Slower and slower, 
He limped on before, 
Till they came to the back of the belfry door, 
Where the first thing they saw, 
’Midst the sticks and the straw, 
Was the RING in the nest of that little Jackdaw ! 
¢ 


Then the great Lord Cardinal called for his book, 
And off that terrible curse he took ; 
The mute expression 
Served in lieu of confession, 
And, being thus coupled with full restitution, 
The Jackdaw got plenary absolution ! 
—When those words were heard, 
That- poor little bird 
Was so changed in a moment, ’twas really absurd, 
He grew sleek and fat ; 
In addition to that, 
A fresh crop of feathers came thick as a mat ! 
His tail waggled more 
Even than before ; 
But no longer it wagged with an impudent air, 
No longer he perched on the Cardinal’s chair. 
He hopped now about ‘ 
With a gait devout ; 
At Matins, at Vespers, he never was out ; 
And, so far from any more pilfering deeds, 
He always seemed telling the Confessor’s beads. 
If any one lied,—or if any one swore,— 
Or slumbered in prayer-time and happened to snore, 
That good Jackdaw : 
Would give a great “ Caw !” 
As much as to say, “ Don’t do so any more !” 
While many remarked, as his manners they saw, 
That they “ never had known such a pious Jackdaw !” 
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He long lived the pride 

Of that country side, 
And at last in the odour of sanctity died ; 

When, as words were too faint 

His merits to paint, 
The Conclave determined to make him a Saint ; 
And on newly-made Saints and Popes, as you know, 
It’s the custom, at Rome, new names to bestow, 
So they canonized him by the name of Jim Crow! 


OLD IRONSIDES. 
O. W. Holmes. 


Ay! tear her tattered ensign down ! long has it waved on high, 
And many an eye has danced to see that banner in the sky ; 
Beneath it rung the battle-shout, and burst the cannon’s roar :— 
The meteor of the ocean-air shall sweep the clouds no more ! 


Her deck,—once red with heroes’ blood,—where knelt the vanquished 
foe, 

When winds were hurrying o’er the flood, and waves were white below,— 

No more shall feel the victor’s tread, or know the conquered knee :— 

The harpies of the shore shal! pluck the Eagle of the Sea ! 


Oh, better that her shattered bulk should sink beneath the wave! ... 
Her thunders shook the mighty deep, and there should be her grave ! 
Nail to the mast her holy flag—set every threadbare sail— 

And give her to the God of Storms, the Lightning and the Gale ! 


OTHELLO’S ADDRESS TO THE SENATE. 
William Shakspere. 


MOST potent, grave, and reverend signiors, 

My very noble and approved good masters,—. - 

That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter, 

It is most true ; true, I have married her ; 

The very head and front of my offending 

Hath this extent,no more. Rude am I in my speech, 
And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace ; 
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For since these arms of mine had seven years’ pith, 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 
And little of this great world can I speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broils and battle ; 
And therefore little shall I grace my cause, 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious patience, 
I will a round unvarnished tale deliver ; 
Of my whole course of love ; what drugs, what charms, 
What conjuration, and what mighty magic 
(For such proceeding I am charged withal), 
I won his daughter with. 
I do beseech you, « 

Send for the lady to the Sagittary, 
And let her speak of me before her father : 
If you do find me foul in her report, 
The trust, the office, I do hold of you, 
Not only take away, but let your sentence 
Even fall upon my life. 

Ancient, conduct them : you best know the place. 
And, till she come, as truly as to heaven 
I do confess the vices of my blood, 
So justly to your grave ears I’ll present 
How I did thrive in this fair lady’s love, 
And she in mine. 

Her father loved me ; oft invited me ; 
Still questioned me the story of my life, 
From year to year ; the battles, sieges, fortune, 
That I have passed, 
I ran it through, even from my boyish days, 
To the very moment that he bade me tell it ; 
Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances ; 
Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 
Of hair-breadth scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach ; 
Of being taken by the insolent foe 
And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And portance. In my traveller’s history 
(Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads touch heaven, 
It was my hint to speak), such was my process ;— 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
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Do grow beneath their shoulders. These things to hcar 
Would Desdemona seriously incline ; 
But still the house affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 

She’d come again, and with a grcedy ear 

Devour up my discourse : which I observing, 

Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 

To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart, 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard, 

But not intentively : I did consent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did speak of some distressful stroke 

That my youth suffered. My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore,—In faith, ’twas strange, twas passing strange ; 
Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wished she had not heard it ; yet she wished 

That heaven had made her such a man: she thanked me, 
And bade me, if I had a friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake : 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed ; 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used ; 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it. 

; — Othello. 


« DEATH OF JOHN HAMPDEN. 
Lord Macaulay. 


HAMPDEN, with his heaa drooping, and his hands leaning on his horse’s 
neck, moved feebly out of the battle. The mansion which had been 
inhabited by his father-in-law, and from which in his youth he had 
carried home his bride Elizabeth, was in sight. There still remains 
an affecting tradition that he looked for a moment towards that beloved 
house, and made an effort to go thither to die. But the enemy lay in 
that direction. He turned his horse towards Thame, where he arrived 
almost fainting with agony. The surgeons dressed his wounds. But 
there was no hope. The pain which he suffered was most excru-. 
ciating, But he endured it with admirable firmness and resignation. 
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His first care was for his country. He wrote from his bed several 
letters to London concerning public affairs, and sent a last pressing 
message to the head-quarters, recommending that the dispersed forces 
should be concentrated. When his public duties were performed, he 
calmly prepared himself to die. He was attended by a clergyman of 
the Church of England, with whom he had lived in habits of intimacy, 
and by the chaplain of the Buckinghamshire Green-coats, Dr. Spurton, 
_whom Baxter describes as a famous and excellent divine. 

A short time before his death the sacrament was. administered to 
him. He declared that, though he disliked the government of the 
Church of England, he yet agreed with that Church in all essential 
matters of doctrine. His intellect remained unclouded. When all was 
nearly over, he lay murmuring faint prayers for hifnself and for the 
cause for which he died. “Lord Jcsus,” he exclaimed, in the moment 
of his last agony, “receive my soul—O Lord, save my country.— 
O Lord, be merciful to ——” In that broken ejaculation passed away 
his noble and fearless spirit. 

He was buried in the parish church of Hampden. His soldiers, 
bareheaded, with reversed arms and muffied drums and colours, escorted 
his body to the grave, singing, as they marched, that lofty and melan- 
choly psalm in which the fragility of human life is contrasted with the 
immutability of Him in whose sight a thousand years are but as yes- 
terday when it is passed, and as a watch in the night. 

The news of Hampden’s death produced as great a consternation in his 
party, according to Clarendon, as if their whole army had been cut off. The 
journals of the time amply prove that the Parliament and all its friends 
were filled with grief and dismay. Lord Nugent has quoted a remarkable 
passage from the next Weekly Intelligencer :—“ The loss of Colonel 
Hampden goeth near the heart of every man that loves the good of 
the king and country, and makes some conceive little content to be at 
the army now that he is gone. The memory of this deceased colonel is 
such, that in no age to come but it will more and more be had in honour 
and esteem ;—a man so religious, and of that prudence, judgment, 
temper, valour, and integrity, that he hath left few his like behind.” 

He had indeed left none his like behind him. There still remained, 
indeed, in his party many acute intellects, many eloquent tongues, 
many brave and honest hearts. There still remained a rugged and 
clownish soldier,—-half fanatic, half buffoon,—whose talents, discerned 
as yet only by one penetrating eye, were. equal to all the highest duties 
of the soldier and the prince. But in Hampden, and in Hampden 
alone, were united all the qualities which, at such a crisis, were neces- 
sary to save the State,—the valour and energy of Cromwell, the dis- 
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cernment and eloquence of Vane, the humanity and moderation of 
Manchester, the stern integrity of Hale, the ardent public spirit of 
Sydney. Others might possess the qualities which were necessary to 
save the popular party in the crisis of danger; he alone had both the 
power and the inclination to festrain its excesses in the hour of triumph. 
Others could conquer; he alone could reconcile. A heart as bold as 
his brought up the cuirassiers who turned the tide of battle on Marston 
Moor. As skilful an eye as his watched the Scotch army descending 
from the heights over Dunbar. But it was when to the sullen tyranny 
of Laud and Charles had succeeded the fierce conflict of sects and 
factions, ambitious of ascendency and burning for revenge,—it was when 
the vices and igmorance which the old tyranny had generated threatened 
the new freedom with destruction, that England missed the sobriety, the 
self-command, the perfect soundness of judgment, the perfect rectitude 
of intention, to which the history of revolutions furnishes no parallel, 
or furnishes a parallel in Washington alone. 


THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 
Sir Walter Scott. 


“© TELL me, Harper, wherefore flow 
Thy wayward notes of wail and woe, 
Far down the desert of Glencoe, 

Where none may list their melody ? 
Say, harp’st thou to the mists that fly, 
Or to the dun-deer glancing by, 
Or to the eagle, that from high 

Screams chorus to thy minstrelsy ?”— 


“ No, not to these, for they have rest,— 

The mist-wreath has the mountain-crest, 

The stag his lair, the erne her nest, 
Abode of lone security. 

But those for whom I pour the lay, 

Not wild-wood deep, nor mountain grey, 

Not this deep dell, that shrouds from day, 
Could s¢reen from treach’rous cruelty. 


“Their flag was furled, and mute their drum, 
The very household dogs were dumb, 
Unwont to bay at guests that come 

In guise of hospitality. 
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His blithest notes the piper plied, 

Her gayest snood the maiden tied, 

The dame her distaff flung aside, 
To tend her kindly housewifery. 


“ The hand that mingled in the meal, 

At midnight drew the felon steel, 

And gave the host’s kind breast to feel 
Meed for his hospitality ! 

The friendly hearth which warmed that hand, 

At midnight armed it with the brand, 

That bade destruction’s flames expand , 
Their red and fearful blazonry. 


‘© Then woman’s shriek was heard in vain, 
Nor infancy’s unpitied plain, 
More than the warrior’s groan, could gain 
Respite from ruthless butchery ! 
The winter wind that whistled shrill, 
The snows that night that cloked the hill, 
Though wild and pitiless, had still 
Far more than Southern clemency. 


“Long have my harp’s best notes been gone, 
Few are its strings, and faint their tone, 
They can but sound in desert lone 

Their grey-haired master’s misery. 
Were each grey hair a minstrel string, 
Each chord should imprecations fling, 
Till startled Scotland loud should ring, 

‘ Revenge for blood and treachery !’” 


CLARENCE’S DREAM. 
William Shakspere. 


METHOUGHT that I had broken from the Tower, 

And was embarked to cross to Burgundy ; 

And, in my company, my brother Glo’ster, 

Who from my cabin tempted me to walk 

Upon the hatches ; thence we looked toward England, 
And cited up a thousand heavy times, 

During the wars of York and Lancaster, e 
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That had befallen us. As we paced along 
Upon the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo’ster stumbled ; and in falling 
Struck me (that thought to stay him) overboard,‘ 
Into the tumbling billows of the main. 
O Lord ! methought, what pain it was to drown ! 
What dreadful noise of water in mince ears ! 
What sights of ugly deaths within mine eyes ! 
Methought I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men that fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearls, 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All sc&ttered in the bottom of the sea : 
Some lay in dead men’s skulls ; and, in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As ’twere in scorn of eyes) reflecting gems, 
That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep, 
And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by. 
ca % * * # 

And often did I strive 
To yield the ghost : but still the envious flood 
Stopt-in my soul, and would not let it forth 
To find the empty vast, and wand’ring air, 
But smothered it within my panting bulk. 


THE SAME CONTINUED. 


O, no, my dream was lengthened after life ! 

O, then began the tempest to my soul, 
I passed, methought, the melancholy flood 
-With that sour ferry-man which poets write of, 
Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. 

The first that there did greet my stranger soul 
Was my great father-in-law, renownéd Warwick ; 
Who cried aloud, What scourge for perjury 

Can this dark monarchy afford false Clarence ? 
And so he vanished. Then came wand’ring by 
A shadow like an angel, with bright hair, 
Dabbled in blood ; and he shrieked out aloud, 
Clarence ts come! false, fleeting, perjured Clarence, 
That stabbed me in the field by Tewkesbury: 
Steze on him, Furtes, take him unto torment. 
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With that, methought, a legion of foul fiends 
Environed me, and howléd in mine ears 
Such hideous cries, that, with the very noise, 
I trembling waked, and, for a season after, 
Could not believe but that I was in hell; 


Such terrible impression made my dream. 
—King Richard the Third. 


THE DYING GLADIATOR, 
Lord Byron. 


® 

THE seal is set.—Now welcome, thou dread power! , 

Nameless, yet thus omnipotent, which here 
Walk’st in the shadow of the midnight hour, 

With a deep awe, yet all distinct from fear ; 
Thy haunts are ever where the dead walls rear 

Their ivy mantles, and the solemn scene 
Derives from thee a sense so deep and clear, 

That we become a part of what has been, 

And grow unto the spot, all seeing but unseen. 


And here the buzz of eager nations ran 
In murmured pity, or loud-roared applause, 
As man was slaughtered by his fellow-man. 
And wherefore slaughtered? wherefore, but because 
Such were the blood-stained circus’ genial laws, 
And the imperial pleasure—Whcerefore not? 
What matters where we fall to fill the maws 
Of worms—on battle plains or listed spot? « 
Both are but theatres where chief actors rot. 


I see before me the Gladiator lie : 

He leans upon his hand—his manly brow 
Consents to death, but conquers agony ; 

And his drooped head sinks gradually low , 
And through his side the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 
Like the first of a thunder shower ; and now 

The arena swims around him—he is gone, 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout which hailed the wretch 

who won. 


A 
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He heard it, but he heeded not—his ¢yes . 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He recked not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
But where his rude hut by the Danube lay— 
There were his young barbarians all at play ; 
There was their Dacian mother—he their sire, 
Butchered to make a Roman holiday : 
All this rushed with his blood.—Shall he expire, 
And unavenged ?—Arise ! ye Goths, and glut your ire ! 


SATAN’S SOLILOQUY IN SIGHT OF PARADISE. 
Fohn Milton. 


O THOU, that, with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this new world ; at whose sight all the stars 
Hide their diminished heads ; to thee I call, 
But with no friendly voicc, and add thy name, 
O Sun ! to tell thee how I hate thy beams, 
That bring to my remembrance from what state 
I fell ; how glorious once above thy sphere, 
Till pride and worse ambition threw me down 
Warring in Heaven against Heaven’s matchless king : 
Ah, wherefore ! he deserved no such return . 
From me, whom he created what I was 
In that bright eminence, and with his good 
Upbraided none ; nor was his service hard. 
What could be less than to afford him praise, 
Thé easiest recompense, and pay him thanks, 
How due! yet all his good proved ill in me, 
And wrought but malice ; lifted up so high 
1 ’sdained subjection, and thought one step higher 
Would set me highest, and in a moment quit 
The debt immense of endless gratitude, 
So burthensome still paying, still to owe ; 

- Forgetful what from him I still received, 
And understood not that a grateful mind 
By owing owes not, but still pays, at once 
Indebted and discharged ; what burden then ? 
O, had his powerful destiny ordained 
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= Me some inferior angel, I had stood 


Then happy ; no unbounded hope had aig 
Ambition! Yet why not? some other power 

As great might have aspired, and me, though mean, 
Drawn to his part ; but other powers as great 

Fell not, but stand unshaken, from within 

Or from without, to all temptations armed. 

Hadst thou the same free will and power to stand ? 
Thou hadst : whom hast thou then or what to accuse, 
But Heaven’s free love dealt equally to all? 

Be then his love accursed, since, love or hate, 

To me alike, it deals eternal woe. 

Nay, cursed be thou ; since against his thy will 
Chose freely what it now so justly rues. 

Me miserable ! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is Hell ; myself am Hell ; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep. 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide, 

To which the Hell I suffer seems a Heaven. 

O, then, at last relent : is there no place 

Left for repentance, none for pardon left ? 

None left but by submission ; and that word 
Disdain forbids me, and my dread of shame 
Among the spirits beneath, whom I seduced 

With other promises and other vaunts 

Than to submit, boasting I] could subdue 

The Omnipotent. Ay me! they little know 

How dearly I abide that boast so vain. ° 

Under what torments inwardly I groan, 

While they adore me on the throne of Hell. ‘ 
With diadem and sceptre high advanced, 

The lower still I fall, only supreme 

In misery : such joy ambition finds. 

But say I could repent, and could obtain, 

By act of grace, my former state ; how soon 
Would height recall high thoughts, how soon unsay 
What feigned submission swore? Ease would recant 
Vows made in pain, as violent and void. 

For never can true reconcilement grow, 

Where wounds of deadly hate have pierced so deep ; 
Which would but lead me to a worse relapse 
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And heavier fall : so should I purchase dear. 

Short intermission bought with double smart. - 

This knows my Punisher ; therefore as far 

From granting he, as I from begging peace : 

All hope excluded thus, behold, instead. . 

Of us outcast, exiled, his new delight, 

Mankind, created, and for him this world. 

So farewell hope ; and with hope, farewell fear ; 

Farewell remorse ! all good to me is lost ; 

Evil, be thou my good ; by thee at least 

Divided empire with Heaven’s King I hold, 

By thee, and more than half perhaps will reign ; 

Aseman ere long, and this new world, shall know. 
—Paradise Lost, 


THE FALLS OF LODORE. 
Robert Southey. 


How does the water come down at Lodore? 
My little boy asked me thus, once on a time. 
Moreover, he tasked me to tell him in rhyme ; 
Anon at the word there first came one daughter, , 
And then came another to second and third 
The request of their brother, and hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, with its rush and its roar, 
As many a time they had seen it before. 
So I told them in rhymes, for of rhymes I had store, 
And ’twas in my vocation that thus I should sing, ~ 
Because I was laureate to them and the King. 


From its sources which well 

In the tarn on the fell, 

From its fountain in the mountain, 
Its rills and its gills, 

Through moss and through brake, 
It runs and it creeps, 

For awhile till it sleeps, 

In its own little lake, 

And thence at departing, 
Awakening and starting, 
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It runs through the reeds, 
And away it proceeds, 
Through meadow and glade, 
In sun and in shade, 

And through the wood shelter, 
Among crags and its flurry, 
Helter-skelter—hurry-skurry. 


How does the water come down at Lodore ? 
Here it comes sparkling, 
And there it lies darkling ; 
' Here smoking and frothing, 

Its tumult and wrath in, 

It hastens along, conflicting, and strong, 
Now striking and raging, 
As if a war waging, 

Its caverns and rocks among. 


Rising and leaping, 
Sinking and creeping, 
Swelling and flinging, 
Showering and springing, 
Eddying and whisking, 
Spouting and frisking, 
Twining and twisting, 

Around and around, 
Collecting, disjecting, 

With endless rebound ; 
Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in ; 
Confounding, astounding, 

Dizzing and deafening the ear with its sound 

Reeding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking, 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing, 
And dripping and skipping, 
And whitening and brightening, 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
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And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, ° 
And waving and raving, 

And tossing and crossing, 
And flowing and growing, 
And running and stunning, 
And hurrying and skurrying, 
And glittering and frittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And dinning and spinning, 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dropping and hopping, 
And working and jerking, 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering ; 


And falling and crawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering ; 


And gleaming and steaming and streaming and beaming, 
And rushing and flushing and brushing and gushing, 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping, 
And curling and whirling and purling and twirling, 
Retfeating and beating and meeting and sheeting, 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and glancing and dancing, 
Recoiling turmoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And thumping and flumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing,— 
And so never ending, but always descending, 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending, 

All at once and all o’er, with a mighty uproar— 

And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 
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FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
Thomas Carlyle. 


ABOUT fourscore years ago, there used to be seen sauntcring on the 
terraces of Sans-Souci, for a short time in the afternoon, or you might 
have met him elsewhere at an earlier hour, riding or driving in a rapid 
business manner, on the open roads or through the scraggy woods and 
avenues of that intricate amphibious Potsdam region, a highly interest- 
ing lean, little old man, of alert though slightly stooping figure ; whose 
name among strangers was King Friedrich the Second, or Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, and at home among the common people, who 
much loved and esteemed him, was Vater Frits—Fathér Fred—a name 
of familiarity which had not bred contempt in that instance. He is a 
king every inch of him, though without the trappings of a king. Pre- 
sents himself in a Spartan simplicity of vesture : no crown, but an old 
military cocked-hat—generally old, or trampled and kneaded into abso- 
lute softness, if new ; no sceptre but one like Agamemnon’s, a walking- 
stick cut from the woods, which serves also as a riding-stick (with 
which he hits the horse “between the ears,” say authors); and for 
royal robes, a mere soldier’s blue coat with red facings—coat likely to 
be old, and sure to have a good deal of Spanish snuff on the breast 
of it ; rest of the apparel dim, unobtrusive in colour or cut, ending in 
high over-knee military boots, which may be brushed (and, I hope, 
kept soft with an underhand suspicion of oil), but are not permitted 
to be blackened or varnished; Day and Martin with their soot-pots 
forbidden to approach. The man is not of god-like physiognomy, any 
more than of imposing stature or costume ; close-shut mouth with thin 
lips, prominent jaws and nose, receding brow, by no means of Olympian 
height ; head, however, is of long form, and has superlativeagrey eyes in 
it. Not what is called a beautiful man; nor yet, by all appearance, 
what is called a happy. On the contrary, the face bears evidence of 
many sorrows, as they are termed, of much hard labour done in this 
world ; and seems to anticipate nothing but more still coming. Quiet 
stoicism, capable enough of what joy there were, but not expecting any 
worth mention; great unconscious and some conscious pride, well 
tempered with a cheery mockery of humour, are written on that old 
face, which carries its chin well forward, in spite of the slight stoop 
about the neck; snuffy nose, rather flung into the air, under its old 
cocked-hat, like an old snuffy lion on the watch; and such a pair of 
eyes’ as no man, or lion, or lynx of that century bore elsewhere, accord- 
ing to all the testimony we have. “Those eyes,” says Mirabeau, “ which 
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at the bidding of his great soul, fascinated you with seduction or with 
terror.” Most excellent, potent, brilliant eyes, swift-darting as the stars, 
steadfast as the sun ; grey, we said, of the azure-grey colour ; large enough, 
not of glaring size ; the habitual expression of them vigilance and pene- 
trating sense, rapidity resting on depth. Which is an excellent com- 
bination ; and gives us the notion of a lambent outer radiance springing 
from some great inner sea of light and fire in the man. The voice, if 
he speak to you, is of similar physiognomy: clear, melodious, and 
sonorous ; all tones are in it, from that of ingenious inquiry, graceful 
sociality, light-flowing banter (rather prickly for most part), up to definite 
word of command, up to desolating word of rebuke and reprobation: a 
voice “the clearest and most agreeable in conversation I ever heard,” 
says witty Dr. Moore. “He speaks a great deal,” continues the doctor ; 
“yet those who hear him, regret that he does not speak a good deal 
more. His observations are always lively, very often just ; and few men 
possess the talent of repartee in greater perfection.”—Life of Frederick 
the Great. 
(By Permission of the Publishers.) 


NAPOLEON AND THE BRITISH SAILOR. 
Thomas Campbell. 


I LOVE contemplating—apart 
From all his homicidal glory, 
The traits that soften to our heart 

Napoleon’s story ! 


*Twas when his banners at Bou- 
logne 
Armed in our island every free- 
man, 
His navy chanced to capture one 
Poor British seaman. 


They suffered him—I know not 


how, 
Unprisoned on the shore to 
roam ; 
And aye was bent his longing 
brow 


On England’s home. 


His eye, methinks, pursued the 


flight 

Of birds to Britain half-way 
over ; 

With envy ¢Aey could reach the 
white, 


Dear cliffs of Dover. 


A stormy midnight watch, he 
thought, 
Than this sojourn would have 
been dearer, 
If but the storm his vessel brought 
To England nearer. 


At last, when care had banished 
sleep, ,° 

He saw one morning—dreaming 
—doating, 
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An empty hogshead from the deep 
Come shoreward floating ; 


He hid it in a cave, and wrought 
The live-long day laborious ; 


lurking 
Until he launched a tiny boat 
By mighty working. 
Heaven help us! ’twas a thing 
beyond 
Description wretched: such a 
wherry 


Perhaps ne’er ventured on a pond, 
Or crossed a ferry. 


For ploughing in the salt-sea field, 
It would have made the boldest 
shudder ; 
Untarred, uncompassed, and un- 
keeled, 
No sail—no rudder. 


From neighb’ring woods he inter- 
laced 
His sorry skiff with wattled 
willows ; 
And thus equipped he would have 
passed 
The foaming billows— 


But Frenchmen caught him on the 
beach, 
His little Argo sorely jeering ; 
Till tidings of him chanced to reach 
Napoleon’s hearing. 


With folded arms Napoleon stood, 
Serene alike in peace and danger; 


And, in his wonted attitude, 
Addressed the stranger :— 


“Rash man, that wouldst yon 
Channcl pass 
On twigs and staves so rudely 
fashioned ; 
Thy heart with some sweet British 
lass 
Must be impassioned.” 


“T have no sweetheart,” said the 
lad ; : 
“‘But—absent long from one 
another— 
Great was the longing that I had 
To see my mother.” 


“And so thou shalt,” Napoleon 
said, 
“Ye’ve both my favour fairly 
won ; 
A noble mother must have bred 
So brave a son.” 


He gave the tar a piece of gold, 
And, with a flag of truce, com- 
manded 
He should be shipped to England 
Old, ‘ 
And safely landed. 


Our sailor oft could scantly shift 
To find a dinner, plain and 
hearty ; 
But sever changed the coin and 
gift 
Of Bonaparté, 
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ORLANDO AND ADAM. 
William Shakspere. 


Orian. WHo’s there ? 
Adam. What ! my young master? O, my gentle master ! 
O, my sweet master—O, you memory 
Of old Sir Rowland ! why, what make you here? 
Why are you virtuous? Why do people love you? 
And wherefore are you gentle, strong, and valiant ? 
Why would you be so fond to overcome 
The bony priser of the humorous duke ? 
Your praise is come too swiftly home before you. 
Know you not, master, to some kind of men 
Their graces serve them but as enemies ? 
No more do yours ; your virtues, gentle master, 
Are sanctified and holy traitors to you. 
O, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it ! ’ 
Orlan. Why, what’s the matter ? 
Adam. O, unhappy youth, 
Come not within these doors ; within this roof 
The enemy of all your graces lives; 
Your brother—noa, no brother ; yet the son— 
Yct not the son,—I will not call him son 
Of him I was about to call his father— 
Hath heard your praises, and this night he means 
To burn the lodging where you use to lie, 
And you within it : if he fail of that, 
He will have other means to cut you off. 
I overheard him, and his practices. 
This is no place ; this house is but a butchery ; 
Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it. 
Orlan. Why, whither, Adam, wouldst thou have me go? 
Adam. No matter whither, so you come not here. 
Orian. What, wouldst thou have me go and beg my food? 
Or, with a base and boisterous sword, enforce 
A thievish living on the common road ? 
This I must do, or know not what to do ; 
Yet this I will not do, do how I can; 
I rather will subject me to the malice 
Of a diverted blood and bloody brother. 
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Adam. But do not so; I have five hundred crowns, 
The thrifty hire I saved under your father, 
Which I did store to be my foster-nurse 
When service should in my old limbs lie lame, 
And unregarded age in corners thrown : 

Take that ; and He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, _ 
Be comfort to my age! Here is the gold : 
All this I give you. Let me be your servant : 
Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty ; 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood, 
Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo ‘° 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you ; 
Ill do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

Orlan. O, good old man ; how well in thee appears 
The constant service of the antique world, 
When service sweat for duty, not for meed ! 
Thou art not for the fashion of these times, 
Where none will sweat but for promotion, 
And having that, do choke their service up 
Even with the having : it is not so with thee. 
But, poor old man, thou prunest a rotten tree, 
That cannot so much as a blossom yield, 
In lieu of all thy pains and husbandry : 
But come thy ways, we'll go along together, 
And ere we have thy youthful wages spent, 
We'll light upon some settled low content. 

Adam. Master, go on ; and I will follow thee, 
To the last gasp, with truth and loyalty. 
From seventeen years till now almost fourscore 
Here lived I, but now live here no more. 
At seventeen years many their fortunes seek ; 
But at fourscore it is too late a week : 
Yet fortune cannot recompense me better, 
Than to die well, and not my master’s debtor. 

—As You Like I’. 
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MARSTON MOOR. 
W. M. Praed. 


To horse ! to horse! Sir Nicholas ; the clarion’s note is high ! 
To horse ! to horse ! Sir Nicholas ; the big drum makes reply ! 
Ere this, hath Lucas marched, with his gallant cavaliers, 

And the bray of Rupert’s trumpets grows fainter in our ears. 
To horse ! to horse! Sir Nicholas ! White Guy is at the door, 
And the raven whets his beak o’er the field of Marston Moor. 


Up rose the Lady Alice from her brief and broken prayer, 

And she brought a silken banner down the narrow turret-stair ; 

Oh ! many were'the tears that those radiant eyes had shed, 

As she traced the bright word “ Glory” in the gay and glancing thread ; 
And mournful was the smile which o’er those lovely features ran, 

As she said, “It is your lady’s gift ; unfurl it in the van !” 


“It shall flutter, noble wench, where the best and boldest ride, 
"Midst the steel-clad files of Skippon, the black dragoons of Pride; 
The recreant heart of Fairfax shall feel a sicklier qualm, 

And the rebel lips of Oliver give out a louder psalm, 

When they see my lady’s gegwaw flaunt proudly on their wing, 
And hear her loyal soldiers shout, ‘ For God and for the King !’” 


’Tis soon! The ranks are broken ! along the royal line 

They fly, the braggarts of the Court! the bullies of the Rhine ! 
Stout Langdale’s cheer is heard no more, and Astley’s helm is down, 
And Rupert sheathes his rapier with a curse and with a frown ; 

And cold Newcastle mutters, as he follows in their flight, 

“ The German boor had better far have supped in York to-night.” 


The knight is left alone, his steel-cap cleft in twain, 

His good buff jerkin crimsoned o’er with many a gory stain ; 

Yet still he waves his banner, and cries, amid the rout, 
“For Church and King, fair gentlemen ! spur on and fight it out !” 
And now he wards a Roundhead’s pike, and now he hums a stave, 
And now he quotes a stage-play,—and now he fells a knave ! 


Heaven aid thee now, Sir Nicholas ! thou hast no thought of fear ! 
Heaven aid thee now, Sir Nicholas ! for fearful odds are here ! 

The rebels hem thee in, and, at every cut and thrust, . 
“ Down, down,” they cry, “ with Belial ! down with him to the dust !” 
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“T would,” quoth grim old Oliver, “ that Belial’s trusty sword 
This day were doing battle for the saints and for the Lord !” 


The Lady Alice sits with her maidens in her bower, 

The grey-haired warder watches from the castle’s topmost tower : 

“ What news? what news, old Hubert ? ”—“ The battle’s lost and won ! 
The royal troops are melting, like mists before the sun ! 

And a wounded man approaches—I’m blind and cannot see, 

Yet, sure I am, that sturdy step my master’s step must be !” 


“ T’ve brought thee back thy banner, wench, from as rude and red a fray 
As e’er was proof of soldier’s thew, or theme for minstrel’s lay ! 

Here, Hubert, bring the silver bowl, and liquor guanium suff; 

Yl make a shift to drain it yet, ere I part with boots at.d buff— 
Though Guy, through many a gaping wound is breathing forth his life, 
And I come to thee a landless man, my fond and faithful wife ! 


“ Sweet ! we will fill our money-bags, and freight a ship for France, 
And mourn in merry Paris for this poor land’s mischance : 

For if the worst befall me, why, better axe and rope, 

Than life with Lenthall for a king, and Peters for a pope! 

Alas! alas! my gallant Guy !—curse on the crop-eared boor 

Who sent me, with my standard, on foot from Marston Moor !” 


THE RAVEN. 
Edgar Allan Poe. 


ONCE upon a midnight dreary, while I pondered, weak and weary, 

Over many a quaint and curious volume of forgotten lore— 

While I nodded, nearly napping, suddenly there came a tapping, 

As of some one gently rapping, rapping at my chamber-door, 

“Tis some visitor,” I muttered, “tapping at my chamber-door— 
Only this, and nothing more.” 


Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak December, 

And each separate dying ember wrought its ghost upon the floor. 

Eagerly I wished the morrow,—vainly I had sought to borrow 

From my books surcease of sorrow—sorrow for the lost Lenore— 

For the rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore, . 
Nameless here for evermore, - 
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And the silken, sad, uncertain rustling of each purple curtain 

Thrilled me—filled me with fantastic terrors never felt before ; 

So that now, to still the beating of my heart, I stood repeating, 

“?Tis some visitor entreating entrance at my chamber-door,— 

Some late visitor entreating entrance at my chamber-door ; 
This it is, and nothing more.” 


Presently my soul grew stronger ; hesitating then no longer, 

“Sir,” said I, “ or Madam, truly your forgiveness I implore ; 

But the fact is I was napping, and so gently you came rapping, 

And so faintly you came tapping, tapping at my chamber-door,— 

That I scarce was sure I heard you ”—here I opened wide the door :— 
Darkness there, and nothing more. 


Deep into the darkness peering, long I stood there, wondering, fearing, 

Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal ever dared to dream before ; 

But the silence was unbroken, and the stillness gave no token, 

And the only word there spoken was the whispered word “ Lenore !” 

This I whispered, and an echo murmured back the word “ Lenore !” 
Merely this, and nothing more. 


Back into the chamber turning, all my soul within me burning, 
Soon again I heard a tapping, something louder than before. 
“ Surely,” said I, “surely that is something at my window-lattice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, and this mystery explore— 
Let my heart be still a moment, and this mystery explore ;— 

’Tis the wind, and nothing more.” 


Open here I flung the shutter, when, with many a flirt and flutter, 

In there stepped a stately Raven, of the saintly days of yore. 

Not the least obeisance made he,—not a moment stopped or stayed he, 

But, with mien of lord or lady, perched above my chamber-door— 

Perched upon a bust of Pallas, just above my chamber-door— 
Perched, and sat, and nothing more. 


Then this ebony bird beguiling my sad fancy into smiling, 

By the grave and stern decorum of the countenance it wore, 

“Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, thou,” I said, “ art sure no craven 

Ghastly, grim, and ancient Raven, wandering from the nightly shore— 
Tell me what thy lordly name is on the Night’s Plutonian shore !” 

Quoth the Raven, “ Nevermore.” 
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Much I marvelled this ungainly fowl to hear discourse so plainly, 

Though its answer little meaning, little relevancy bore ; 

For we cannot help agreeing that no living human being 

Ever yet was blessed with seeing bird above his chamber-door— 

Bird or beast upon the sculptured bust above his chamber-door, 
With such name as “ Nevermore.” 


But the Raven, sitting lonely on that placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, as if his soul in that one word he did outpour. 
Nothing further then he uttered ; not a feather then he fluttered, 
Till I scarcely more than muttered, “ Other friends have flown before ; 
On the morrow He will leave me, as my Hopes have flown before.” 
Then the bird said, “* Nevermore.” 
t 


Startled at the stillness broken by reply so aptly spoken, 
* Doubtless,” said I, “ what it utters, is its only stock and store, 
Caught from some unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster till his songs one burden bore— 
Till the dirges of his Hope that melancholy burden bore 

Of ‘ Never—nevermore.’” 


But the Raven still beguiling all my sad soul into smiling, 

Straight I wheeled a cushioned seat in front of bird, and bust, and door ; 

Then upon the velvet sinking, I betook myself to linking 

Fancy unto fancy, thinking what this ominous bird of yore— 

With this grim, ungainly, ghastly, gaunt, and ominous bird of yore 
Meant in croaking “ Nevermore.” 


Thus I sat engaged in guessing, but no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now burned into my bosom’s core; 

This, and more, I sat divining, with my head at ease reclining 

On the cushion’s velvet lining that the lamp-light gloated o’er, 

But whose velvet violet lining with the lamp-light gloating o’er - 
She shall press, ah, nevermore ! 


Then, methought, the air grew denser, perfumed from an unseen censer 
Swung by Seraphim whose footfalls tinkled on the tufted floor. 
-“Wretch !” I cried, “thy God hath lent thee—by these angels he hath 
sent thee 
Respite—respite and nepenthe from thy memories of Lenore ! 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, and forget this lost Lenore !” 
Quoth the Raven, “ Nevermore.” 


Paul Revere's Ride. 
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“Prophet !” said I, “thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or devil ! 

Whether Tempter:sent, or whether tempest tossed thee here ashore, 

Desolate, yet all undaunted, on this desert land enchanted— 

On this Home by Horror haunted—tell me truly, I implore— 

Is there—is there balm in Gilead ?—tell me—tell me, I implore !” 
Quoth the Raven, “ Nevermore.” 


“Prophet !” said I, “thing of evil !—prophet still, if bird or devil ! 

By that Heaven that bends above us,—by that God we both adore— 

Tell this soul with sorrow laden, if, within the distant Aidenn, 

It shall clasp a sainted maiden whom the angels name Lenore— 

Clasp a rare and radiant maiden whom the angels name Lenore?” 
Quoth the Raven, “ Nevermore.” 


® 
“Be that word our sign of parting, bird or fiend!” I shrieked, upstart- 


ing— 


“ Get thee back into the tempest, and the Night’s Plutonian shore ! 

Leave no black plume as a token of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 

Leave my loneliness unbroken !—quit the bust above my door !— 

Take thy beak from out my heart, and take thy form from off my door !’ 
Quoth the Raven, “ Nevermore.” 


And the Raven, never flitting, still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas just above my chamber-door ; 
And his eyes have all the seeming of a demon’s that is dreaming, 
And the lamp-light o’er him streaming throws his shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow that lies floating on the floor 
Shall be lifted—Nevermore ! 


PAUL REVERE’S RIDE. 
H. W. Longfellow. 


LISTEN, my children, and you shall 
hear 

Of the midnight ride of Paul Re- 
vere, 

On the eighteenth of April, in 
Seventy-five ; 

Hardly a man is now alive 

Who remembers that famous day 
and year. 


He said to his friend, “If the 
British march 

By land or sea from the town to- 
night, {arch 

Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry 

Of the North Church tower as a 
signal light,— 

One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 

And I on the opposite shore will be, 
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Ready to ride and spread the alarm 

Through every Middlesex village 
and farm, 

For the country-folk to be up and 
to arm.” 


Then he said, “ Good-night !” and 
with muffled oar 

Silently rowed to the Charlestown 
shore, 

Just as the moon rose over the bay, 

Where swinging wide at her 
moorings lay 

The Somerset, British man-of-war ; 

A phantom-ship, with each mast 
and spar 

Across the moon like a prison bar, 

And a huge black hulk, that was 
magnified 

By its own reflection in the tide. 


Meanwhile, his friend, through 
alley and street 
Wanders and watches with eager 


ears, 

Till in the silence around him he 
hears 

The muster of men at the barrack- 
door, 

The sound of arms, and the tramp 
of feet, 

And the measured tread of the 
grenadiers, 

Marching down to their boats on 
the shore. 


Then he climbed the tower of the 
old North Church, 

By the wooden stairs, with stealthy 
tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 

And startled the pigeons from 
their perch 


On the sombre rafters, that round 
him made 

Masses and moving shapes of 
shade,— 

By the trembling ladder, steep and 
tall, ° 

To the highest window in the 
wall, 

Where he paused to listen and look 
down 

A moment on the roofs of the 
town, 

And the moonlight flowing over 
all. . 7 


Beneath, in the churchyard, lay 
the dead, 

In their night encampment on the 
hill, 

Wrapped in silence so deep and 
still 

That he could hear, like a senti- 
nel’s tread, 

The watchful night-wind, as it 
went 

Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, “ All is 
well !” 

A moment only he feels the spell 

Of the place and the hour, and the 
secret dread c 

Of the lonely belfry and the 
dead ; 

For suddenly all his thoughts are 
bent 

On a shadowy something far away, 

Where the river widens to meet 
the bay,— 

A line of black that bends and 
floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of 
boats. 


Paul Reveres Ride. 





O etemel 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount 
and ride, 

Booted and spurred, with a heavy 
stride 

On the opposite shore walked 
Paul Revere. 
Now he patted his horse’s side, 
Now ‘gazed at the landscape far 
and near, 
Then, impetuous, 
earth, 

And turned and tightened his 
saddle-girth 5 

But mostly he watched with eager 

. search 

The belfry-tower of the old North 
Church, 

As it rose above the graves on the 
hill, 

Lonely and spectral and sombre 
and still. 

And lo! as he looks, on the 
belfry’s height 


stamped the 


A glimmer, and then a gleam of ; 


light ! 

He springs to the saddle, the bridle 
he turns, 

But lingers and gazes, till full on 
his sight . 

A second lamp in the belfry burns ! 


A hurry of hoofs in village street, 

A shape in the moonlight, a bulk 
in the dark, 

And beneath, from the pebbles, in 
passing, a spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fear- 
less and fleet : 

That was all! And yet, through 
the gloom and the light, 

The fate of a nation was riding 
that night ; 
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And the spark struck out by that 
steed, in his flight, 

Kindled the land into flame with 
its heat. 


He has left the village and 
mounted the steep, 

And beneath him, tranquil and 
broad and deep, 

Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean 
tides ; 

And under the alders, that skirt its 
edge, 

Now soft on the sand, now loud on 
the ledge, 

Is heard the tramp of his steed as 
he rides. 


It was twelve by the village clock 

When he crossed the bridge into 
Medford town. 

He heard the crowing of the cock, 

And the barking of the farmer’s 
dog, 

And felt the damp of the river 
fog, 

That rises after the sun goes down. 


It was one by the village clock 

When he galloped into Lexington. 

He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he 
passed, 

And the meeting-house windows, 
blank and bare, 

Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 

As if they already stood aghast 

At the bloody work they would 
look upon. 


It was two by the village. clock 
When he came to the bridge in 
Concord town. 
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He heard the bleating of the flock, 

And the twitter of birds among 
the trees, 

And felt the breath of the morning 
breeze 

Blowing over the meadows brown. 

And one was safe and asleep in 
his bed 

Who at the bridge would be first 
to fall, 

Who that day would be lying 
dead, 

Pierced by a British musket-ball. 

You know the rest. In the books 
you have read, 

How the British Regulars fired 
and fled,— 

How the farmers gave them ball 
for ball, 

From behind each fence and farm- 
yard wall, 

Chasing the red-coats down the 
lane, 

Then crossing the fields to emerge 
again 


Under the trees at the turn o! 
road, 
And only pausing to fire and | 


So through the night rode ; 
Revere ; 

And so through the night went 
cry of alarm 

To every Middlesex village 
farm,— 

A cry of defiance and not of fe: 

A voice in the darkness, a knocl 
the door, , 

And a word that shall echo 
evermore ! 

For, borne on the night-wind 
the Past, 

Through all our history, to the I 

In the hour of darkness and pe 
and need, 

The people will waken and list 
to hear 

The hurrying hoof-beats of th 
steed, 

And the midnight message of Pa 
Revere. 


CASSIUS INSTIGATING BRUTUS TO OPPOSE CESAR. 
William Shakspere. | 


HONOUR is the subject of my story : 
I cannot tell what you and other men 
Think of this life, but, for my single self, 
_A’d rather not be, as live to be 
. “In awe of such a thing as-I myself. 

« I was born free as Czesar. So were you. 
We both have fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the winter’s cold as well as he. 

For once, upon a raw and gusty day, . 
The troubled Tiber chafing with her shores, 
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Czesar says to me, “ Dar’st thou, Cassius, now 

Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

And swim to yonder gars E” Upon ‘the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I;plungéd in, 

And bade him follow } so indeed he did. 

The torrent roared, and we did buffet it 

With lusty sinews, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of controversy. 

But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 

Czxsar cried “ Help me, Cassius, or I sink.” ,~ 
Then as AZneas, our great ancestor, 

Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulders 
The old Anchises bear, so, from the waves of Tiber 
Did I the tired Caesar: and this man 

Is now become a god, and Cassius is 

A wretched creature, and must bend his body 

If Ceesar carelessly but nod on him. :. 

He had a fever when he was in Spain, 

And when the fit was on him I did mark 

How he did shake: ’tis true, this god did shake ; 
His coward lips did from their colour fly, 

And that same cye, whose bend doth awiyithe won 
Did lose its lustre ; I did hear him groa 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Jppmn 
Mark him, and write his speeches in their oks, 
Alas ! it cried, “‘ Give me some drink, Titinius "— 

As a sick girl. Ye gods! it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 

So get the start of the majestic world, 

And bear the palm alone ! v 

. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we sorry dwarfs 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about, 

To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 

Men sometimes have been masters of their fates ; 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourseives, that we are underlings. 

Brutus and Czsar! What should be in that ee ? 

_ Why should that name be sounded more than yours? . 
. Write them together, yours is as fair a name ; 
Sound them, it doth become the mouth as well ; 
_ Weigh then, it is as heavy,; conjure with them, 
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The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a 
crime. 

A wandering Harper, scorned and 
poor, 

He begged his bread from door to 
door, 

And tuned, to please a peasant’s 
ear, 

The harp, a king had loved to 
hear. 


He passed where Newark’s 
stately tower 
Looks out from Yarrow’s birchen 


bower : 

The Minstrel gazed with wishful 
eye— 

No humbler resting-place was 
nigh. 


With hesitating step at last, 


The embattled portal arch he 
passed, 

Whose ponderous grate and massy 
bar, 


Had oft rolled back the tide of war, 

But never closed the iron door 

Against the desolate and poor. 

The Duchess marked his weary 
pace, 

His timid mien, and reverend face, 

And bade her page the menials 
tell, 

That they should tend the old man 
well : 

For she had known adversity, 

Though: born in such a high 
degree ; 

In pride of power, in beauty’s 
bloom, 

Had wept o’er Monmouth’s bloody 
tomb. 


When kindness had his wants 

supplied, 

And the old man was gratified, 

Began to rise his minstrel pride, 

And he began to talk anon 

Of good Earl Francis, dead and 
gone, 

And of Earl Walter, rest him 
God ! 

A braver ne’er to battle rode ; 

And how full many a tale he knew 


Of the old warriors of Buc 
.cleuch : 

And, would tke noble Duches 
deign, 


To listen to an old man’s strain, 

Though stiff his hand, his voic 
though weak, 

He thought even yet, the sooth t 
speak, 

That, if she loved the harp,to hea 

Hc could make music to her ear. 


The humblic boon was_ soo 


obtained : 

The Aged Minstrel audienc 
gaincd. 

But, when he reached the room 
State, 

Where she, with all her ladic 
sate, 

Perchance, he wished his bor 
denied : 

For, when to tune his harp | 
tried, 

His trembling hand had lost t 
ease, 


Which marks security to please 

And scenes, long past, of joy a 
pain, 

Came wildering oer his ag 
brain— 
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He tried to tune his harp in vain! Amid the strings his fingers strayed, 
The pitying Duchess praised its And an uncertain warbling made, 


chime, : And oft he shook his hoary head. 
And gave him heart, and gave him But when he caught the measure 
time, wild, 
Till every string’s according glee The old man raised his face and 
Was blended into harmony. smiled ; 
And then, he said, he would full | And lightened up his faded eye, 


| 
fain | With all a poet’s écstasy ! ° 
He could recall an ancient strain, | In varying cadence, soft or strong, 
He never thought to sing again. |! Hie swept the sounding chords 
It was not framed for village |; along : 

| 


churls, The present scene, the future lot, 
But for high games and mighty | His toils, his wants, were all for- 
earls ; got: 
He had played it to King Charles Cold diffidence, and age’s frost, 
the Good, In the full tide of song were lost ; 
When he kept court in Holyrood; Each blank, in faithless memory 
And much he wished, yct feared, to void, 
try, The poet’s glowing thoughts sup- 
The long-forgotten melody. plied. 


ON THE CRIME OF BEING YOUNG. 
William Pitt, Earl of Chatham. 


S1r,—The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the honourable 
«gentleman has with such spirit and decency charged upon me, I shall 
neither attempt to palliate nor deny, but content myself with wishing 
that I may pe one of those whose follies may cease with their youth, and 
not of that number who are ignorant in spite of experience. Whether 
youth can be imputed to any man as a reproach, I will not, sir, assume 
the province of determining ; but surely age may become justly contem- 
tible, if the opportunitics which it brings have passed away without 
improvement, and vice appears to prevail when the passions have sub- 
sided. The wretch who, after having seen the consequences of a 
thousand errors, continues still to blunder, and whose age has only 
added obstinacy to stupidity, is surely the object either of abhorrence or 
- contempt, and deserves not that his grey hairs should secure him from 
insult. Much more, sir, is he to be abhorred who, as he has advanced 
in age, has receded from virtue, and become more wicked with less 
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temptation ; who prostitutes himself for money which he cannot enjoy, 
and spends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country. But 
youth, sir, is not my only crime; I have been accused of acting a 
theatrical part. A theatrical part may either imply some peculiarities of 
gesture, or a dissimulation of my real sentiments, and an adoption of 
the opinions and language of another man. 

In the first sense, sir, the charge is too trifling to be confuted, and 
deserves only to be mentioned that it may be despised. I am at liberty, | 
like every other man, to use my own language; and though, perhaps, I 
may have some ambition to please this gentleman, I shall not lay myself 
under any restraint, nor very solicitously copy his diction or his mien, 
however matured by age, or modelled by experience. But if any man 
shall, by charging me with theatrical behaviour, imply that I utter any 
sentiments but my own, I shall treat him as a calur-niator and a 
villain; nor shall any protection sheltcr him from the treatment he 
deserves. I shall, on such an occasion, without scruple, trample upon 
all those forms with which wealth and dignity intrench themselves ; nor 
shall anything but age restrain my resentment; age, which always 
brings one privilege, that of being imsolent and supercilious without 
punishment. - But with regard, sir, to thosc whom I have offended, I 
am of opinion that if I had acted a borrowed part, I should have 
avoided their censure; the heat that offended them is the ardour of 
conviction, and that zcal for the service of my country which neither 
hope nor fear shall influence me to suppress. I will not sit uncon- 
cerned while my liberty is invaded, nor look in silence upon public 
robbery. I will exert my endeavours, at whatever hazard, to repel the 
aggressor, and drag the thief to justice, whoever may protect him in 
his villany, and whoever may partake of his plunder. 


THE SPANISH BULL FIGHT. e 
Lord Byron. 


THE lists are oped, the spacious area cleared, 
Thousands on thousands piled are seated round ; 
Long ere the first loud trumpet’s note is heard, 
No vacant seat for lated wight is found. 
Hushed is the din of tongues—on gallant steeds, 
With milk-white crest, gold spur, and light-poised lance, 
Four cavaliers prepare for venturous deeds, 
And lowly bending to the lists advance ; 
The crowd’s loud shout their prize, and ladies’ lovely glance. 
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In costly sheen and gaudy cloak arrayed, 

But all afoot, the light-limbed Matadore 

Stand in the centre, cager to invade 

The lord of lowing herds ; but not before 

The ground, with cautious tread, is traversed o’er, 
Lest aught unseen should lurk to thwart his speed : 
His arms a dart, he fights aloof, nor more 

Can man achieve without his friendly steed— 

Alas ! too oft condemned for him to bear and bleed, 


Thrice sounds the clarion ; lo! the signal falls, 
The den expands, and expectation mute 

Gapes round the silent circle’s peopled walls. 
Boundswith one lashing spring the mighty brute, 
And, wildly staring, spurns, with sounding foot, 
The sand, nor blindly rushes on his foe : 

Here, there, he points his threatening front, to suit 
His first attack, wide waving, to and fro 

His angry tail ;—red rolls his cye’s dilated glow. 


Sudden he stops; his eyc is fixed : away, 

Away, thou heedless boy ! prepare the spear : 

Now is thy time, to pcrish, or display . 

The skill that yet may check his mad career. 

With well-timed croupe the nimble coursers veer ; 

On foams the bull, but not unscathed he goes ; 

Streams from his flank the crimson torrent clear : 

He flies, he wheels, distracted with his throcs ; 

Dart follows dart ; lance, lance ; loud bellowings speak his woes. 


Again he comes ; nor lance nor darts avail, 

Nor the wild plunging of the tortured horse ; 

Though man and man’s avenging arms assail, 

Vain are his weapons, vainer is his force. 

Onc gallant steed is stretched a mangled corse ; 
Another, hideous sight ! unseamed appears, 

His gory chest unveils life’s panting source ; 

Though death-struck, still his feeble frame he rears ; 
Staggering, but stemming all, his lord unharmed he bears. 


Foiled, bleeding, breathless, furious to the last, 
Full in the centre stands the bull at bay, » 

Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and lances brast, 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray : 
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And now the Matadores around him play, 

Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready brand : 

Once more through all he bursts his thundering way— 

Vain rage ! the mantle quits the cunning hand, 
Wraps his fierce eye—'tis past—he sinks upon the sand ! 


Where his vast neck just mingles with the spine, 

Sheathed in his form the deadly weapon lies. 

He stops—he starts—disdaining to decline : 

Slowly he falls, amidst triumphant cries, 

Without a groan, without a struggle dies. 

The decorated car appears—on high 

The corse is piled—sweet sight for vulgar eyes ! 

Four steeds that spurn the rein, as swift as shy, 
Hurl the dark bulk along, scarce seen in dashing by. 


Such the ungentle sport that oft invites 
The Spanish maid, and cheers the Spanish swain. 
Nurtured in blood betimes, his heart delights 
In vengeance, gloating on another’s pain. 
What private feuds the troubled village stain ! 
Though now one phalanxed host should meet the foe, 
Enough, alas ! in humbler homes remain, 
To meditate ’gainst friends the secret blow, 
For some slight cause of wrath, whence life’s warm stream must 
flow. 


THE ARMADA. 
(A FRAGMENT.) 


Lord Macaulay. 


ATTEND all ye who list to hear our noble England’s praise, 

I tell of the thrice-famous deeds she wrought in ancient days, 
When that great Fleet Invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 


It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day, 

There came a gallant merchant ship full sail to Plymouth Bay ; 
Her crew had seen Castile’s black fleet, beyond Aurigny’s Isle, 
At earliest twilight, on the waves, lie heaving many a mile ; 

At sunrise she escaped their van, by God’s especial grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase, 
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Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall, 

The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe’s lofty hall ; 

Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast ; 

And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 

With his white hair unbonneted the stout old sheriff comes ; 

Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums ; 

His yeomen, round the market-cross, make clear an ample space, 

For there behoves him to set up the standard of her Grace. 

And haughtily the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells, 

As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 

Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down ! 

So stalked Re when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 

Bohemia’s plume, and Genoa’s bow, and Czesar’s eagle shield : 

So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 

And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters lay. 

Ho! strike the flagstaff decp, sir knight: ho! scatter flowers, fair 
maids : 

Ha! gunners, fire a loud salute: ho! gallants, draw your blades: 

Thou sun, shine on her joyously—ye breezes, waft her wide ; 

Our glorious SEMPER EADEM—the banner of our pride. 


The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner’s massy fold, 
The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold ; 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea— 

Such night in England ne’er had been, nor e’er again shall be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 
That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 

For swift to east and swift to west the warning radiance spread ; 
High on &t. Michael’s Mount it shone—it shone on Beachy Head. 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire, 

Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire ; 
The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar's glittering waves, 

The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip’s sunless caves. 
O’er Longleat’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the fiery herald flew; 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu : 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town, 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton Down ; 
The sentinel on Whitehall] Gate looked forth into the night, __. 

And saw o’erhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light. 
Then bugle’s notes and cannon’s roar the deathlike silence broke, 
And with, one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 
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At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; 

At once the wild‘alarum clashed from all her reeling spires; . 

From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear, 

And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer ; 

And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 

And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down each roaring 
street: 

And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din, — 

As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in, 

And eastward straight from wild Blackheath, the warlike errand went, 

And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those bright couriers forth ; 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they started for the north ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they bounded still, 

All night from tower to tower they sprang, they sprang from hill to hill, 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin’s rocky dales— 

Till like volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills of Wales— 

Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s loncly height— 

Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin’s crest of light— 

Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely’s stately fane, 

And tower and hamlet rose in arms o’er all the boundless plain ; 

Till Belvoir’s lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent, 

And Lincoln sped the message on o’er the wide vale of Trent, 

Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt’s cmbattled pile, 

And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 


(From “ Lays of Ancient Rome, etc.) by permission of the Publishers.) 


BATTLE OF THE BALTIC. 
Thomas Campbell. 


OF Nelson and the North, Like leviathans afloat, 

Sing the glorious day’s renown, Lay their bulwarks on the brine ; 
When to battle fierce came forth While the sign of battle flew 

All the might of Denmark’s crown, On the lofty British line : 

And her arms along the deep It was ten of April morn by the 


proudly shone ; chime : 
By each gun the lighted brand, As they drifted on their path, 
In a bold determined hand, There was silence deep as death ; 
And the Prince of all the land And the boldest held his breath, 


Led them on.— ° For a time.— : 
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But the might of England flushed 

To anticipate the scene ; 

And her van the fleeter rushed 

O’er the deadly space between. 

“Hearts of oak!” our captains 
cried ; when each gun 

From its adamantine lips 

Spread a death-shade round the 
ships, 

Like the hurricane cclipse 

Of the sun. 


Again ! again ! again ! 

And the havoc did not slack 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ;-— 

Their shots along the deep slowly 
boom :— 

Then ceascd—and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail ; 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom.— 


Out spoke the victor then, 

As he hailed them o’er the wave: 

“Ye are brothers ! ye are men ! 

And we conquer but to save ;— 

So peace instead of death let us 
bring ; 

But yield, proud foe, thy ficct, 

With the crews, at England’s fect, 

And make submission meet 

To our King.”— 
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Then Denmark blessed our chief, 

That he gave her wounds repose ; 

And the sounds of joy and grief 

From her people wildly rose, 

As death withdrew his shades from 
the day 

While the sun looked smiling bright 

O’er a wide and woful sight, 

Where the fires of funeral light 

Died away. 


Now joy, old England, raise ! 

For the tidings of thy might, 

By the festal cities’ blaze, 

Whilst the wine-cup shines in light ; 

And yet amidst that joy and up- 
roar, 

Let us think of them that sleep, 

Full many a fathom deep, 

By thy wild and stormy steep, 

Elsinore ! 


Brave hearts ! to Britain’s pride 

Once so fathful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died ;— 

With the gallant good Riou ; 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er 
their grave ! 

While the billow mournful rolls 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave !— 





BRUTUS ON THE DEATH OF CAESAR. 
William Shakspere. 


ROMANS, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause; and be 


silent, that you may hear. 


Belicve me for mine honour, and have 


respect to mince honour, that you may believe. Censure me in your 
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there be any in this assembly, any dear friend of Czsar’s, to him I 
say, that Brutus’s love to Cesar was no less than his. If, then, that 
friend demand why Brutus rose against Cesar, this is my answer :— 
Not that I loved Czsar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you 
rather Czesar were living, and die all slaves; than that Ceasar were 
dead, to live all free men? As Czesar loved me, I weep for him ; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; 
but as he was ambitious, I slew him. There are tears for his love, 
joy for his fortune, honour for his valour, and death for his ambition. 
Who's here so base, that would be a bondman? If any, speak—for him 
have I offended. Who is here so rude, that would not be a Roman? 
If any, speak—for him have I offended. Who is here so vile, that will 
not love his country. If any, speak—for him have I offended.—I pause 
for a reply. 

None ?—then none have I offended. I have done no more to Cxsar 
than you should do to Brutus. The question of his death is enrolled 
in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated, wherein * was worthy ; nor 
his offences enforced, for which he suffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony ; who, though he 
had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit of his dying—a 
place in the commonwealth ; as, which of you shall not? With this 
I depart—that, as I slew my best lover for the good of Rome, I have 
the same dagger for myself, when it shall please my country to need 
my death, —Fulius Cesar. 


THE SHIPWRECK. 
Lord Byron. ; 


’TwAS twilight, and the sunless day went down 
Over the waste of waters, like a veil, 

Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the frown 
Of one whose hate is masked but to assail. 

Thus to their hopeless eyes the night was shown, 
And grimly darkled o’er the faces pale, 

And the dim desolate deep ; twelve days had Fear 

Been their familiar, and now Death was here. 


Some trial had been making at a raft 
With little hope in such a rolling sea, 
A sort of thing at which one would have laughed, 
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Unless with people who too much have quaffed, 
And have a kind of wild and horrid glee, 

Half cpileptical, and half hysterical :— 

Their preservation would have been a miracle. 


At half-past cight o’clock, booms, hencoops, spars, 
And all things for a chance, had bcen cast loose, 
That still could keep afloat the struggling tars, 
For yet they strove, although of no great use: 
There was no light in heaven but a few stars, 
The boats put off o’ercrowded with thcir crews ; 
She gave a heel, and then a lurch to port, 
And going down head foremost—sunk, in short. 


Then rose from sca to sky the wild farewell— 

Then shrieked the timid, and stood still the brave— 
Then some leaped overboard with dreadful yell, 

As eager to anticipate their grave ; 
And the sea yawned round her like a hell, 

And down she sucked with her the whirling wave, 
Like one who grapples with his enemy, 
And strives to strangle him before he die. 


And first one universal shriek there rushed, 
Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 

Of echoing thunder ; and then all was hushed, 
Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 

Of billows ; but at intervals there gushed, 
“Accompanied with a convulsive splash, 

A solitary shriek, the bubbling cry 

Of some strong swimmer in his agony. 


There were two fathers in this ghastly crew, 
And with them their two sons, of whom the one 
Was more robust and hardy to the view, 
But he died early ; and when he was gone, 
His nearest messmate told his sire, who threw 
One glance at him, and said, “ Heaven’s will be done ; 
I can do nothing,” and he saw him thrown 
Ihto the deen withont a tear or oroan 
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The other father had a weaklier child, 
Of a soft cheek, and aspect delicate ; 
But the boy bore up long, and with a mild 
And patient spirit held aloof his fate ; 
Little he said, and now and then he smiled, 
As if to win a part from off the weight 
He saw increasing on his fathcr’s heart, 
With the deep deadly thought, that they must part. 


And o’er him bent his sire, and never raised 
His eyes from off his face, but wiped the foam 
From his pale lips, and ever on him gazed ; 
And when the wished-for shower at lengtlf was come, 
And the boy’s eyes, which the dull film half glazed, 
Brightened, and for a moment secmed to roam, 
He squeezed from out a rag some drops of rain 
Into his dying child’s mouth—but in vain. 


The boy expired—the father held the clay, 

And looked upon it long ; and when at last 
Death left no doubt, and the dead burthen lay 

Stiff on his heart, and pulse and hope were past, 
He watched it wistfully, until away 

*Twas borne by the rude wave wherein ’twas cast ; 
Then he himself sunk down, all dumb and shivering, 
And gave no sign of life, save his limbs quivering. 


Now overhead a rainbow, bursting through 
The scattering clouds, shone, spanning the dark sea, 
Resting its bright base on the quivering blue ; 
And all within its arch appeared to be 
Clearer than that without, and its wide hue 
Waxed broad and waving, like a banner free, 
Then changed like to a bow that’s bent, and then 
Forsook the dim eyes of these shipwrecked men. 


It changed, of course ; a heavenly chameleon, 
. The airy child of vapour and the sun, 
Brought forth in purple, cradled in vermilion, 
Baptized in molten gold, and swathcd in dun, 
Glittering like crescents o’er a Turk’s pavilion, 
And blending every colour into one. 
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As morning broke, the light wind died away ; 
When he who had the watch sung out and swore, 
If ’twas not land that rose with the sun’s ray, 
He’wished that land he never might see more : 
And the rest rubbed their eyes, and saw a bay, 
Or thought they saw, and shaped their course for shore ; 
For shore it was, and gradually grew 
Distinct, and high, and palpable to view. 


And then of these some part burst into tears, 
And others, looking with a stupid stare, 

Could not yet separate their hopes from fears, 
Aral seemed as if they had no further care ; 

While a few prayed—(the first time for some years) — 
And at the bottom of the boat three were 

Asleep : they shook them by the hand and head, 

And tried to awaken them, but found them dead. . 





THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 
Thomas Flood. 


*TWAS in the prime of summer | His hat was off, his vest apart, 


time, To catch Heaven’s blessed 
An evening calm and cool, breeze ; 
And four-and-twenty happy boys Fora burning thought was in his 
Came bounding out of school: brow, 
There were some that ran and And his bosom ill at ease : 
some that leapt, So he leaned his head on his 
Like troutlets in a pool. hands, and read 


The book between his knees! 
Like sportive deer they coursed 


about, At last he shut the ponderous 
And shouted as they ran— tome ; 
Turning to mirth all things of | Witha fast and fervent grasp - 
earth, He strained the dusky covers close, 
As only boyhood can: And fixed the brazen hasp : 
But the usher sat remote from | “O Heav'n, could I so close my 
all, mind, 


A melancholy man ! } + And clasp it with a clasp !” 
® 


‘ 
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Then Jeaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took ; 
Now up the mead, then down the 
mead, 
And past a shady nook : 
And lo ! he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book ! 


“My gentle lad, what ist you 
read— 
Romance or fairy.fable ? 
Or is it some historic page, 
Of kings and crowns unstable?” 
The young boy gave an upward 
glance— 
“Tt is the Death of Abel.” 


The usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain ; 
Six hasty strides beyond the place, 
Then slowly back again : 
And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talked with him of Cain. 


He told how murderers walked the 
) earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain— 
With crimson clouds before their 
eyes, 
“And flames about their brain : 
For blood has left upon their 
souls 
Its everlasting stain ! 


* And well,” quoth he, “ I know for 
truth, 
Their pangs must be extreme— 
Woe, woe, unutterable woe— 
Who spill life’s sacred stream ! 
For why? Methought last night I 
wrought, . 
A murder in a dream ! + 
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Onc that had never done me 
wrong— 
A feeble man, and old ; 
I Ied him to a lonely field, 
The moon shone clear and cold : 
Now here, said I, this man shall 
die, 
And I will have his gold ! 


““ Two sudden blows with a rugged 
stick, 
And once with a heavy stone, 
One hurried gask with a hasty 
knife— 
And then the deed was done: 
There was nothing lying at my foot, 
But lifeless flesh and bone! 


“Nothing but lifeless flesh and 
bone, 
That could not do me ill ; 
And yet I feared him all the more, 
For lying there so still : 
There was a manhood in his look, 
That murder could not kill ! 


“ And lo ! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame— 
Ten thousand thousand dreadful 
eyes 
Were looking down in blame : 
I took the dead man by the hand, 
And called upon his name ! 


“Oh, how it made me quake to 
see 
Such sense within the slain ! 
But when ‘I touched the lifeless , 
clay, 
The blood gushed out amuin ! 
For every clot, a burning spot 
Was scorching in my brain ! 
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“ And now from forth the frowning 
sky, 
From the heaven’s topmost 
height, 

I heard a voice—the awful voice 
Of the blood-avenging sprite : 
‘Thou guilty man! take up thy 

dead, 
And hide it from my sight !’ 


‘I took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream— 

A sluggish watey black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme. 
My gentle boy, remember this 
Is nothing but a dream ! 


“Down went the corse with a 
hollow plunge, 
And vanished in the pool ; 
Anon I cleansed my bloody hands, 
And washed my forehead cool, 
And sat among the urchins young 
That evening in the school ! 


“ That night | lay in agony, 

In anguish dark and deep ; 
My fevered eyes I dare not close, 
But stared aghast at Sleep ; 
For sin had rendered unto her 
The keys of hell to keep ! 


“ All night I lay in agony. 
From weary chime to chime, 
With one besetting horrid hint, 
That racked me all-the time— 
A mighty yearning, like the first 
Fierce impulse unto crime ! 


One stern, tyrannic thought, that 
made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 
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Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave— _ 
Still urging me to go and see 
The dead man in His grave ! 


“ Heavily I rose up—as soon 
As light was in the sky— 
And sought the black accurscd 
pool 
With a wild misgiving eye; 
And I saw the dead in the river 
bed, 
For the faithless stream was 
dry ! 


“ Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dewdrop from its wing, 
But I never marked its morning 
flight, 
TI never heard it sing: 
For I was stooping once again 
Under the horrid thing. 


“With breathless speed, like a 
soul in chase, 
I took him up and ran— 
There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began : 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of 
leaves, 
hid the murdered man ! 


“And all that day I read in 
school, 
But my thought was other 
where ! 
As soon as the mid-day task was 
done, 
In secret I was there : 
And a mighty wind had swept the 
leaves, ; 
And still the corse was bare ! 
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“Then down'l cast me on my face, 
And first began to weep, 
For I knew my secret then was 
one 
That earth refused to keep ; : 
Or land or sea, though he should 
be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep ! 


“So wills the fierce avenging 
sprite. 

Till blood for blood atones ; 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
.And trodden down with stones, 
And years have rotted off his 

flesh— 

The world shall see his bones. 
“Oh, how that horrid, horrid : 
dream 

Besets me now awake ! 
Again—again, with a dizzy brain, 

The human life I take ; 
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And my red right hand grows 
raging hot, 
_ Like Cranmer’s at the stake, 


“ And still no peace for the rest- 
less clay ? 
Will wave or mould allow : 
The horrid thing pursues 
soul— 
It stands before me now !” 
The fearful boy looked up and 
saw 
Huge drops upon his brow. 


my 


That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin’s eyelids kissed, 


| Two stern-faced men sct out from 


Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy 
mist, 
And Eugene Aram walked be- 
tween, 
With gyves upon his wrist. 





NICHE THE HIGHEST. 
Lilthu Burritt. 


ONE 


THE scene opens with a view of the great Natural Bridge in Virginia. 
There are three or four lads standing in the channel below, looking up 
with awe to that vast arch of unhewn rocks, which the Almighty bridged 
over those everlasting butments, “when the morning stars sang to- 
gether.” The little piece of sky spanning those measureless piers is full 
of stars, although it is mid-day. It is almost five hundred feet from 
where they stand, up those perpendicular bulwarks of limestone to the 
key of that vast arch, which appears to them only of the size of a man’s 
hand. The silence of death is rendered more impressive by the little 
stream that falls from rock to rock down the channel. The sun is 
darkened, and the boys have uncovered their heads, as if standing in the 
presence-chamber of the Majesty of the whole earth. At last this 
feeling begins to wear away ; they look around them and find that others 
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have been there before them. They see the names of hundreds cut in 
the limestone butments. A new feeling comes over their young hearts, 
and their knives are in their hands in an instant. “What man has done, 
man can do,” is their watchword, while they draw themselves up, and 
carve their name a foot above those of a hundred full-grown men who 
have been there before them. ‘ ‘ 
They are all satisfied with this feat of physical exertion except one, 
whose example illustrates perfectly the forgotten truth, that there is “no 
royal road to learning.” This ambitious youth sees a name just above 
his reach—a name which will be green in the memory of the world 
when those of Alexander, Czesar, and Bonaparte shall rot in oblivion. 
It was the name of Washington. Before he marched with Braddock to 
that fatal field, h@ had been there and left his name, a foot above any of 
his predecessors. It was a glorious thought to write his name side by 
side with that great father of his country. He grasps his knife with a 
firmer hand, and clinging to a little jutting crag, he cuts again into the 
limestone, about a foot above where he stands ; he then reaches up and 
cuts another for his hands. ’Tis a dangerous adventure ; but as he puts his 
feet and hands into those gains, and draws himself up carefully to his 
full length, he finds himself a foot above every name chronicled in that 
mighty wall. While his companions are regarding him with concern and 
admiration, he cuts his name in wide capitals, large and deep into that 
flinty album. Tis knife is still in his hand, and strength in his sinews, 
and a new created aspiration in his heart. Again he cuts another niche, 
and again he carves his name in larger capitals. This is not enough ; 
hecdicss of the entreaties of his companions, he cuts and climbs again. 
The gradations of his ascending scale grow wider apart. He measures 
his length at every gain he cuts. The voices of his friends wax weaker 
and weaker, till their words are finally lost on his ear. He now for the 
first time *casts a look beneath him. Had that glance lasted a 
moment, that moment would have been his last. He clings with a con- 
vulsive shudder to his little niche in the rock, An awful abyss awaits 
his almost certain fall. He is faint with severe exertion, and trembling 
from the sudden view of the dreadful destruction to which he is exposed. 
His knife is worn half-way to the haft. He can hear the voices, but not 
the words, of his terror-stricken companions below. What a moment ! 
what a meagre chance to escape destruction ! there is no retracing his 
steps. It is impossible to put his hands into the same niche with his 
feet, and retain his slender hold a moment. His companions instantly 
perceive this new and fearful dilemma, and await his fall with emotions / 
that “freeze their young blood.” He is too high to ask for his fathe 
and mother, his brothers and sisters, to come and witness or avert vi 
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destruction. But done of his companions anticipates his desire. Swift 
as the wind, he bounds down the channel, and the situation of the fated 
boy is told upon his father’s hearthstone. 

Minutes of almost «cternal length roll on, and there are hundreds 
standing in that rocky channel, and hundreds on the bridge above, all 
holding their breath, and awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The poor 
boy hears the hum of new and numerous voices both above and below. 
He can just distinguish the tones of his father, who is shouting with all 
the energy of despair,— William ! William! Don’t look down! Your 
Mother, and Henry, and Harrict, are all here praying for you! Don’t 
look down ! Keep your eye towards the top!” The boy didn’t look 
down. His eye is fixed like a flint towards Heaven, and his young heart 
on Him who reigns there. He grasps again his knife” He cuts another 
niche, and another foot is added to the hundreds that remove him from 
the reach of human help from below. How carcfully he uses his wasting 
blade! How anxiously he selects the softest places in that vast pier ! 
How he avoids every flinty grain! How he economizes his physical 
powers, resting a moment at each gain he cuts. How every motion is 
watched from below! There stand his father, mother, brother, and 
sister, on the very spot, where if he falls, he will not fall alone. 

The sun is half-way down in the west. The lad has made fifty addi- 
tional niches in that mighty wall, and now finds himself directly under 
the middle of that vast arch of rock, earth, and trees. He must cut his 
way in a new direction, to get from this overhanging mountain. The 
inspiration of hope is in his bosom ; its vital heat is fed by the increasing 
shouts of hundreds, perched upon cliffs, trees, and others who stand 
with ropes in their hands upon the bridge above, or with ladders below. 
Fifty more gains must be cut before the longest rope can reach him. 
His wasting blade strikes again into the limestone. The boy is emerging 
painfully foot by foot, from under that lofty arch. Spliced ropes are in 
the hands of those who are leaning over the outer cdge of the bridge. 
Two minutes more, and all will be over. That blade is worn to the last 
half inch. The boy’s head reels; his eyes are starting from their 
sockets. His last hope is dying in his heart, his life must hang upon 
the next gain he cuts. That niche is his last. At the last flint gash he 
makes his knife—his faithful knife—falls from his little nerveless hand, 
and ringing along the precipice, falls at his mother’s feet. An involun- 
tary groan of despair runs like a death-knell through the channel below, 
and all is still as the grave. At the height of nearly three hundred feet, 
the devoted boy lifts his hopeless heart and closing eyes to commend his 
soul to God. *Tis but a moment—there! one foot swings off !—he is 
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on his ears from above! The man who is lying with half his length 
over the bridge, has caught a glimpse of the boy’s head and shoulders, : 
Quick as thought the noosed rope is within reach of the sinking youth. 
No one breathes. With a faint convulsive effort, the swooning boy drops 
his arm into the noose. Darkness comes over him, and with the words 
“God !” and “ mother !” whispered on his lips just loud enough to be 
heard in Heaven—the tightening rope lifts him out of his last shallow 
niche, Nota lip moves while he is dangling over that fearful abyss ; 
but when a sturdy Virginian reaches down and draws up the lad, and 
holds him up in his arms before the tearful, breathless multitude—such 
shouting and such leaping and weeping for joy never greeted a human 
being so recovere@ from the yawning gulf of eternity. 


ANTONY’S ORATION OVER THE BODY OF CASAR. 
William Shakspere. 


FRIENDS, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears ; 
I come to bury Cesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interréd with their bones : 

So let it be with Casar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious : 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault ; 

And grievously hath Czesar answered it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus, and the rest, 

(For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

50,are they all, all honourable men) ; 

Come I to speak in Czesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 

But Brutus says, he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome 
Whose ransoms did the general coffers fill: 
Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Cesar hath wept : 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuff ; 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
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Which he thrice refused. Was this ambition? 
Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 
And, sure, he is an honourable man. 
I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke, 
But here I am to speak what I do know. 
You all did love him once, not without cause ; 
What cause withholds you then to mourn for him ? 
O judgment, thou art fied to brutish beasts, 
And men have lost their reason !—Bear with me ; 
My heart is in the coffin there with Cesar, 
And I must pause till it come back tome .... 
Lut yesterday the word of Cassar might e 
Have stood against the world : now lics he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence. 
O masters ! if I were disposcd to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 
I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong, 
Who, you all know, are honourable men : 
I will not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you 
Than I will wrong such honourable men. 
But here’s a parchment with the seal of Casar, 
I found it in his closet, ’tis his will : 
Let but the commons hear this testament, 
(Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read,) 
And they would go and kiss dead Czsar’s wounds, 
And dip their napkins in his sacred blood ; 
Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 
And, dying, mention it within their wills, 
Bequeathing it, as a rich legacy, 
Unto their issue. 

* * % % ae * 
If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle: I remember 
The first time ever Cicsar put it on; 
*T was on a summer’s evening, in his tent ; 
That day he overcame the Nervil. 
Look ! in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through ; 
See, what a rent the envious Casca made ; 
Through this, the well-beloved Brutus stabbed ; 
And, as he plucked his cursed steel away, 
Mark how the blood of Czesar followed it ! 
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As rushing out of doors, to be resolved 
If Brutus so unkindly knocked, or no ; 
For Brutus, as you know, was Ceesar’s angel : 
Judge, O you gods, how dearly Czesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 
For when the noble Ca:sar saw him stah, 
Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms, 
Quite vanquished him: then burst his mighty heart ; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 
Even at the base of Pompcey’s statue, 
Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 
O, what a fall was there, my countrymen ! 
Then Ig and you, and all of us fell down, 
Whilst bloody treason flourished over us. 
O, now you weep ; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity : thesc are gracious drops. 
Kind souls, what weep you, when you but behold 
Our Ceesar’s vesture wounded ?_ Look you here, 
Here is himself, marred, as you sce, with traitors. 

& % x % + % 
Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
They, that have done this deed, are honourable ; 
What private griefs they have, alas, I know not, 
That made them do it; they are wise and honourable, 
And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 
I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts ; 
I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 
But as you know me all, a plain blunt man, 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 
For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth, 
Action, nor utterance, nor the power of specch, 
To stir men’s blood ; I only speak right on : 
I tell you that which you yourselves do know ; 
Show you sweet Czesar’s wounds, poor, poor dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 
And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Cesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

—Julins Cesar. 
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LOCHIEL’S WARNING. 
- Thomas Campbell. 


WIZARD. 

LOCHIERL, Lochiel, beware of the day 
When the Lowlands shall meet thee in battle array ! 
For a field of the dead rushes red on my sight, 
And the clans of Culloden are scattered in fight : 
They rally, they bleed, for their kingdom and crown ; 
Woe, woe to the riders that trample them down ! 
Proud Cumberland prances, insulting the slain, 
And their hoof-beaten bosoms are trod to the plain. 

But, hark ! through the fast flashing lightnfng of war, 
What steed to the desert flies frantic and far? 
*Tis thine, oh Glenallin ! whose bride shall await, 
Like a love-lighted watch-fire, all night at the gate. 
A steed comes at morning: no rider is there ; 
But its bridle is red with the sign of despair. 
Weep, Albin ! to death and captivity led ! 
Oh, weep ! but thy tears cannot number the dead ! 
For a merciless sword on Culloden shall Wave— 
Culloden, that reeks with the blood of the brave. 


LOCHIEL. 
Go, preach to the coward, thou death-telling seer ! 
Or, if gery Culloden so dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotard, around thy old wavering sight 
This mantle, to cover the phantoms of fright. 


WIZARD. . 
Ha ! laughest thou, Lochiel, my vision to scorn? 
Proud bird of the mountain, thy plume shall be torn ! 
Say, rushed the bold eagle exultingly forth, 
From his home, in the dark rolling clouds of the north? 
Lo! the death-shot of foemen outspeeding, he rode, 
Companionless, bearing destruction abroad : 
But down let him stoop from his havoc on high ! 
Ah ! home let him specd—for the spoiler is nigh. 
Why flames the far summit? Why shoot to the blast 
Those embers, like stars, from the firmament cast? 
*Tis the fire-shower of ruin, all dreadfully driven 
From his eyrie, that beacons the darkness of heayen. 
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Oh, crested Lochiel! the peerless in might, 

Whose banners arise on the battlements’ height, 
Heaven’s fire is around thee, to blast and to burn, 
Return to thy dwelling ! all lonely return ! 

For the blackness of ashes shall mark where it stood, 
And a wild mother scream o’er her famishing brood. 


LOCHIEL. 


False wizard, avaunt ! I have marshalled my clan ; 
Their swords are a thousand, their bosoms are one ! 
They are true to the last of their blood and their breath, 
And like reapers descend to the harvest of death. 
Then wel€ome be Cumbcrland’s steed to the shock ! 
Let him dash his proud foam like a wave on tke rock ! 
But woe to his kindred, and woe to his cause, 

When Albin her claymore indignantly draws ; 

When her bonneted chieftains to victory crowd, 
Clanronald the dauntless, and Moray the proud ; 

All plaided and plumed, in their tartan array—— 


WIZARD. 


Lochiel, Lochiel, beware of the day ! 

For dark and despairing, my sight I may seal, 

But man cannot cover what God would reveal : 

?Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 

And coming events cast their shadows before. 

I tell thee, Culloden’s dread echoes shall ring 

With the bloodhounds, that bark for thy fugitive king. 
Lo! anointed by Heaven with the vials of wrath, 
Beholé@, where he flies on his desolate path ! 

Now, in darkness and billows, he sweeps from my sight : 


Gr Br Ses. Tis finished. Their thunders are hushed on the moors ; 
Culloden is lost, and my country deplores ; 

But where is the iron-bound prisoner? Where? 

For the red eye of battle is shut in despair. 

Say, mounts he the ocean wave, banished, forlorn, 

Like a limb from his country cast bleeding and torn ? 

Ah, no! for a darker departure is near : 

The war-drum is muffled, and black is the bier : 

His death-bell is tolling ! Oh! mercy, dispel 

Yon-sight, that it freezes my spirit to tell! 
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THE warrior bowed his crested 


And tamed his heart of fire, 
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Life flutters convulsed in his quivering limbs, 

And his blood-streaming nostril in agony swims. 
Accursed be the faggots that blaze at his feet, 

Where his heart shall be thrown ere it ceases to beat, 
With the smoke of its ashes to poison the gale—— 


LOCHIEL. 


—Down, soothless insulter! I trust not the tale: 
For never shall Albin a destiny meet, 

So black with dishonour, so foul with retreat, 
Though my perishing ranks shall be strewed in their gore, 
Like ocean weeds heaped on the surf-beaten shore, 
Lochiel, untainted by flight or by chains, ¢ 

While the kindling as life in his bosom remains, 
Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the ficld and his feet to the foe! 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to heaven from the death-bed of fame. 


THE SPANISH CHAMPION. 
BERNARDO DEL CARPIO. 


Felicia Hemans. 


And sued the haughty king to free rest, 


His long-imprisoned sire ; 
“I bring thee here my fortress keys, 
I bring my captive train, 
I pledge thee faith, my liege, my 
lord !— 
O break my father’s chain !” 


His charger’s foaming speed. 


pressed, 


rode, 


- Rise, rise ! even now thy father As a leader in the land ; 


comes, 


A ransomed man this day ; there, 
Mount thy good horse, and thou In very truth, is he, 


and I 


Then lightly rose that loyal son, 
head, And bounded on his steed, 
And urged, as if with lance in 


And lo! from far, as on they 
There came a glittering band, 
With one that ’mid them stately 


“ Now haste, Bernardo, haste ! for 


The father whom thy faithful heart 
Will meet him on his way.” | Hath yearned so Jong to see.” 


The Spanish Champion. 
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is dark eye flashed, his proud 
breast heaved, 
His cheek’s hue came and went ; 
.e reached that grey-haired chief- 
tain’s side, 
And there, dismounting, bent ; 
' lowly knee to earth he bent, 
His father’s hand he took.— 
That was there in its touch that 
all 
His fiery spirit shook ? 


‘hat hand was cold—a_ frozen 
thing— ® 
It dropped from his like lead ;— 
Te looked up to the face above— 
The face was of the dead ! 
. plume waved o’er that noble 
brow— 
The brow was fixed and white ; 
-e€ met at last his father’s eyes— 
But in them was no sight ! 


Jp from the ground he sprung 
and gazed ; 
But who can paint that gaze? 
t hushed their very hearts, who 
saw 
Its horror and amaze ; 
‘hey might have chained him, as 
before , 
That stony form he stood, 
‘or the powcr was stricken from 
his arm, 
And from his lip the blood ! 


Father !” at length he murmured 
low, 
aind wept like childhood then ; 
alk not of gricf till thou hast 
seen 
‘The tears of warlike men ! 


He thought on all his glorious 
hopes— 
On all his high renown,— 
He flung the falchion from his side, 
And in the dust sat down. 


And covering with his steel-gloved 
hand 
His darkly mournful brow, 
““No more, there is no more,” he 
said, 
“To lift the sword for now. 
My king is false, my hope be- 
trayed, 
My father—oh ! the worth, 
The glory, and the loveliness 
Are passed away from earth ! 


“J thought to stand where banners 
waved, 
My sire, beside thce yet ; 
I would that there on Spain’s free 
soil 
Our kindred blood had met ; 
Thou would’st have known my 
spirit then, 
For thee my fields were won ; 
But thou hast perished in thy 
chains, 
As if thou hadst no son.” 


Then starting from the ground 
once more, 
He seized the monarch’s rein, 
Amid the pale and wildered looks 
Of all the courtier train ; 
And with a fierce o’ermastering 
grasp, 
The rearing war-horse led, 
And sternly set them face to 
face— 
The king before the dead ! 
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“Came I not here npon thy Give me back him for whom I 


pledge, - strove, 
My father’s hand to kiss ?— For whom my blood was shed |— 
Be still, and gaze thou on, false Thou canst not, and, O King! his 
King, dust 
And tell me what is this ! Be mountains on thy head !” 
The look, the voice, the heart I 


He loosed the rein; his slaclx 
hand fell ! 
Upon the silent face ; 
He cast one long, deep, troubled 
look,— 
Then turned from that sad place! 
Ilis hope was crushed, his after- 


sought— 
Give answer, where are they?! 
If thou wouldst clear thy perjured 
soul, 
Put life in this cold clay !— 


“Into these glassy eyes put light,— 


' Be still, keep down thine ire, — fate 
Bid these cold lips a blessing ; Untold in martial strain,— 
speak !— ij His banner led the spears no more 
This earth is not my sire ! | Among the hills of Spain! 


HAMLET’S SOLILOQUY ON LIFE AND DEATH. 
Witham Shakspere. 


To be, or not to be,—that is the question :— 
Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune ; 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them ?--To die,—to sleep,— 
No more ; —and, by a sleep, to say we end 

The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to,—’tis a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die ;—to sleep ;— 

To sleep : perchance to dream ;—ay, there’s the rub ; 
For in that sleep of death what dreams may come, 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause ; there’s the respect 

That makes calamity of so long life : 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time, 
The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely, 
The pangs of despised love, the law’s delay, 
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The insolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? who would fardcls bear, 
To grunt and sweat under a weary life ; 

But that the dread of something after death,— 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns,—puzzles the will ; 

And makcs us rather bear those ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of ? 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
Anceenterpriscs of great pith and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn a-wry, 
And lose the name of action. 


—Hamlet. 


FITZ-JAMES AND RODERICK DHU. 


Sir Waller Scott. , 


“ HAVE, then, thy wish !”—he 
whistled shrill, 

And he was answered from the 
hill ; 

Wild as the scream of the curlew, 

From crag to crag the signal tlew, 

Instant, through copse and heath, 
arose 

Bonnets and spears and bended 
bows ; 

On right, on left, above, below, 

Sprung up at once the lurking foe ; 

From shingles grey their lances 
start, 

The bracken bush sends forth the 
dart, 

The rushes and the willow-wand 

Are bristling into axe and brand, 


And every tuft of broom gives lice 

To plaided warrior armed for stri‘e. 

That whistle garrisoned the glen 

At once with full five hundred men, 

As if the yawning hill to heaven 

A subterranean host had given. 

Watching their leader’s beck and 
will, 

All silent there they stood, and still. 

Like the loose crags, whose threat- 

ening mass 

Lay tottering o’cr the hollow pass, 

As if an infant’s touch could urge 

Their headlong passage down the 
verge, 

With step and weapon forward 
flung, 

Upon the mountain-side they hung: 
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he Mountaineer cast glance of 
pride 

long Benledi’s living side, 

hen fixed his eye and sable brow 

ull on Fitz-James—“ How say’st 
thou now? 

‘hese are Clan Alpine’s warriors 


true ; 

ind, Saxon, — I am _ Roderick 
Dhu !” 
+ * 4 # 


ritz-James looked round — yct 
scarce believed 

The witness that his sight received ; 

Such apparition well might seem 

Delusion of a dreadful dream. 

Sir Roderick in suspense he cyed, 

And to his look the Chief replied, 

“Fear nought —nay, that I need 
not say— 

But—doubt not aught from mine 
array. 

Thou art my guest ;—I pledged 
my word 

As far as Coilantogle ford : 

Nor would I call a clansman’s brand 

For aid against one valiant hand, 

Though on our strife lay every vale 

Rent by the Saxon from the Gael. 

So move we on ;—I only meant 

To show the recd on which you 
leant, 

Deeming this path you might pursue 

Without a pass from Roderick 
Dhu.” 

They moved :I said Fitz-James 
was brave, 

As ever knight that belted glaive ; 

Yet dare not say, that now his 
blood 

Kept on its wont and tempered 


ee 


As, following Roderick’s stride, he 
drew 

That seeming lonesome pathway 
through, 

Which yet, by fearful proof, was 
rife 

With lances, that, to take his life, 

Waited but signal from a guide, 

So late dishonoured and defjed. 

Ever, by stealth, his eye sought 
round 

The vanished guardians of the 
ground, 

And still, from c»pse and heather 
deep, 

Fancy saw spear and broadsword 
peep, 

And in the plover’s shrilly strain, 

The signa] whistle heard again. 

Nor breathed he free till far behind 

The pass was left, for then they 
wind 

Along a wide and level green, 

Where neither tree nor tuft was 
secn, 

Nor rush nor bush of broom was 
near, 


| To hide a bonnet or a spear. 


The Chief in silence strode be- 
fore, e 

And reached that torrent’s sound- 
ing shore, 

Which, daughter of three mighty 
lakes, 

From Vennachar in silver breaks, 

Sweeps through the plain, and” 
ceaseless mines 

On Bochastle the mouldering lines, 

Where Rome, the Empress of the 
world, 

Of yore her cagle wings unfurled. . 
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And here his course the Chieftain 
staid, 

Threw down his target and his 
plaid, 

And to the Lowland warrior said :— 

Bold Saxon ! to his promise just, 

Vich- Alpine has discharged his 
trust. 

This murderous Chief, this ruth- 
less man, 

Chis head of a rebellious clan, 

iath led thee safe, through watch 
and ward, ® 

Zar’ past Clan-Alpine’s outmost 
guard. 

Now, man to man, and steel to 
stecl, 

\ Chieftain’s vengeance thou shalt 
feel. 

iee here, all vantageless I stand, 

irmed, like thyself, with single 
brand : 

‘or this is Coilantogle ford, 

nd thou must keep thee with thy 
sword.”— 


he Saxon paused :—“I ne’er de- 
layed, 

Then foeman bade me draw my 
blade : ‘ 

ay more, brave Chief, I vowed 

bisa death : 

et sure thy fair and generous 
faith, 

nd my deep debt for life pre- 
served, 

bettcr meed have well deserved : 

in nought but blood our feud 
atone? 

‘e there no means?”— “No, 
Stranger, nonc !” 
* + * # 









Then each at once his falchion 
drew, 

Each on the ground his scabbard 
threw, 

Each looked to sun, and stream, 
and plain, 

As what thcy neer might sce 
again ; 

Then foot, and point, and eye 
opposed, 

In dubious strife they darkly closed. 


Ill fared it then with Roderick Dhu, 

That on the field his targe he 
threw, 

Whose brazen studs and tough 
bull-hide 

Had death so often dashed aside : 

For, trained abroad his arms to 
wicld, 

Fitz-James’s blade was sword and 
shield. 

He practised every pass and ward, 

To thrust, to strike, to feint, to 
guard ; 

While less expert, though stronger 
far, 

The Gael maintained unequal war, 

Three times in closing strife they 
stood, 

And thrice the Saxon blade drank 
blood ; 

No stinted draught, no scanty tide, 

The gushing flood the tartans dyed. 

Fierce Roderick felt the fatal drain, 

And showered his blows like wintry 
rain ; 

And, as firm rock, or castle-roof, 

Against the winter shower is proof, 

The foe, invulnerable still, 


| Foiled his wild rage by steady 


skill : 
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Till, at advantage ta’en, his brand 

Forced Roderick’s weapon from 
his hand, 

And backward borne upon the lea, 

Brought the proud Chieftain to his 
knee. 


“‘ Now, yield thee, or by Him who 
made 

The world, thy heart’s blood dyes 
my blade !”— 

“ Thy threats, thy mercy, I defy ! 

Let recreant yield, who fears to 
die.” 

—Like adder darting from his coil, 

Like wolf that dashes through the 


toil, 

Like mountain-cat who guards her 
young, 

Full at Fitz-James’s throat he 
sprung ; 

Received, but recked not of a 
wound, 

And locked his arms his foeman 
round,— 

Now, gallant Saxon, hold thine 
own ! 

No maiden’s hand is round thee 
thrown ! 


That desperate grasp thy frame 
might feel, 

‘Through bars of brass and triple 

! steel !— 


They tug, they strain ! down, down 
they go, 

The Gael above, Fitz-James below. 

The Chieftain’s gripe his throat 
compressed, 

His knee was planted in his breast ; 

His clotted locks he backward 
threw, 

Across his brow his hand he drew, 

From blood and mist to clear his 
sight, 

Then gleamed aloft his dagger 
bright !—« 

—But hate and fury ill supplied 

The stream of life’s exhausted tide, 

And all too late the advantage 
came, 

To turn the odds of deadly game ; 

For, while the dagger gleamed on 
high, 

Reeled soul and sense, reeled brain 
and eye. 

Down came the blow ! but in the 
heath 

The erring blade found bloodless 
sheath. 

The struggling foe may now un- 
clasp 

The fainting Chief's relaxing grasp ; 

Unwounded from the dreadful 
close, 

But breathless all, Fitz-James arose. 

—The Lady of the uke. ~ 





INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP. 
Robert Browning. 


You know, we French stormed Ratisbon: 


A mile or so away 


On a little mound Napoleon 
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With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 
Legs wide, arms locked behind, 

As if to balance the prone brow 
Oppressive with its mind. 


Just as perhaps he mused, “ My plans 
That soar, to earth may fall, 

Let once my army-leader, Lannes, 
Waver at yonder wall,”— 

Out ’twixt the battery smokes there flew 
A rider, bound on bound 

Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 
Urtil he reached the mound. 


Then off there flung in smiling joy, 
And held himself crect 

By just his horse’s mane, a boy : 
You hardly could suspect— 

(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 
Scarce any blood came through.) 

You looked twice cre you saw his breast 
Was all but shot In two. 


“ Well,” cried he, “ Emperor, by God’s craze, 
We've got yeu Ratisbon ! 

The Marshal's in the market-place, 
And you'll be there anon, 

To sec your flag-bird flap his vans 
Where !, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him !” ‘The chief’s eye flashed; his plans 
Soared up again like fire. 


The chief’s eye flashed ; but presently 
Softened itself, as shcathes 

A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes. 

“ You’re wounded!” ‘ Nay,” the soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said : 

** ?'m killed, Sire!” And his. chief beside, 
Smiling the boy fell dead. 7 


(By permission of the Pruhieoh wasn 6 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN. 
Walt \Vhitman. 


THROUGH the general hum following the stage pause, with the change 
of positions, &c., came the muffled sound of a pistol shot, which not one 
hundredth part of the audience heard at the time—and yet a moment’s 
hush—somehow, surely a vague startled thrill—and then, through the 
ornamented, draperied, starred and striped space-way of the President's 
box, a sudden figure, a man, raises himself with hands and feet, stands 
a moment on the railing, leaps below to the stage (a distance of perhaps 
fourteen or fifteen fcet), falls out of position, catchirg his boot-heel in 
the copious drapery (the American flag), falls on one knee, quickly 
recovers himself, riscs as if nothing had happened (he really sprains 
his ankle, but unfelt then), and so the figure, Booth, the murderer, 
dressed in plain black broadcloth, bareheaded, with a full head of glossy 
raven hair, and his eyes like some mad animal flashing with light and 
resolution, yet with a certain strange calmness, holds aloft in one hand 
a large knife—walks along not much back from the footlights, turns fully 
towards the audience, his face of statuesque beauty, lit by those basilisk 
eyes, flashing with desperation, perhaps insanity—launches out in a firm 
and steady voice the words, Sc semper tyrannis—and then walks with 
neither slow nor very rapid pace diagonally across to the back of the 
stage, and disappears .... (Had not all this terrible scene—making 
the mimic ones preposterous—had it not all been rehearsed in blank, by 
Booth, beforehand £) 

A moment’s hush, incredulous—a scream—the cry of murder. Mrs. 
Lincoln leaning out of the box, with ashy cheeks and lips, with involun- 
tary cry, pointing to the retreating figure, He has killed the President... 
and still a moment’s strange incredulous suspense+and then the deluge! 
—then that mixture of horror, noises, uncertainty—the sound, somewhere 


back, of a horse’s hoofs clattering with speed—the people burst threw. 


chairs and railings, and break them up—that r—sy,¢%cade ~~ : 
of the ines is inextricable coats fase uals to the quecrness 
quite feeble persons fall and are tramr'+ on and terror—women a 
heard—the broad stage suddenly 2” cd on—many cries of agony ar 4 
motley crowd, like some horri!y“ TH), to suffocation with a dense an 
upon it, at least the strong - .]—the audience rush , 1 
there in their play costumes s and actresses shee 
ing through the rouge ; son and painted faces, with mortal fright 


“ie trembling, some in 
Fay A erehled—two Ol 








\ 
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up water from the stage to the President’s box—others try to clamber 
up. - 

In the midst of all this, the soldiers of the President’s Guard, with 
others, suddenly drawn to the scene, burst in (some two hundred 
altogether)—they storm the house, through all the tiers, especially the 
upper ones, inflamed with fury, literally charging the audience with 
fixed bayonets, muskets and pistols, shouting “ Clear out/ clear out!” 
Such the wild scene, or a suggestion of it rather, inside the play-house 
that night. 

* # + # % * - #* 


Ana in the midst of that night-pandemonium of senseless hate, infuriated 
soldicrs, the audience and the crowd—the stage and all its actors and 
actresses, its paint-pots, spangles, and gas-lights—the life-blood from 
those veins, the best and sweetest of the land, drips slowly down, and 
death’s ooze already begins its little bubbles on the lips. . . . Such, 
hurriedly sketched, were the accompaniments of the death of President 
Lincoln. So suddenly, and in murder and horrors unsurpassed, he was 
taken from us. But his death was painless. 


DUEL SCENE FROM “THE RIVALS.” 
R. B. Sheridan. 


Enter SiR Lucius O’TRIGGER and MR. ACRES, with pistols. 


Mr. A. By my valour ! then, Sir Lucius, forty yards is a good distance. 
Odds levels and aims !—I say it is a good distance. 

Sty L. Is itor muskets or small field-pieces? Upon my conscience, 
Mr. Acres, you must leave these things to me.—Stay now—I’ll show you 
(measures paces clong the ground). There, now, that is a very pretty 
distance—a pretty gentleman’s distance. 

Mr. A. Zounds! we might as well fight in a sentry-box! I tell 
you, Sir Lucius, the farther he is off, the cooler I shall take my aim. 

Sty £. Faith! then I suppose you would aim at him best of all if he 
was out of sight? 

Mr. A. No, Sir Lucius ; but I should think forty or eight-and-thirty 

_ yards—— 
, Str Z. Pho! pho! nonsense! three or four feet between the mouths 
_of your pistols is as good as a mile. 
Mr, A. Odds bullets, no !—by my valour ! there i is no merit in killing 
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him so near: do, my dear Sir Lucius, let me bring him down at a long 
shot :—a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love me! 

Sir L. Well, the gentleman’s friend and I must settle that. But tell 
me now, Mr. Acres, in case of an accident, is there any little will or 
commission I could execute for you? 

Mr. A. 1 am much obliged to you, Sir Lucius—but I don’t under- 
stand—— 

Sir ZL. Why, you may think there’s no being shot at without a little 
risk—and if an unlucky bullet s/ow/d carry a quictus with it—I say it 
-will be no time then to be bothering you about family matters. 

Mr. A. A quietus ! 

Sir L. For instance, now—if that shculd be the case—would you 
choose to be pickled and sent home?—c would it be the same to you 
to lie here in the Abbey ?—I’m told there is very snug lying in the 
Abbey ! 

Mr. A. Pickled !—Snug lying in the Abbey !—Odds tremors! Sir 
Lucius, don’t talk so ! 

Sir L. I suppose, Mr. Acres, you never were engaged in an affair of 
this kind before ? 

Mr. A. No, Sir Lucius, never before. 

Str ZL. Ah! that’s a pity !—there’s nothing like being used to a thing. 
—Pray now, how would you receive the gentleman’s shot? 

Mr, A. Odds files! I’ve practised that—there, Sir Lucius, there— 
(puts himself in-an attitude). A side-front, hey ?—Odd ! Pll make my- 
self small enough-—I’ll stand cdgeways. 

Sir L. Now—you're quite out—for if you stand so when 1 take my 
aim—— (levelling at hin). 

Mr. A. 7ounds ! Sir Lucius! are you sure it is not cocked ? 

Sir L. Never fear. 

ifr. A. But—but—you don’t know—it may go off of its own head ! 

Str L. Pho! be easy.—Well, now if I hit you in the bocy, my bullet 
has a double chance—for if it misses a vital part on your right side— 
twill be v f hard if it don’t succeed on the left. 

Mr. 4.°A vital part ! 

_ Singl. But, there—fix yourself so (placing him)—\et him see the broad- 
sidefof your full front—there—now a ball or two may pass clean through 
ror body, and never do you any harm at all. 
f Mr. A. Clean through me !—a ball or two clean through me! 
* Str LZ. Ay—may they—and it is much the genteelest attitude into the 
bargain. 

Mr. A. Lookye! Sir Lucius—I’d just as lieve be shot in an awkward 

posture as a genteel one—so, by my valour! I will stand edgeways. 
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"» (looking at his watch) Sure they don’t mean to disappoint us— 


~ Hah ! ne: *faith—I think I see them coming. 


Mr. A. Hey !—what !—coming !—— 

Sir L. Ay. Who arc those yonder getting over the stile? 

Mr. A. There are two of them indeed !—well—let them come-—hey, 
Sir Lucius !—we—we—we—we—won’t run. 

Sir ZL, Run! 

Mr. A. No! I say—we wez't run, by my valour ! 

Sir L. Why, what’s the matter with you ? 

Mr. A. Nothing—nothing—my dear friend—my dear Sir Lucius— but 
I—I—I don’t feel quite so bold, somchow, as I did. 

Sir LZ. O fic! consider your honour. 

Mr. A. Ay,jrue—my h nour! Do, Sir Lucius, edge in a word or 
two every now and then abc it my honour. 

Siv L. Well, here they’re coming. 

Mr. A. Sir Lucius—if I wa’n’t with you, I should almost think I was 
afraid.— If my valour should leave me !—Valour will come and go. 

Sir L. Then pray keep it fast, while you have it. 

Mr. A. Sir Lucius—I doubt it is going—yes—my valour is certainly 
going !-—it is sneaking off !—1 feel it oozing out as it were at the palms 


_of my hands! 


Str LZ. Your honour—your honour.—Here they are. 
Mr. A. Oh! mercy !—now—that I was safe at Clod Hall ! or could be 
shot before 1 was aware ! 


THE VAGRANT AND HIS DOG, 
fj. 1. Trowbridge. 


WE are twotravellers, Roger andI. We've learned what comfort is, I 


Roger’s my dog. Come here, tell you! 
you ‘Scal 1p A bed on the floor, a bit of rosin, 
Jump for the gentlemen,—mind A fire to thaw our thumbs (poor 
your eyc ! fellow ! 
Over the table, look out for the The paw he holds up there’s 
lamp ! been frozen), | 
The rogue is growing a little old; | Plenty of catgut for my fiddle - 
Five years we’vetramped through (This out-door business is .bad 
wind and weather, for strings), 


‘And slept out-doors when nights Then a few nice buckwheats hot 


were cold, from the griddle, 
And ate and drank—and starved And Roger and I set up for 
—~ together, . kings ! 
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No, thank ye, sir,—I never drink ; 
Roger and I are exceedingly 
moral,— 
Arn’t we, Roger ?—See him wink ! 
Well, somcthing hot, then, we 
won't quarrel. 
de’s thirsty, too,—see him nod his 
head ? 
What a pity, sir, that dogs can’t 
talk! 
Ie understands every word that’s 
said,— | 


And he knows good milk from | 


water and chalk. 


“he truth is, sir, now I reflect, 
I’ve been so sadly given to grog, 
wonder I've not lost the respect 
(Here’s to you, sir!) even of my 
dog. 
iut he sticks by, through thick and 
thin ; 
And this old coat, with its empty 
pockets, 
nd rags that smell of tobacco and 
gin, 
He'll follow, while he has eyes in 
his sockets. 


here isn’t another creature living 

Would do it, and prove. through 
every disaster, 

o fond, so faithful, and so forgiving, 

To such a miserable thankless 
master ! 

o, sir !—see him wag his tai] and 
grin ; 

By George! it makes my old 
eyes water ! 

hat is, there’s something in this 
gin 

That chokes a fellow. But no 
matter ! 





We'll have some music, if you're 
willing, 
And Roger ‘hem ! what a plague 
a cough is, sir !) j 
Shall march a little—Start, you 
villain ! 
Stand straight! ’Bout face! 
Salute your officer ! 
Put up that paw! Dress! Take 
your rifle ! 
(Some dogs have arms, you scc ! 
Now hold your 
Cap while the genilemen give a 
trifle, 
To aid a poor old patriotic 
soldier ! 


March! Halt! Now show how 
the rebel shakes, 
When he stands up to hear his 
sentence ; 
Now tell us how many drams it 
takes 
To honour a jolly new acquaint- 
ance, 
Five yelps,—that’s five; he’s 
mighty knowing ! 
The night’s before us, fill the 
glasses !— 
Quick, sir! I’m ill,—my brain is 
going !-- 
Some brandy,—thank you,— 
there !—it passes ! 


Why not reform? That's casily 
said ; 
But T’ve gone through such 
wretched treatment, 
Sometimes forgetting the taste of 
bread, 
And scarce remembering what 
meat meant, e . 
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That my ‘poor somach’s past re- 
form ; 
And there are times when, mad 
with thinking, 
I’d sell my life for something warm 
To prop a horrible inward sink- 
ing. 


Is there a way to forget to think? 
At your age, sir, home, fortune, 
friends, 
A dear girl's love,—but I took to 
drink ;—e 
The same old story ; you know 
how it ends. 
If you could have seen these 
classic features,—— 
You needn’t laugh, sir; they 
. were not then 
Such a burning libel on God’s 
creatures : 
I was one of your handsome men ! 


If you had seen her, so fair and 
young, 
Whose head was happy on this 
breast ! 
If you could have heard the songs 
I sung 
When the wine went round you 
wouldn’t have guessed 
That ever I, sir, should be straying 
From door to door with fiddle 
and dog, 
Ragged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of 
' grog! 


She’s married since,—a parson’s 
wife : 


- *Twas better for her that we 


1 
f 4 


should part,— 


Better the soberest, prosiest life 
Than a ruined home and a 
broken heart. 
I have seen her? Once: I was 
weak and spent : 
On the dusty road; a carriage 
stopped : 
But little .she dreamed, as on she 
went, 
Who kissed the coin that her 
fingers dropped ! 


Ydi’ve set me talking, sir; I’m sorry, 
It makes me wild to think of the 
change ! 
What do you care for a beggar’s 
story? 
Is it amusing? 
strange ? 
I had a mother so proud of me! 
’Twas well she died before—— 
Do you know 
If the happy spirits in Heaven 
can see 
The ruin and wretchcdness here 
below? 


you find it 


Another glass, 
deaden 
This pain; then Roger and I 
will start. 
I wonder, has he such a lumpish, 
leaden, 
Aching thing, in place of a heart ? 
He is sad sometimes, and would 
weep, if he could, 
No doubt, remembering things 
that were, — 
A virtuous kennel, with plenty of 
food, 
And himself a sober, respectable 
cur, , 


and strong, to 
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I’m better now; that glass was | Not a very gay life to lead, yoy 


warming.— : think ? 
You rascal! limber your lazy But soon we shall go where 
feet ! lodgings are free, 
We must be fiddling and perform- | And the sleepers need neither 
ing victuals nor drink ; 
For supper and bed, or starve in The sooner the better for Roger 
the strect.— ; | and me! 


THE SEVEN AGES OF MAN. 
William Shakspere. - 


ALL the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women mercly players : 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts, 

His acts being seven ages. At first, the infant, 

Mewling and puking in the nurse's arms ; 

And then, the whining schoolboy, with his satchel, 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 

Unwillingly to school: And then, the lover ; 

Sighing like furnace, with a woful ballad 

Made to his mistress’ eye-brow : Then, a soldier ; 

Full of strange oaths, and bearded like the pard, 

Jealous in honour, sudden and quick in quarrel, 

Seeking the bubble reputation 

Even in the cannon’s mouth : And then, the justice ; 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

With eyes severe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws and modern instances, 

And so he plays his part : The sixth age shifts 

Into the lean and slippered pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nosc, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose, well saved, a world too wide 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again towards childish treble, pipes 

And whistles in his sound : Last scene of all, 

That ends this strange eventful history, 

Is second childishness and mere oblivion ; 

Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything. 
—As You Ltke li 
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SERJEANT BUZFUZ’S ADDRESS, 
Charles Dickens. 


“You have heard from my learned friend, gentlemen,” continued 
Serjeant Buzfuz: “you have heard from my Icarned friend, gentlemen, 
that this is an action for a breach of promise of marriage, in which the 
damages are laid at 1,500/. But you have not heard from my learned 
friend, inasmuch as it did not come within my Icarncd friend’s province 
to tell you, what are the facts and circumstances of the case. Those 
facts and circumstances, gentlemen, you shall hear detailed by me, and 
proved by thegunimpeachable female whom I will place in that box 
before you. 

“The plaintiff, gentlemen—the plaintiff is a widow ; yes, gentlemen, 
a widow. The late Mr. Bardcll, after enjoying, for many years, the 
esteem and confidence of his sovereign, as one of the guardians of his 
royal revenues, glided almost imperceptibly from the world, to seek 
elsewhere for that repose and peace which a custom-house can never 
afford. ne 

“Some time before his death, he had stamped his likeness upon 
a little boy. With this little boy, the only pledge of hcr departed 
exciseman, Mrs. Bardell shrunk from the world, and courted the retire- 
ment and tranquillity of Goswell Street ; and here she placed in her 
front parlour-window a written placard, bearing this inscription— Apart- 
ments furnished for a single gentleman. Inquire within.’ 

“] entreat the attention of the jury to the wording of this document— 
‘Apartments furnished for a single.gentleman !’ Mrs. Bardell’s opinions 
of the opposite sex, gentlemen, were dcrived from a long contemplation 
of the inestimable qualities of her lost husband. She had no fear—she 
had no disfrust—she had no suspicion—all was confidence and reliance. 
‘Mr. Bardell,’ said the widow ; ‘Mr. Bardell was a man of honour—Mr. 
Bardell was a man of his word—Mr. Bardell was no deceiver—Mr. 
Bardell was once a single gentleman himself; fo single gentlemen I look 
for protection, for assistance, for comfort, and for consolation—# single 
gentlemen I shall perpetually see something to remind me of what Mr. 
_ Bardell was when he first won my young and untried affections; to a 
‘single gentleman, then, shall my lodgings be let.’ Actuated by this 
beautiful and touching impulse, (among the best impulses of our im- 
perfect nature, gentlemen,) the lonely and desolate widow dried her 
tears, furnished her first floor, caught her innocent boy to her maternal 
bosom, and put the bill up in her parlour-window. Did it remain there 
long? No: The serpent was on the watch, the train was laid, the mine 
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was preparing, the sapper and miner was at work. Before the bill had 
been in the parlour-window threc days—three days, gentlemen—a Being,. 
erect upon two legs, and bearing all the outward semblance of a man, 
‘ and not of a monster, knocked at the door of Mrs. Bardell’s house. He 
inquired within; he took the lodgings ; and on the very next day he 
entered into possession of them. This man was Pickwick—Pickwick, 
the defendant. 

“ Of this man Pickwick I will say little ; the subject presents but few 
attractions ; and J, gentlemen, am not the man, nor are you, gentlemen, 
the men, to delight in the contemplation of revolting heartlessness, and 
of systematic villany. 

“TI say systematic villany, gentlemen, and when I «say systematic 
villany, let me tell the defendant Pickwick, if he be in court, as I am 
informed he is, that it would have becn more decent in him, more 
becoming, in better judgment, and in better taste, if he had stopped 
away. Let me tell him, gentlemen, that any gestures of dissent or 
disapprobation in which he may indulge in this court will not go down 
with you ; that you will know how to valuc and how to appreciate them ; 
and Ict me tell him further, as my lord will tell you, gentlemen, that 
a counsel, in the discharge of his duty to his client, is ncither to be 
intimidated nor bullied, nor put down; and that any attempt to do 
either the one or the other, or the first or the last, will recoil on the 
head of the attempter, be he plaintiff or be he defendant, be his name 
Pickwick, or Noakes, or Stoakes, or Stiles, or Brown, or Thompson. 

‘I shall show you, gentlemen, that for two years Pickwick continued 
to reside constantly, and without interruption or intermission, at Mrs. 
Bardell’s house. J shall show you that Mrs. Bardell, during the whole 
of that time, waited on him, attended to his comforts, cooked his meals, 
looked out his linen for the washerwoman when it went abroad, darned, 
aired, and prepared it for wear, when it came home, and, in short, 
enjoyed his fullest trust and confidence. I shall show you that, on many 
occasions, he gave halfpence, and on some occasions even sixpences, to 
her little boy ; and I shall prove to you, by a witness whose testimony it 
will be impossible for my learned friend to weaken or controvert, that on 
one occasion he patted the boy on the head, and, after inquiring whether 
he had won any alley tors or commoneys lately (both of which I under- 
stand to be a particular species of marbles much prized by the youth of 
this town), made use of this remarkable expression—‘ How should you 
like to have another father?’ I shall prove to you, gentlemen, that, 
about a year ago, Pickwick suddenly began to absent himself from home, 
during long intervals, as if with the intention of gradually breaking off 

Se a ee alen that his resolution was not at- 
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that time sufficiently strong, or that his better feelings conquered, if 
better feelings he has, or that the charms and accomplishments of my 
‘client prevailed against his unmanly intentions ; by proving to you, that 
on one occasion, when he returned from the country, he distinctly and 
in terms offered her marriage : previously, however, taking special care 
that there should be no witnesses to their solemn contract ; and I am in 
a situation to prove to you, on the testimony of three of his own friends— 
most unwilling witnesses, gentlemen—most unwilling witnesses—that on 
that morning he was discovered by them holding the plaintiff in his 
arms, and soothing her agitation by his caresses and endearments. 

“ And now, gentlemen, but one word morc. ‘Two letters have passed 
between these parties, lettcrs which are admitted to be in the handwriting 
of the defendant, and which speak volumes indeed. These letters, too, 
bespeak the character of the man. Thcy are not open, fervent, eloquent 
epistles, breathing nothing but the language of affectionate attachment. 
They are covert, sly, underhanded communications, but, fortunately, 
far more conclusive than if couched in the most glowing language and 
the most poetic imagery—lettcrs that must be viewed with a cautious 
and suspicious eye—letters that were cvidently intended at the time, by 
Pickwick, to mislead and delude any third parties into whose hands they 
might fall. Let me read the first :—‘ Garraway’s, twelve o’clock. Dear 
Mrs. B.—Chops and tomata sauce, Yours, PICKWICK.’ Gentlemen, 
what does this mean? ‘Chops and tomata sauce. Yours, Pickwick!’ 
Chops! Gracious heavens! and tomata sauce! Gentlemen, is the 
happiness of a sensitive and confiding female to be trifled away by such 
Shallow artifices as these? The next has no date whatever, which is in 
itself suspicious—‘ Dear Mrs. B., I shall not be at home till to-morrow. 
Slow coach!’ And then follows this very, very remarkable expression— 
‘Don’t trouble yourself about the warming-pan.’? The warming-pan ! 
Why, gentlemen, who does trouble himsclf about a warming-pan? When 
was the peace of mind of man or woman broken or disturbed by a 
warming-pan, which is in itself a harmless, a useful, and [ will add, 
gentlemen, a comforting article of domestic furniture? Why is Mrs, 
Bardell so earnestly entreated not to agitate herself about this warming- 
pan, unless (as is no doubt the case) it is a mere cover for hidden fire— 
a mere substitute for some endcaring word or promise, agrecably to a 
preconcerted system of correspondence, artfully contrived by Pickwick 
with a.view to his contemplated desertion, and which I am not in a 
condition to explain? And what does this allusion to the slow coach 
mean? For aught I know, it may be a reference to Pickwick himself, 
who has most unquestionably been a criminally slow coach during the 
whole of this transaction, but whose speed will now be very unexpectedly 
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accelerated, and whose wheels, gentlemen, as he will find to his cost, 
will very soon be greased by you! 

“ But enough of this, gentlemen ; it is difficult to smile with an aching 
heart ; it is ill jesting when our deepest sympathies are awakened. My 
client’s hopes and prospects are ruined, and it is no figure of speech to 
say that her occupation is gone indeed. The bill is down—but there is 
no tenant. Eligible single gentlemen pass and repass—but there is no 
invitation for them to inquire within, or without. All is gloom and 
silence in the housc ; even the voice of the child is hushed ; his infant 
sports are disregarded when his mother weeps ; his ‘alley tors’ and his 
‘commoneys’ are alike neglected ; he forgets the long familiar cry of 
‘knuckle down,’ and at tip-cheese, or odd and even, hie hand is out. 
But Pickwick, gentlemen, Pickwick, the ruthless destroyer of this domestic 
oasis in the desert of Goswell Strect--Pickwick, who has choked up the 
well, and thrown ashes on the sward—Pickwick, who comes before you 
to-day with his heartless tomata sauce and warming-pans—Pickwick 
still rears his head with unblushing cffrontery, and gazes without a sigh 
on the ruin he has made. Damages, gentlemen—heavy damages is the 
only punishment with which you can visit him; the only recompense 
you can award to my client. And for those damages she now appeals to 
an enlightened, a high-minded, a right-fecling, a conscientious, a dis- 
passionate, a sympathising, a contemplative jury of her civilized country- 
men.” —TLhe Pickwick Papers, 


ALEXANDER'S FEAST. 


AN ODE IN HONOUR OF ST. CECILIA’S DAY. 
Fohn Dryden. 


’TwaAS at the royal feast, for Persia won 
By Philip’s warlike son : 

Aloft in awful state 

The god-like hero sate 
On his imperial throne : 

His valiant peers were placed around, 
Their brows with roses and with myrtles bound 
(So should desert in arms be crowned). 

The lovely Thais, by his side, . 
Sate like a blooming Eastern bride 
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Happy, happy, happy pair ! 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave, 
None but the brave deserves the fair. 


Timotheus, placed on high, 
Amid the tuneful choir, 
With flying fingers touched the lyre : 
The trembling notes ascend the sky, 
And heavenly joys inspire. 
The song began from Jove, 
Who left his blissful seats above 
uch is the power of mighty love). 


* * % * % % 


The listening crowd admire the lofty sound, 
A present deity ! they shout around : 
A present deity ! the vaulted roofs rebound. 
With ravished cars 
The monarch hears, 
Assumes the gad, 


Affects to nod, 
And seems to shake the spheres. 


The praise of Bacchus then the sweet musician sung, 
Of Bacchus—ever fair and ever young : 
The jolly god in triumph comes ; 
Sound the trumpets ; beat the drums : 
Flushed with a purple grace 
He shows his honest face : 
Now give the hautboys breath. He comes! he comes ! 
Bacchus, ever fair and young, 
Drinking joys did first ordain ; 
Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure, 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure : 
Rich the treasure, 
Sweet the pleasure, 
Sweet is pleasure after pain. 


Soothed with the sound the king grew vain ; 


Fought all his battles o’er again ; 
And thrice he routed all his foes ; and thrice he slew 


® the slain. - 
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The master saw the madness rise ; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes ; 
And, while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand and checked his pride. 
* He chose a mournful muse 
Soft pity to infuse : 
He sung Darius, great and good ; 
By too severe a fate, ; 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 
And welt’ring in his bleod ; 
Deserted at his utmost nced, 
By those his former bounty fed ; 
On the bare earth exposed he lies, 
With not a friend to close his eyes. 


With downcast looks the joyless victor sate, 


Revolving in his altered soul 
The various turns of chance bclow ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole ; 
And tears began to flow. 


The mighty master smiled, to see 
That love was in the next degree ; 
Twas but a kindred sound to move, 
For pity melts the mind to love. 
Softly sweet, in Lydian measures, 
Soon he soothed his soul to pleasures. 
War, he sung, is toil and trouble ; 
Honour, but an empty bubble ; 
Never ending, still beginning, 
Fighting still, and still destroying : ‘ 
lf the world be worth thy winning, 
Think, oh think it worth enjoying : 
Lovely Thais sits beside thee, 
Take the good the gods provide thee. 


The many rend the skics with loud applause ; 
So Love was crowned, but Music won the cause. 


& cd * * % * 


Now strike the golden lyre again : 

A louder yet, and yet a louder strain. 

Break his bands of sleep asunder, — 

And rouse him, like a rattling peal of thunder. 
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Hark, hark, the horrid sound 
Has raised up his head : 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed, he stares around. 
Revenge ! revenge! Timotheus cries ; 
Sce the furies arise ! 
See the snakes that they rear, 
How they hiss in their hair ! 
And the sparkles that flash from their eyes ! 
Behold a ghostly band, 
Each a torch in his hand ! 
Those are Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain, 
And unburied remain, 
Inglorious on the plain: 
Give the vengeance due 
To the valiant crew. 
Behold how they toss their torches on high, 
How they point to the Persian abodes, 
And glittering temples of their hostile gods. 
The princes applaud with a furious joy ; 
And the king seized a flambeau with zeal to destroy ; 
Thais led the way, 
To light him to his prey, 
And, like another Helen, fired another Troy ! 


Thus long ago, 
Ere heaving bellows Icarned to blow, 
While organs yet were mute ; 
Timotheus to his breathing flute, 
And sounding lyre, 
Could swell the soul to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
At last divine Cecilia came, 
Inventress of the vocal frame ; 
The sweet enthusiast, from her sacred store, 
Enlarged the former narrow bounds, 
And added length to solemn sounds, 
With nature’s mother-wit, and arts unknown before. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, 
Or both divide the crown ; 
He raised a mortal to the skies ; 
She drew an angel down. 
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THE QUARREL OF BRUTUS AND CASSIUS. 
William Shakspere. 


Cas. THAT you have wronged me doth appear in this : 
You have condemned and noted Lucius Pella, 
For taking bribes here of the Sardians ; 
Wherein my letters, praying on his side, 
Because ] knew the man, werc slighted off. 
Bru. You wronged yourself to write in such a case. 
Cas. In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offence should bear his comment. 
Bru. Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 
Are much condemned to have an itching palm ; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undescrvers. 
Cas. I an itching palm ? 
You know that you are Brutus that speak this, 
Or, by the gods, this speech were else your last. 
Bru. The name of Cassius honours this corruption, 
And chastisement doth therefore hide his head. 
Cas. Chastisement ! 
Bru. Remember March, the ides of March remember ! 
Did not great Julius bleed for justice’ sake ? 
What villain touched his body, that did stab, 
And not for justice ? What, shall one of us, 
That struck the foremost man of all this world 
But for supporting robbers, shall we now 
Contaminate our fingers with base bribes, 
And sell the mighty space of our large honours « 
For so much trash as may be grasped thus P— 
I had rather be a dog, and bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 
Cas. Brutus, bait not me ; 
I'll not endure it : you forget yourself, 
To hedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, 
Older in practice, abler than yourself 
To make conditions. 
Bru. Goto; you are not, Cassius. 
Cas. 1 am. 
Bru. 1 say you are not. 
Cas. Urge me no more, I shall forget myself;  ° 
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Have mind upon your health, tempt me no further. 
Bru. Away, slight man ! 
Cas. Is’t possible ? 
Bru. Hear me, for I will speak. 
Must I give way and room to your rash choler? 
Shall I be frighted when a madman stares ? 
Cas. O ye gods! ye gods! must I endure all this? 
Bru. All this ? ay, more: Fret, till your proud heart break ; 
Go, show your slaves how choleric you are, 
And make your bondmen tremble. Must I budge? ? 
Must I observe you? Must I stand and crouch 
Under your testy humour? By the gods, 
You shall @igest the venom of your spleen, 
Though it do split you! for, from this day forth, 
T’ll use you for my mirth, yea, for my laughter, 
When you are waspish. 
Cas. Is it come to this? 
Bru. You say you are a better soldier : 
Let it appear so ; make your vaunting true, 
And it shall please me well : For mine own part, 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men. 
Cas. You wrong me every way ; you wrong me, Brutus ; 
I said an eldcr soldier, not a better : 
Did I say better ? 
Bru. If you did, I care not. 
Cas. When Czesar lived he durst not thus have moved mc. 
Bru. Peace, peace ! you durst not so have tempted him. 
Cas. I durst not? 


Bru. No. 
Cas.eWhat ? durst not tempt him ? 
Bru. For your life you durst not. 


Cas. Do not presume too much upon my love ; 
I may do that I shall be sorry for. 
Bru. You have done that you should be sorry for. 
There is no terror, Cassius, in your threats; 
For I am armed so strong in honesty, 
That they pass by me as the idle wind, 
Which I respect not. I did send to you 
For certain sums of gold, which you denied me ;— 
For I can raise no money by vile means: 
By heaven, I had rather coin my heart, —_. 
And drbép my blood for drachmas, than to wring 
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From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash 

By any indirection! I did send 

To you for gold to pay my legions, 

Which you denied me : Was that done like Cassius ? 
Should I have answered Caius Cassius so? 

When Marcus Brutus grows so covctous, 

To lock such rascal counters from his friends, 

Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces ! 


Cas. I denied you not. 
Bru. You did. 
Cas. I did not :—he was but a fool 


That brought my answer back.—Brutus hath rived my heart : 
A friend should bear his friend’s infirmities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than thcy are. 
Bru. 1 do not, till you practise them on me. 
Cas. You love me not. 
Lru. I do not like your faults. 
Cas. A friendly eye could never sce such faults. 
Gru. A flatterer’s would not, though they do appcar 
As huge as high Olympus. 
Cas. Come, Antony, and young Octavius, come, 
Revenge yourselves alone on Cassius, 
For Cassius is a-weary of the world ; 
Hated by one he loves ; braved by his brother ; 
Checked like a bondman ; all his faults observed, 
Set in a note-book, learned, and conncd by rote, 
To cast into my teeth. O, I could weep 
My spirit from mine eyes !—Thcre is my daggcr, 
And here my naked breast ; within, a heart e 
Dearer than Plutus’ mine, richer than gold : 
If that thou beest a Roman, take it forth ; 
I, that denied thee gold, will give my heart : 
Strike, as thou didst at Cxsar ; for, I know, 
’ When thou didst hate him worst, thou lov’dst him bettcr 
Than ever thou lov’dst Cassius. 
Bru. Sheathe your dagger: 
Be angry when you will, it shall have scope ; 
Do what you will, dishonour shall be humour. 
O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries angcr, as the flint bears fire ; 
Who, much enforcéd, shows a hasty spark, : 
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And straight is cold again. 
Cas. Hath Cassius lived 
To be but mirth and laughter to his Brutus, 
When grief, and blood ill-tempered, vexeth him ? 
Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill-tempered too. 
Cas. Do you confess so much? Give me your hand. 
Bru. And my heart too. 
Cas. O Brutus ! 
Bru. What’s the matte: 
Cas. Have you not love enough to bear with me, 
- When that rash humour which my mother gave me 
Makes me forgetful ? 
Brita Yes, Cassius ; and, henceforth, 
When you are over-earnest with your Brutus, 
He'll think your mother chides, and leave you so. 
—Julius Cesar. 





KING ROBERT OF SICILY. 


H.W. Longfellow. 


ROBERT of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Apparelled in magnificent attire, 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 
On St. John’s eve, at vespers, proudly sat, 
And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 
And as he listened, o’er and o’er again 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, Deposutt potentes 

De sede, et exaltavit humitles ; 

And slowly lifting up his kingly head, 

He to a learnéd clerk beside him said, 
“What mean these words?” The clerk made answer meet, 
“He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree.” 
Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully, 
“?Tis well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue ; 

For unto priests and people be it known, 
There is no power can push me from my throne !” 
And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 
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When he awoke, it was already night ; 

The church was empty, and there was no light, 
Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint, 
Lighted a little space before some saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed around, 

But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it was locked ; 
He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked, 
And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, 
And imprecations upon men and saints. 

The sounds re-echoed from the roofs and walls 
As if dead priests were laughing in their stalls. 


At length the sexton, hearing from without 

The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 

And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer, 
Came with his lantern, asking, ‘‘ Who is there ? ” 
Half-choked with rage, King Robert fiercely said, 
“Open : ’tis I, the King! Art thou afraid ?” 
The frightened sexton, muttering, with a curse, 

“ This is some drunken vagabond, or worse !” 
Turned the great key, and flung the portal wide ; 
A man rushed by him at a single stride, 
Haggard, half-naked, without hat or cloak, 

Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, 
But leaped into the blackness of the night, 

And vanished like 2 spectre from his sight. 


Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 
Bareheaded, breathless, and besprent with mire, 
With sense of wrong and outrage desperate, 

Strode on and thundered at the palace gate ; 
Rushed through the courtyard, thrusting in his rage 
To right and left each seneschal and page, 

And hurried up the broad and sounding stair, 

His white face ghastly in the torches’ glare. 

From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed ; 
Voices and cries he heard but did not heed, 

Until at last he reached the banquet-room, 

Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume., 
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There on the dais sat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-ring, 
King Robert’s self in features, form and height, 
But all transfigured with angelic light ! - 

It was an Angel ; and his presence there 

With a divine effulgence filled the air, 

An exaltation, piercing the disguise, 

Though nonc the hidden Angel recognize. 


A moment, speechless, motionless, amazed, 

The throncless monarch on the Angel gazed, 

Who met his looks of anger and surprise 

With th® divine compassion of his eyes ; 

Then said, “ Who art thou? and why com’st thou here ?” 
To which King Robert answered, with a sneer, 

“1 am the King, and come to claim my own 

From an impostor, who usurps my throne !” 

And suddenly, at these audacious words, 

Up sprang the angry guests, and drew their swords ; 
The Angel answered, with unruffled brow, 

*“ Nay, not the King, but the King’s Jester, thou 
Henceforth shall wear the bells and scalloped cape, 
And for thy counsellor skall lead an ape ; 

Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 
And wait upon my henchmen in the hall!” 


Deaf to King Robert’s threats and cries and prayers, 
They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs ; 
A group of tittering pages ran before, 

And as they opened wide the folding door, 

His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, 
The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms, 

And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 

With the mock plaudits of “ Long live the King !” 


Next morning, waking with the day’s first beam, 
He said within himself, “ It was a dream !” 

But the straw rustled as he turned his head, 
There were the cap and bells beside his bed, 
Around him rose the bare discoloured walls, 
Close by, the steeds were champing in their stalls, 
And in the corner a revolting shape, 

Shivering and chattering, sat the wretched ape. 
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It was no dream; the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch ! 
Days came and went; and now returned again 
To Sicily the old Saturnian reign ; 

Under the Angel’s governance benign 

The happy island danced with corn and wine, 
And deep within the mountain’s burning breast 
Enccladus, the giant, was at rest. 


Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 
Sullen, and silent, and disconsolate. 

TDressed in the motley garb that jesters wear, 
With looks bewildcred and a vacant staré, 

Close shaven above the cars, as monks are shorn, 
By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn, 
His only friend the ape, his only food 

What others left,-—he still was unsubdued. 

And when the Angel met him on his way, 

And half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 
Sternly, though tendcrly, that he might feel 

The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel, 

** Art thou the King?” the passion of his woe 
Burst from him in resistless overflow, 

And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 

The haughty answer back, “I am, I am the King!” 


THE SAME, CONTINUED. 


Almost three years were ended ; when thcre came 
Ambassadors of great repute and name 

From Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 

Unto King Robert, saying that Pope Urbane 
By. letter summoned them forthwith to come 
On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 

The Angel with great joy received his guests, 
And gave them presents of embroidered vests, 
And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 
And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 

Then he departed with them o’er the sea 

Into the lovely land of Italy, . ¥ 
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Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 

By the mere passing of that cavalcade, 

With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir 
Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 


And lo! among the menials, in mock state, 

Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait, 

His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind, 

The solemn ape demurely perched behind, 

King Robert rode, making huge merriment 

In all the country towns through which they went. 


The Pop@ received them with great pomp, and blare 
Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter’s Square, 
Giving his benediction and embrace, 

Fervent and full of apostolic grace. 

While with congratulations and with prayers 

He entertained the Angel unawares, 

Robert, the Jester, bursting through the crowd, 
Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 

“‘T am the King ! Look and behold in mc 

Robert, your brother, King of Sicily ! 

This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 
Is an impostor in a King’s disguise. 

Do you not know me? does no voice within 
Answer my cry, and say we are akin ?” 

The Pope in silence, but with troubled micn, 
Gazed at the Angel’s countenance serene ; 

The Emperor, laughing, said, “ It is strange sport 
To keep a madman for thy Fool at court !” 

And the poor, baffled Jcster in disgrace 

Was hustled back among the populace. 


In solemn state the holy week went by, 

And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky ; 

The presence of the Angel, with its light, 
Before the sun rose, made the city bright, 

And with new fervour filled the hearts of men, 
Who felt that Christ indeed had risen again. 
Even the Jester, on his bed of straw, 

With haggard eyes the unwonted splendour saw, 
He felt within a powcr unfelt before, 

And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 
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He heard the rushing garments of the Lord, e 
Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward. 


And now the visit ending, and once more 
Valmond returning to the Danube’s shore, 
Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 

The land was made resplendent with his train, 
Flashing along the towns of Italy 

Unto Salerno, and from there by sea. 

And when once more within Palermo’s wall, 

And, seated on the throne in his great hall, 

He heard the Angelus from convent towers, 

As if the better world conversed with oufs, 

He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, 
And with a gesture bade the rest retire ; 

And when they were alone, the Angel said, 

‘ Art thou the King?” Then bowing down his head, 
King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 
And meekly answered him: “ Thou knowest best ! 
My sins as scarlet are ; let me go hence, 

And in some cloister’s school of penitence, 
Across those stones, that pave the way to heaven, 
Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul is shriven !” 
The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 

A holy light illumined all the place, 

And through the open window, loud and clear, 
They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 
Above the stir and tumult of the street : 

“He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree !” ° 
And through the chant a second melodv 

Rose like the throbbing of a single string : 

“T am an Angel, and thou art the King !” 


King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 
Lifted his eyes, and lo! he was alone! 

But all apparellicd as in days of old, 

With ermined mantle and with cloth of gold; 

And when his courtiers came, they found him there 
Kneeling upon the 4oor, absorbed in silent prayer. 
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CCUR DE LION AT THE BIER OF HIS FATHER. 


Felicia Hemans. 


[The body of Henry IT. lay in state in the abbey-church of Fontevraud, where it was visited 
by Richard Coeur de Lion, who, on beholding it, was struck with horror and remorse, and 
bitterly reproached himself for that rebellious couduct which had been the means of bringing 
his father to an untimely grave.] 


TORCHES were blazing clear, 
Hymns pcealing deep and slow, 
Where a king lay stately on his bier, 
In the church of Fontcvraud. 
Bannaws of battle o’er him hung, 
And warriors slept bencath, 
And light, as Noon’s broad light, was flung 
On the settled face of death. 


On the settled face of death 
A strong and ruddy glare, 
Though dimmed at times by the censer’s breath, 
Yet it fell still brightest there : 
As if each deeply-furrowed trace 
Of carthly years to show,— 
Alas ! that sceptred mortal’s race 
Iiad surely closed in woc! 


The marble floor was swept 
By many a long dark stole, 

As the kneeling priests round him that slept, 
Sang mass for the parted soul ; 

Aad solemn were the strains they poured 
Through the stillncss of the night, 

With the cross above, and the crown and sword, 
And the silent king in sight. 


There was heard a heavy clang, 
As of steel-girt men the tread, 

And the tombs an:1 the hollow pavement rang 
With a sounding thrill of dread ; 

And the holy chant was hushed awhile, 
As by the torch’s flame, 

A gleam of arms, up the sweeping aisle, 

® With a mail-clad leader came. 
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He came with haughty look, 
An eagle glance and clear, 
But his proud heart through its breast-plate shook, 
When he stood beside the bier ! 
He stood there still with a drooping brow, 
And clasped hands o’er it raised ;— 
For his father lay before him low, 
It was Coeur de Lion gazed ! 


And silently he strove 
With the workings of his breast,— 
But there’s more in late repentant love 
Than steel may keep suppressed !— 
And his tears brake forth, at last, like rain— 
Men held their breath in awe, 
For his face was seen by his warrior-train, 
And he recked not that they saw. 


He looked upon the dead, 
And sorrow seemed to lie, 

A weight of sorrow, ev’n like lead, 
Pale on the fast-shut cye. 

He stooped—and kissed the frozen check, 
And the heavy hand of clay, 

Till bursting words—yet all too weak— 
Gave his soul’s passion way. 


“Oh, father ! is it vain, 
This late remorse and deep 
Speak to me, father ! once again, 
I weep—behold, I weep ! 
Alas ! my guilty pride and ire! 
Were but this work undone, 
I would give England’s crown, my sire? 
To hear thee bless thy son. 


Speak to me! mighty gricf 
Ere now the dust hath stirred ! 
Hear me, but hear me !—father, chief, 
My king ! I szus¢ be heard !— 
Hushed, hushed—how is it that I call, 
And that thou answerest not ? 
When was it thus ?—~—woe, woe, for all 
The love my soul f :rgot ! 
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“Thy silver hairs I see, 

So still, so sadly bright ! 
And father, father ! but for me, 

They had not been so white! 
Abore thee down, high heart ! at last, 

No longer couldst thou strive ;— 
Oh ! for one moment of the past, 

To kneel and say—‘ forgive !’ 


“ Thou wert the noblest king, 
On royal throne e’er seen ; 
And thou didst wear, in knightly ring, 
Of all, the stateliest micn ; 
And thou didst prove, where spears are proved 
In war, the bravest heart— 
Oh! ever the renowned and loved 
Thou wert—and ¢kere thou art ! 


‘‘Thou that my boyhood’s guide 
Didst take fond joy to be !— 
The times I’ve sported at thy sicle, 
And climbed thy parent-knee ! 
And there before the blessed shrine, 
My sire ! I see thee lie,— 
How will that sad still face of thine 
Look on me till I dic !” 


ADDRESS TO AN EGYPTIAN MUMMY. 
Horace Smith. 


AND thou hast walked about (how strange a story !) 
In Thebes’s street three thousand ycars ago ; 
When the Memnonium was in all its glory, 
And time had not begun to overthrow 
Those temples, palaces, and piles stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous. 


Speak ! for thou long enough hast acted dummy— 
Thou hast a tongue ; come, let us hear its tune ; 
Thou’rt standing on thy legs above ground, Mummy ! 

Revisiting the glimpses of the moon, 
Not like thin ghosts or disembodied creatures, 
But witl? thy bones, and flesh, and limbs, and features. 
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Tell us, for doubtless thou canst recollect, 
To whom should we assign the Sphinx’s fame: 
Was Cheops or Cephrenes architect 
Of either pyramid that bears his name? 
Is Pompey’s Pillar rcally a misnomer ? 
Had Thebes a hundred gates, as sung by Homer? 


Perhaps thou wert a mason, and forbidden, 

By oath, to tell the mysteries of thy trade ; 
Then say what secret melody was hidden 

In Memnon’s statue which at sunrise played ? 
Perhaps thou wert a priest, and hast been dealing 
In human blood, and horrors past revealing. 


Perchance that very hand, now pinioned flat, 
Has hob-a-nobbed with Pharaoh, glass to glass ; 
Or dropped a halfpenny in Homer’s hat, 
Or doffed thine own to let Queen Dido pass, 
Or held, by Solomon’s own invitation, 
A torch at the great temple’s dedication. 


I need not ask thee if that hand, when armed, 
Has any Roman soldier mauled or knuckled, 

For thou wert dead and buricd, and embalmed, 
Ere Romulus and Remus had been suckled ; 

Antiquity appears to have begun, 

Long after thy primeval race was run. 


Thou couldst develop, if that withcred tongue 
Might tell us what those sightless orbs have secn, 

How the world looked when it was fresh and young, 
And the great Deluge still had left it green ; 

Or was it then so old, that History’s pages 

Contained no record of its carly ages? 


Still silent, incommunicative elf! 
Art sworn to secrecy? then keep thy vows ; 
But prvthee tell us something of thyself— 
Reveal the secrets of thy prison-house ! 
Since in the world of spirits thou hast slumbered, 
What hast thou seen, what :trange adventures numbered ? 


Since first thy form was in this box extended, 
We have, above-cround, seen some strange mutations ; 
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The Roman empire has begun and ended, 

New worlds have risen, we have lost old nations, 
And countless kings have into dust been humbled, 
While not a fragment of thy flesh has crumbled. 


Didst thou not hear the pother o’cr thy head, 
When the great Persian conqueror, Cambyses, 
Marched armies o’er thy tomb with thundering tread, 
O’erthrew Osiris, Orus, Apis, Isis, 
And shook the Pyramids with fear and wonder, 
When the gigantic Memnon fell asunder ? 


If the tomhb’s secrets may not be confessed, 
The natitre of thy private life unfold ; 
A heart has throbbed beneath that leathern breast, 
And tears adown thy dusty cheeks have rolled. 
Have children climbed those knces, and kissed that face ? 
What was thy name and station, age and race? 


Statue of flesh—immortal of the dead ! 
Imperishable type of evanescence ! 
Posthumous man, who quitt’st thy narrow bed, 
And standest undecayed within our presence, 
Thou wilt hear nothing till the Judgment-morning, 
When the great Trump shall thrill thee with its warning ! 


Why should this worthless tegument endure, 

If its undying guest be lost for ever? 
Oh, let us keep the soul embalmed and pure 

In living virtue; that, when both must sever, 
AMthough corruption may our frame consume, 
Th’ imortal spirit in the skies may bloom ! 


THE DEAD ASS. 


Laurence Sterne. 


HAVING settled all my little matters, I got into my post-chaise with more 

ease than ever I got into a post-chaise in my life; and La Fleur having 

got one large jack-boot on the far side of a little d¢de/,* and another on 

this (for I count nothing of his legs), he cantered away before me as 

happy and as perpendicular as a prince. But what is happiness? what 
@ 


* Post-horse. 
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